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“ CHAP. LIX, 


Tour of Attica. — Agriculture —Mines of Sunium.—Discourse 
of Plato on the Formation of the World. 


HAD often passed a considerable time in 

different country-houses, and had frequently 
traversed Attica. I shall here collect the prin 
cipa? remarks which 1 made during these ex- 
cursions. 

The fields are separated from each other-by 
hédges or-by. “alls” By a wise regulation ob- 
served in Attica. such lands .as.are mortgaged 
for the repayment of money are pointed out by 
small column bearing an inscription whieh re- 
cords the obligations® ‘contracted with a creditor. 
‘Simi ilar columns placed before the houses tha 

** Lys. 8 Sac! Oliv. ‘p. » 14d ‘Devtioath. in Calliel P. 11)6* 
et lily" ‘darpocr. € shia, in. Adour. >. ee 

VOL. ys B 
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pre pledged in’like manner nyake thera known’ 
to'every one, and the lender’ ‘need be vader no: 
feapethat “he should be. injured by“hay. secret, 
contracts, 


*'The possessor of a field may not dig a well,” 


or build a house or wall, init, except ata (er- 
tain distance prescribed by lajy, from the figld 
of his neighbouf = neither is/ne permitted to 
"turn aside the waters which, descend from the 
hills that surround his land, over his neighbour’s 
ground; but he may‘ turn them into the publie 
road,’ and the proprietors of the adjacent fields 
must defend their Jands from them. In certain 
places the rain-water is received ‘in canals, 
which convey: it to a great distance, 
Apollodorus had a considerable estate near 
Eleusis, to which he took me with him. The 
fields were covered with ripened corn, and 
slaves reaping it. with the sickle, while young 
‘children gathered the falling ears, and gave 
them to those who bound them up in sheaves. 
They had begun their work at the dawn of 
day,* and the whole family sharef in these rural 
labours." oe a corner of the gla, beneath the 


* Harpoer. in“Agvin7. Td. Sesych. pen in" ‘Opes. 


~ Poll, fib. 8. cap. 9. ay Deport: ‘in Theophr. CHaract, : 


cap. 10. p. 360, : 
Pett. ‘Tage. Att. p. 3 : 
- 4 Demosth. in Calliel. a 19. iy ibid. pel 18. 
¥ Homer. Iliad. lib. 18. ¥. Bib: . a 
* Hesiod. Oper. y. 5 ise. 
ier  Eustath, in ia Lind, J, 20. 18. ps 1162. 
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shade of a great tree, some meni were preparing. 
the previsions ;' women were boiling. lentils 
and pouring meal‘ into vessels full of boiling. 
Water, for the dinner of the reapers,* whio ani, 
tnated each other to their labour by songs with. 
“whip:h the fields resounded. 


© bounteous Ceres 1 with indulgent smile, 
"Survey, and prosper this our rustic toi] :- 

‘Ye joyous reapers, clear the yellow plain, 

And to the north expose the swelling grain. 

The lark awakes: your sharpen’d sickles wicld, 

Nor quit, till he retires to rest, the ficld.! 


Other couplets expressed an envy of the happy 
condition of the frog, who has always plenty 
-of drink ; in others, jokes were passed on. tha 
management of the inspector of the slaves, and 
the workmen advised to tread the corn at noon, 
because then the grain may be more easily sepa- 
rated from th® husks in which it is inclosed.” 
"The sheaves, when conveyed to the thresh- 
“ing-floor, are disposed circularly and in layers, 
One of-the labourers places himself in the middle 
, of thems holding'sn one hand a whip, and ia the 
other a bridle, ith which he guides the oxen, 
horses, or mules, which he makes to walk, .or 
“1 'Sehol. Theor. ini Wayll. 10. y,'54. 
i "Pheoer, ibic. °,¢ 
Homer, liad ib. 18f v. 558, 
* Theocs. id. waite m oa 
4d. ibid. Mem. dé Acad. des Bell. Lee. tis: m 330, - 


Be 
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trot, round-him. Some of his‘companiéns turn 
the straw, and place it under. the feet of the ani- 
mals, till it is entirely broken ;* others throw 
handfuls into the air,? when a brisk gale, which 
commonly rises about that time, wafts the. chaff 
to a little distance, while the grain falls diretitly 
down, and is gathered up and put into eartlten 
vessels.? 

Some months after we again visited the farm 
of Apollodorus. The vintagers were gathering 
the grapes from the vines, which were support- 
ed by props.* Boys and girls filled wieker-bas- 
kets with them, and carried -them to the wine- 
press: Before they are pressed, some farmers 
cause vine-branches loaded with grapes to be 
brought home.’ They expose them to the sun 
for ten days, and keep them in the shade for five 
days more.* 

Some keep their wine im casks,” others in 
leather bottles,* or in earthen ves‘els.” 


While the vintage was pressing, we heard ; 


° 


- " Homer. Iliad. lib, 20, v. 495. Xenéph. Memor. lib. 5. 
p- 863. 


° Homer. Odyss. lib. 11. v. 127. Fustath, ibid, p. 1675. 


lin. 50. oe 

? Hesiod. oper. v. 475 et 600. Profi. ipid. 

1 Homer. liad. lib. 18. v. 563. 

7d. ibid. v. 567. Eustath. t. Hp. 1163. lin, 45- eAnacr. 

Od. 52. Je: 
+ * Anacr. Od, 50. Note de M* Dacier, 

* Hesiod. Oper. y. 610. fiomer.. O8ys) Hib. vii. * 124. 

” Anacr. Od. 52. * ae 

*x Homer. Odyss. lib. 9. v. 196. Saag 

, Id. ibid. ve 20%, Heredot. lib. 3, Tap. 6, 


& 
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with much pleasure the songs of the teine-press 3* 
for so*they are called. We had also hggrd 
others during the dinner of. the vintagers, and 
in the different intervals of the day, which ware 
accompanied with dancing.* 

Yhe harvest” and the vintage* conclude with 
festivals celebrated with all those rapid emotions 
of mirth which plenty produces, and which are 
diversified according to.the nature of the object. 
Corn being considered as the bounty of a god- 
dess who has provided for our necessities, and 
wine as-the gift. of a. god solicitous to-increase 
our pleasures, the gratitude manifested to Ceres 
exhibits itself in a lively but decently attemper- 
ed joy, while that to Bacchus riots in all the 
transports of delirium. 

Sacrifices are likewise offered in. seed-time 
and hay-harvest. At the season for gathering 
olives and other fruits they also present on the 
altar the firs? they gather, as gifts received from 
heaven. The Greeks have felt that on these 

“occasions. the ,heart should expand, and pay 


». © Ander, Od.52. Sppian. de Venat, lib. 1. v. 127. Poll. 
lib. 4. cap. 7. §55.%- 
* Homer. Hiad.” lib. 18. v. 572. - 
© Theggr. Idyll. 7. vy. 22 Schol. in vy. 1. | Schol. Horner. 
in Thad. 9. vy. 530. Etymol. Maga. in @aavs. Diod. Sic. 
* hb. 5. p. 336. Corsin. Fast. Attic. Dissert. 13. t. ii. p. 802. 
Meursein AAwa ein Garin @ 
© Theophr. Charact. cap. 13.¢ Castellan de Fest. Seg. . 
*in Dionys. . 
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grateful hémage to the authors of the benefits 


q 


bestowed on man. ; . 
Besides these general festivals, éach town and 
district of Attica has its particular ones, in 
which, though there is less magnificetice, there 
is more mirth, for the inhabitants of the coun- 
try are unacquainted with fictitious joy. Théir 
whole soul manifests itself without disguise in 
the rustic shows and innocent games which as- 
semble them together. I have frequently seen 
anumber of them collected round some leathern 
bottles filled with wine, and oiled on the out- 
side. Some young persons hopped over these 
bottles, and, by their frequent falls, éccasioned 
Tfoud laughter among the by-standers.* Close 
to these were children jumping after each other 
en one leg ;* others playing at evéh or odd, 
and others at blindman’s-bufl# Sometimes a 
line drawn on the ground divided them into 
two parties, and they played at day or night.* 
The party which had fost ran away, and the_ 
others pursued them to overtake and make 
them prisoners." These amusements are only 


a 


* Heysch. in Agxwa. Eustath. in Oayss. lib. 10. p. 1646, 
lin, 2) 5 lib. 14. p, 1769. lin. 47. Schol. Atistoph. ii Plut. 
v.1130. Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. cap. 30, one 

© Poll. lib. 9. cap.7. § 121. 

- £ Meurs de Lud. Gree. in "Agriaig. 
Id. ibid. in Moja, 0 
_* This game resembled thac of cross or p'fé. 
“* Meurs, de Lud. Grae. ia Orrpan.-_ 
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in use among the children in the‘city, but in 
the country grown persons do not blush tosjoin 
in them. . 

Euthymenes, one of our friends, had: always 
felfed for the management of his affairs ia the 
country on the vigilance and fidelity of a-slave 
whom he had placed over tHe others.' Con- 
vinced, at length, that the eye of a master is 
much more discerning than that of a steward, 
he determined to retire to his coyntry-house, 
situate in the village or borough of Acharns, 
at the distance of sixty stadia from Athéns* 

We paid him a visit there some years after, 
His health, which had formerly been in a de- 
clining state, was re-established. His wifé and 
children partook and increased his happiness. 
Our life, said he to us, is active, but not agi- 
tated: we are ufacquaintéd with disgust or 
weariness, and we enjoy without ee the aoe 
city of the present moment. ; 

He showed: uF His house, Whicli had not eng 
been built. K fronted the south, that it might 
receive the warmth of the sun in winter, and 
be defended frogh its heat in summer, when that 
luminary has: attained his greatest elevation,“ 


oe 
» ? Kenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. 855. 
* Id ibid. p. 854. 8 * 


‘ Thacyd. fib. 2. cap. 21. 9 2 
* About two leagues and a quarter. 
iy aeheple Memag. lib. 3. p.777; lib. 5. p. 944. 
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The apartment of the women was separated 
froma that of the men by baths, which prevent- 
ed any communication between the slaves of 
different sexes. Each room was adapted to the 
purpose for which it was designed. The corn 
was kept in adry place, and the wine in a cool 
one. The furniture was not rich and sumptu- 
ous, but the utmost neatness was every where 
conspicuous. Garlands,.and incense for sacri- 
fices, habits of ‘ceremony for.the, festivals, ar- 
mour and military dresses, garments for the 
different seasons, kitchen-utensils, instruments 
to grind wheat, vessels in which to knead dough, 
and provisions for the whole year, and each 
month in particular, all were found with faci- 
lity, because all were in their proper places, and 
orderly arranged.” ‘The inhabitants of the city, 
said Euthymenes, would treat this methodical 
exactness with contempt; they are ignoranthow 
much time is saved by it in looking for things, 
and that a husbandman ought to be as great an * 
ceconomist of his time as of his money. 

I have set over my house, added he, an’ intel- 
ligent and active woman. Aft¢r being satisfied 
that her manners were unexceptionable, 1 gave. 
her-an exact inventory ofall the things ¢om- 
mitted to her care. And how, said I, do you 
recompense her services?- By esteem and con- 


2 Xenoph. Memor, lib. & p, 643. 
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fidence, answered he. Since she has been en- 
truste® with every secret of our affairs, they 
have become her,own. We pay the same at- 
tention to those of our slavés who show. zeal 
and fidelity in our service. They have better 
shoes, and are better clothed. These little di- 
stinctions render them sensible to honour,’ and 
retain them in their duty more effectually than 
the fear of punishment. ° 

My wife and myself have divided between us 
the care and management ‘of our affairs. She 
regulates all the household concerns, and F in- 
spect whatever is done without doors.’ I have 
undertaken to cultivate and improve the lands 
which I have inherited from my ancestors. Lao- 
dice takes account of what is received and ex- 
pended, and of the storing and distribution of 
the corn, wine, oi], and fruits, which are -de- 
livesed to her care. She also maintains order 
among our domestics, sending some to the 
field, and distributing to others wool, which 
she teaches them to prepare and make into 
clothing.’ Her*example lightens their labours: 
and when they de sick, her attentions and mine 
alleviate their ‘sufferings. We compassionate 
the condition of ourslaves, and are ever ready 
to allow that they have numerous claims to our 
gratttude.. - 

* Xenoph. Memg. lib. y. p.845._ ? Id. ibid. p.855 et $37. 

4 Id. ibid. p. 838, f Id. ibid. p.839, &e. 
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After having crossed a court-yard full of 
fowls, ducks, and other domestic birds,‘ we 
visited the stables, sheep-folds, and likewise thé 
flewer-garden ; in’ which we saw successively 
bloom narcissuses, hyacinths, irises, violetd of 
different coluurs,’ roses of various species,® and 
all kinds of oderiferous plants You cannot 
be surprised, said my friend, at the care with 
which I cultivate‘flowers: you know that with 
them we adorn the temples, altars, and statues 
of our gods ;’ that we wear crowns of them at 
our entertainments, and the cclcbration of our 
sacred rites; that we strew them on our tables 
and our beds; and that we even offer to the di- 
vinities those which we esteem most grateful to 
them. A husbandman, besides, eught not to 
neglect the smallest profits. Every time I send 
wood, charcoal,” fruits, or other commodities, 
to the market of Athens, I always add to these 
some baskets of flowers, which are snre to find 
a speedy sale, 

Euthymenes afterward conducted us to his 
farm, which was more than forty stadia in cits 
euit;* * and from which he had obtained the 
ffreceding year above a thousand medimni of 


* Heysch. in Kéowinor. -* Athen. lib. 15. cap, 9. p. 683. 
“* Theophr. ap. Athen. p- 682. ‘ a 

* Id. Hist. Plant. lib. 6. -cap. 6. p. 643. « 

\ Xenoph. Memor. p. 183. * Aristoph. in Acharn. ¥. 242. 
* Demosth. in Pheenip. p. 1023. a 

* About a league and a half. 
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barley, and eight hundred measutes of wine” 
He h&d six beasts of burden, which every day 
carried to market wood and other commodi: 
ties, and brought him in twelve drachmas 
daily. * As he complained that inundations 
frequently carried away his crops, we asked 
him why he had not removed to a part of thé 
country less subject to such accidents, Advan- 
tageous exchanges have ofter! been proposed to 
me, answered he, and you shall see why I have 
not accepted them. He immediately opened 
the door of a small inclosure, in which we found 
a plat of grass surrounded with cypress-trées, 
Here, said he, are the tombs of my family. 
There, beneath those poppies, I saw thé gravd 
dug in which the remains of my father are de. 
posited. By the side of it is that of my mo- 
ther. I sometimes come hither to converse 
with them, ,and imagine that I see and leat 
them. No$ never will I leave this sacred spot, 
My son, said he afterward, tarnitrd to a little 
boy who followed us, when I am dead, lay me 
beside my parents; and when you have thé 
thisfortune to 1o8e your tiiother, plate hér néx€ 
tome. Remember it is my commard.. His 
son p¥omised not th néglect what he had én: 
joined him, and burst ante tears. 
® * Demosth. in Pheenip, p Yoo, 
* Id. ibid. p. 1023. 


* See note I. at tee énd of the volume. 
* Demosth. in Callicl. p. 1117. Id. in Macart. p. 1640. 
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The boroagh of Acharne is full of vineyards, 
and the whole country of Attica covered with 
olive-trees, which are more carefully cultivated 
there than any other kind of tree. Euthymenes 
had planted a great number of them! especially 
along the roads which bordered his farm. He 
allowed the space of nine feet. between each, 
because he knew that their roots will extend 
to a considerable distance.’ No person is per- 
mitted.to root up on his grounds more than 
two olive-trees in a year, unless it be for some 
use authorised by religion. He who violates 
this law is condemned to pay for each tree a 
hundred drachmas to the informer, and anather 
hundred tb the public treasury, a tenth of which 
is deducted for the treasury of Minerva.® 

We frequently find clusters of olive-trees left 
in reserve, and surrounded by a hedge. These 
do not appertain to the owner of the field, but 
to the temple of the above-mentioned goddess. 
They are farmed out,’ and their produce is en- 
tirely set apart for the maintenance of her 
worship. Ifthe proprietor of the land should 
cut down a single tree, even though it should 
be only.a barren trunk, he would ‘be punished 

- with banishment and confiszation of his gaods. 


g "s Asistoph. in Acharn. © Va 513.” = 
§ Xenoph. Memor. p. 865. “Plat. in Sol. t. i. p.-91. 
© Demosth. in Macart. p.1039. Pet. Lec. Att. 0.391. 
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The Areopagus takes cognisance ofall offences 
relativ® to the different kinds of olive-trees, and 
from time to time sends inspectors. ‘to watch 
over their preservation! . 

Continuing our walk, we were passed -bya 
numerons tlock of sheep, preceded and followed 
by dogs kept to drive away .the wolves* A 
covering of skin was wrapt round each sheep. 
This practice, which has beeh borrowed from 
tlie Megareans, defends the wool from the filth 
which might otherwise defile it, and prevents 
it from being torn by-the hedges:. I'kiisw not 
whether it contributes to render the wool finer, 
but I can affirm that the wool of Attica is ex- 
tremely fine." I should add likewise*that the 
art of dyeing has there been brought to such 
perfection, that the soln 3 it ave be it are 
never effaced." . 

I learned on this occasion that aes grow the 
fatter the mre they drink; and that,-te“exdite 
their thirst, - salt- is often mined ‘with what they 
* eats. and that,,in summer especially, a certain 
measure of it, that is a medimnus* for each 

» hundred sheep, is*distributed among them every 


' Lys. in Areopag. p. 136 et 143.. Markl. Conject. ad 
cap. 7° Lys.-p. 548, ad cal. edit. Taylor. 
Xenoph. Memor. lib. ii. p.757 et 759. 

i Diogen. Laért. lib. 6. § 4), 

™ Virr. de Re Rustic. tib. 2, LARe De “Plat. de “Andis. 4, ij. 
p- 42. Athen. lib. 5. p. 219. . 

* Plat. de Rep. lib.4. t. ii, p. 429. 

* Aboat four buslftls. 
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fifth day. 1 was likewise told that, when they 
arg thys made to eat salt, they give moremilk? 
At the foet of a small eminence which bound- 
ed.a meadow, we saw a number of bee-hives 
surrounded with rosemary and broom. Observe, 
said Buthymenes, with what industrious alacrity 
the bees execute.the commands of their queen ; 
for she it is who, not suffering them to remain 
idle, sends them tuto this beautiful meadow to 
collect the’ rich materials, the use of which slie 
regulates ; she it is who superintends the con- 
struction of the cells, and the education of the 
young bees, which, when they are capable of 
providing for their subsistence, she forms intg a 
swarm,’ &nd obliges to leave their home under 
the conduct of a bee which she has chosen,* 
Further on, between hills enriched with vine- 
yards, we came to a plain where we saw yokes 
~ of oxen, same of which drew tumbrels of dung, 
while others, harnessed to the pléugh, labori- 
gusly traced the lengthened furrow.’ I shall 
sow barley here, said Euthymenes, for that is‘ 
the kind of grain which succeeds best in Attica.” 
The wheat we grow here affords indeed a bread 
very agreeable to the taste, but ft is less nutritive 
than ‘that of Beotia; and it has been more than 


« * Aristot. Hist. Animal. lib, 8. cap. 10. fir Pp 996. 
* Xenaph. Jlemor. lib. 5. p. 937 et 839: 
Fg eine }L at the ena ‘fie volume. * 
% /Elian. Var. Hist. lib. §. cap. 14. 
* ‘Eheophr. Huse Plant. lib. 8. cap. 8 p. O47. 
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once remarked, that the Bedtian athlete, while 
they rgside at Athens, consume two-fifths. moxe 
of wheat than in their own country ;* yet is that 
coyntry contiguous to ours: so true is it, that 
a little thing suffices to alter the influence of - 
climate. As another proof of this, it may be 
remarked, that the isle of Salamis is close te 
Attica, yet grain ripens there much sooner. 
than with us.’ 7 
The discourse of Euthymoucs, and the ob- 
jects by which I was surrounded, began to en- 
gage my attention. Lalreadyperceired that she 
science of agriculture was not founded merely 
on blind custom, but on a long series of obser- 
vations. It appears, said our guidethat we. 
formerly received the principles of this art fron 
the Egyptians,? and that we communicated 
them to the other nations of Greece, the greater 
part of whom, in gratitude for so great a bene- 
fit, b?ing us every year the first fruits of their 
harvests." I know that other Grecian cities 
sunke the same pretensions with ourselves 9 but 
to what purpotg would it be to discuss their 
claims? The most necessary arts have had their 
“birth among athe most ancient nations, and 


* Thevyfir. Hist. Plant. afb. 8. cap. 4. p. 932, 

* Gd. ibid. cap. 3. p. 913. 

* Diod, Sic. lib. 1. p.15, Uy 355 lib. 5. p. 346. 
“ fso¢r, Paneg. t-i. p. 133. dustin. lib. 2. cap. 
7 Goguet. Drig. des Lois, t ii. p. 177, 
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their origin is the more. illustrious as itis m@re 
obscure. 

“That of husbandry, when crasiarnatta: to the 
Greeks, became improved by experience ; and 
a number of writers have employed themselves 
to collect its precepts... Several celebrated:phi- 
losophers, as: Democritus, Archytas,and Epi- 
charmus, have left: us useful instructions on the 
subject of rustic labours,” and many ages be- 
fore them they had been sung by Hesiod in cne 
of his poems:* but ahusbandman ought not to 
abide so.implicitly by their precepts as never to 
dare to interrogate nature, and make new ex- 
periments. . If then, replied I,:1 hada, field to 
cultivate, it. would-net be, sufficient to ‘consult 
the authors you have mentioned ? No, answered 
my friend; they give many excellent directions, 
but such as are not suitable to every soil and 
every climate. 

Let us suppose that you intended one day to 
exercise the noble profession which I foliow. I 
should first endeavour to prove to you that alt 
your care and all your time should be devoted 
to the earth, and that the mae you'shdll-do for | 
her, . the more she will do forrycu;° for she is” 
only so beneficent because she is just. : 


on 
3 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 1. cap. 11. t. ii. p.308. Varn. de, 
~ Re Rustic. lib. 1. cap.1. Cqlum. de Re Rustic. lib. t. cap. 1. 
* Hesiod. Oper. et Digs. - 
* Xenoph. Memor. lib. of p. 868, © Wd. tid. p. 832, 
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Te this priatiple I: should add, -sometimes 
rules cunfirmed by the experience of ages, qnd 
sometimes doubts which you might: resolve by 
your -own observations or the knowledge of 
ethers. I should say to you, for example = 
Choose a favourable situation.? Study the na- 
ture of soils, and ‘the manures, proper to each 
production.° Inform yourself. when it thay be 
necessary to mingle earths of different kinds ;f 
and when the earth should be mixed with the 
dung, or the dung with the grain? - 

. Ifthe subject in puestion were the cultivation 
of wheat in particular, I should add: Redouble 
your labours. Do not commit to the earth the 
grain you have last reaped, but that of thé pre- 
ceding year.’ Sow sooner or latet, according 
to the temperature of the season :* thicker or 
thinner, aecording as the earth is lighter or 
heavier ;' but always sow: equally." Does your 
wheat run up'too high, be careful to cut it, er 
turn in sheep to browse on it ;° for the former 
of these methods is sometimes dangerous: the 


* The ah Mirae Plant. lib. 3. cap. 1. 
* Id. Hist. Plant, lib, 8. cap. 8. p. 946. 
* Id. de Caus. Plant® Jib. 3. cap. 25. 
* Id. ibid. cap. 7. 
* Id. Hist. Plant. lib.7. e&p. 5. p.792. 
‘Td. ibid. lib. 8. cap. 11. p.962. Plin. lib. 18. cap. 24. 
ii, p.127. Geopon. lib. 2. cap. 16. 
* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. S61. 
? Pheophr..ibid. cap. 6. p. 9393 
™ Xenoph. ibid. 
.” Theophr. ibid. cag.7. p. 942. 
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grain becomes long and thin. Have you much 
straw, only cut down half of it, and burn what 
remains on the ground; it will serve for manure.° 
Lay up your wheat in a dry place;? and, that 
it may keep a long time, do not spread ity. but 
heap it up, and even water it.* 

Euthymenes-made several other remarks on 
the cultivation of wheat, and enlarged still more 
on that of the vine. I shall give you his obser-. 
vations in his. own words : i 

We must be particularly attentive to the na 
ture of the young plant, the labours it requires, 
and the means of rendering it fruitful. A num- 
ber of practices relative to these various objects, 
and frequently contradictory to each other, have 
been introduced in the different districts of 
Greece. , 

Almost every-where vines are supported with 
props.’ They are only manured once in four 
years, or not so often; more frequent manutings 
would at last burn them up.* 
_ The attention of the vine-dresser is princi- 
pally directed to the pruning; .the object of 
which is to render the vite stronger, more. 
fruitful, and longer lived. . 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. $62. 

» Id, ibid. p. 844, 

4 Theophr. de Caus. Plant. lib. 4. cap. 15. 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. 866. “Theephr. de Caus. 
Plant. lib. 2. cap. 25. F a 


* Theophr. ibid. tib. 3. cap. 23. 
' Td. ibid. cap. 19. 
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In a ground newly cleared, a young plant 
should %e pruned in the third year, but jateg in 
One that has been long cultivated.". With re- 
spiet to the season, some maintain that this 
operation ought to be early performed ; because 
inconveniences may result from pruning either 
in winter or in spring, since inthe former case 
the wound cannot close, and tlie eyes or buds 
are in danger of being dried tp by the cold; 
and, in the latter, the sap is exhausted, and 
flows over the buds near the wound.*- 

‘Others make ‘dibtinctions according to the 
nature of the soil. They say that the vines in a 
thin and dry ground should be pruned in au- 
tumn ; those in a cold and moist one in spring ; 
and those in a soil neither too dry nor too moist 
in winter. By these means the former would 
preserve the sap necessary to’ them, the second 
lose that which is superfluous, and all would 
produce an excellent wine. . One prdof, shy 
they, that in moist grounds prnning should be 
deferted-tilt the spring, and a part of the sap 
suffered to flow Off, is the custom we have of 

*sowing in vineyatds barley and beans, which 
. absorb the humidity of the soil, and prevent 
the vine from exhausting itself in useless 
ebranches. 7 
Thevine-dressers are divided on another ques. 
; Dae bs ane, Plant. lib. 3. cap. 18. 
ce $ 
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tion,’ Whether vines should be pruned long or 
she, Some say this is to be determitéd by” 
the nature of the plant or the soil; and others, - 
that it depends on the quantity ‘of sap in the 
branches: ifthat is abundant, several very short 
shoots should be Icft, that the vine may’ pro- 
duce more grapes; but if there is but little of 
it, fewer shoots should be left, and the vine 
should be pruned Jonger. 

The'vines which bear many branches and few: 
grapes require that the shoots at the top-should: 
be pruned long, and those lower down short, 
in order that the vine may -be strengthened at: 
the root, and at the same time the brarfches. at: 
the top produce much fruit. 

It is advantageous to prune young vines 
short, that they may grow stronger; for vines 
which are pruned long prodaceyt indeed * more: 
fruit; but sooner die. a 

I shall not speak of the different lab 
which the yine requires,’ nor of several prac-_ 
tices, the utility of which is acknowledged. 
We frequently see the vine-dressers strew'a light 
dust over the grapes, to. defefid them from the - 
leat of the sun, and for other reasons which it 
would be too tedious to enumerate.’ At-other 
times we see them pluck off some of the leaves,.- 


“47 Theophr. de Cacs. Plant. Tib. 3. cap. 19. 
% 2 Yd. ibid. cap. 20. 
* Id. ibid: cap. 21. 
* Id. ibid. cap. 22. 
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that the ‘clusters, being more expect to the 
sun, momy, ripen sooner. 

Would you wish to restore youth toa vine 
nearly dead with old age, remove the earth on 

onesside, and pick and clean the roots, applying 
to them different kinds of manure, and covering 
them with the earth. It will produce scarcely 
any fruit the first year, but, after three or four 
years, it will have regained its former vigour. 
Ifyou afterwards perceive it begin to languish, 
again, repeat the same operation on the other 
side; and .thege_.precautions, taken. every. ten 
years, will in some measure render your vine 
immortal. 

To obtain grapes without stones, you must 
take a vine-shoot, and cut it lightly in the part 
which is to be set in the ground ; take out the 
pith from this part, unite the two sides separated 
by the incision, cover them with wet paper, 
and plant if in the earth. The experiment 
wall succeed better if the lower part, thus pre- 
. pared, be put ig a sea-onion before it is planted. 

Other methods are known to produce the same 
 effect.* * 
. Would you wish to have on the same vine 
both black and white grapes, or clusters the 


’ © Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. 866. 

* Theophr. Hist.,Plant. lib. 48 cap. 15. 

* Id. de Caus. Plant. lib. 5.qcas.5. Democr. Geopon. 
lib.4. cap.7; Pailad. de Re Rostic. Febr. tit. 29. Colum 
de Arbor. 9 Plin. jb.17. cap. 21. t. ii, p. 74. Traité de - 
Ta Vigne, t. i. p. 29, 
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berries of which shall be some black and others 
white,’ take a shoot of each kind, bruise them 
in their upper part, so that they may closely 
unite and incorporate, if I may so speak, tie 
them together, and plant them. i 

We afterwards requested from Euthymenes 
some instructions concerning the different kinds 
of plants of the kitchen garden and fruit-trees. 
The former, said-he, come up sooner when we 
make use of seed which is two or three years 
old® There are some which it is advantageous 
to water with salt water." Cucumbers * are 
sweeter when their seeds have been steeped 
in milk for two days.’ They thrive better in 
grounds naturally a little moist, than in gardens 
where they are frequently watered.* Would 
you have them early, sow them at first in pots, 
and water them with warm water ;' but I must 
tell you that they will have less flavour than 
if they had been watered with ‘cold water." 
‘To render them large, care is taken, ‘as soon as 
they begin to be formed, to cover them with a 
pot or vessel, or to introduce them into a kind 

* Theophr. de Caus. Plant. Jib. 5. cane 5y 

® Aristot. Problem. § 20. Quast. 36, t. ii. p. 773. 

* Theophr. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 7. 

* See note III. at the end of the volume. aye, 

* Theophr. ibid. lib. 3. cap. 12. Id. Histor. Plant. lib. 7.- 
-cap. 3, Pallad. in Mart. Jib. 4. cap. 9. Colum. de Re 
Rustic. lib. 11, cap. 3. Plin, lib. 19. cap. 5. t. ii, p. 165. 
. * Aristot. Probl. t. ii. p- 776, a 


* 'Theopiu. de Caus. Plant. lib. 5. cap. 6. 
™ Aristot. Probl. p. 775. Theophr. ibid. lik. 2, cap. & 
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of tube. To preserve them a ide dime, they 
should Be covered; and kept hung up in a well. . : 
- Trees should be planted in autumn, or rather 
inthe spring.© The trench should be digged at 
least a year before they are planted.’ It is usual 
to leave it a long time open, as if it were td be 
fecundated by the air.t The dimensions of the 
trench are varied according as the soil is dry or 
moist. It is usual to allow to it two feet and a 
half in depth, and two feet in breadth.’ 
Tonly relate, said Euthymenes, practices that 
“are known and familiar to all cultiveted-nations; 
-—~and which, replied I immediately, do not suf 
ficiently excite their admiration. What time, 
what reflexion, must not have been necessary 
to observe and gain a knowledge of the wants, 
the varieties, and resources of Nature,---to render 
her docile, and diversify or correct her produc- 
tions! I was surprised at my arrival in Greece to 
see trees matured and pruned ; but how. great 
was my admiration to find that. the secret had 
“deen discovered to diminish the kernel of some 
fruits to increase the size of the pulp;' that 


* Aristot. Prob. nit 3. Theophr. de Caus. Plant. lib. 5. 
ca 
sae ailjd. lib. 5. cap. 3 et 4 
? {d.ibid. cap. 5. 

Id. ibid. cap. 18. 

* Xenoph. Memgr. lib. 5. p@64. 

* Theophr. de Caus. Plant. lip. & cap. 2. 
' Id. ibid lib. 1. cap. 18. 
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other fruits, and especially pomegranates, had 
been made to grow larger on the tree by» cover- 
ing them with an earthen -vessel;" and that 
trees were compelled to bear'fruits of different 
kinds,” and be loaded with productions forzign 
to their nature ! 
| This latter prodigy, said Euthymenes, is ef- 
fected by grafting, by which the roughness and 
sourness of the fruits of wild trees is corrected” 
Almost all garden trees undergo this operation, 
which is ordinarily performed on trees of the 
same species; as, for example, a fig is grafted on’ 
another fig-tree, an apple on a pear-tree,? Kc. 

Figs ripen sooner when they have been pune: 
tured by gnats that come from the fruit of a 
wild fig-tree, purposely planted near Yet 
those which ripen naturally are preferred, and 
the dealers who sell them in the market never 
fail to mention this difference.” 2 

It is said that pomegranates will be sweeter 
when the tree is watered with cold water, and 
pig’s-dung laid round the roots; that almonds” 
have more flavour when nails are driven into the 
trunk of the tree, and the sap suffered to flow - 

° Aristot. Probl. § 20. t. ii. p772. 

* Theophr. de Caus. Plant. lib. 5. cap. 5. 

¥ Td. ibid. lib. 1. cap. 6 et 7. 

* Aristot. de Plant. lib. 1. cap. 6. t. ii. p- 1016. m 
~ *Id. ibid. p. 1017. Theophr. de Caus. Plant. lib. 2. cap. 12. 


ournefort, Voyage du Levat, t. i. p. 338, . 
-* Theophr. ibid. cap. 13. 
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out for some time ;* and that olive-trees do not 
thrive when they are more than three hundred 
stadia from the sea.** - It is likewise said that 
certain trees hayé a sensible influence on other 
trees ; that olive-trecs delight in the neighbour- 
hood of wild pomegranates, and garden pdme- 
granates in that of myrtles.? Tt is added, in 
fine, that the difference of sex must be admitted 
in trees and plants, an opinion which was at 
fitst founded on the analogy that was imagined 
to exist between animals and the other produc- 
tions of nature, and: afterwards confirmed.by 
the observation that palm-trees do not bear fruit 
unless the females are fecundated by the down 
or dust contained in the flower of the male.* 
This species of phenomenon must first have 
been observed in Egypt and the neighbouring 
countries; for in Greece the palm-trees raised 
for the ornament of gardens bear no dates, or 
at least nevét bring them to perfect maturity.‘ 
In general the fruits of Attica have. a sweel- 
ness not found in those of the neighbouring 
countries,* whigh advantage they owe less to 


© Aristot. de Rlant. lib. 1. cap. 7. t. ii. p. 1017. 

4 Theophr. Hist. “Plant, lib. 6. cap. 2. p- 550. 

* 114 leagues. 

* Atistot. ibid. cap. 6. p. 1017. 

* Theophr. de Cans. Plant. lib. 2. cap. 9. p. 243. 

* Aristot. de Plant. tib. 1, cap-2. p- 1011, Theophr. Hist. 
Plant, lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 146. 

» Theophr. Hist. Plant. lib.%2. p. 113. 

* Td. ibid. lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 124. 

® Aristot, ProbleM, t. ii. p.774- 
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the industry of the cultivator than the influence 
of the climate. We as yet are ignorant Bow far 
this influence will correct the sourness of those 
beautiful fruits which hang on that citron-tree 
lately brought from Persia to Athensi: — * 

Efithymenes spoke to us concerning rustic Ja- 

bours with pleasure, and with transport on the 
delights of a country life. 
‘ One evening, when we were seated at table, 
before his house,atndér some superb plané-treés, 
that arched over our heads, he said to us: 
When I walk in my fields, all things smile and 
seem embellished with new ornaments in my 
eyes. These harvests, trees, and plants, exist 
only for me, orarather for the necessitoug whose 
wants I relteve. Sometimes I create to myself 
flusions to heighten my enjoyments, and thé 
earth then seems to accompany her benefactions 
with a species of delicacy, announcing her fruits 
by flowers, as among men benefits’ ought to be 
accompanied by the graces. 

An emulation without rivalry forms the bond | 
of the union between me and my neighbours. 
They frequently come and take«their places - 
around this table, which was never yet encircled 
but by my friends. Confidence and frankness 
reign at these repasts; we communicate to each - 
other our discoveries; for, unlike to other ar- 


corn hee 


“ Antiphon. ap. Athen. lib. 3. cap.7..p. 84, Salmas, Ex- 
ercit. in Plin. p. 956. cai . 
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tists who have. secrets," each is only emulous to 
inform dimself and instruct his friends. 

Then, addressing himself to some inhabitants 
of the city of Athens, who had that moment 
arrived, he added: You imagine yourselves free 
within the inclogure of your walls; but that in- 
dependence which the laws grant to you is in- 
cessantly torn from you by the tyranny of so- 
ciety. Have you not employments to intrigue 
for and to discharge, powerful men to sooth 
and flatter, secret mischiefs to foresee and to 
shun, and duties of ceremony, more-rigorous. 
than those of nature, to fulfil? Are you-not 
compelled to a continual restraint in your dress, 
demeanour, actions, and words,—to endure the 
insupportable pressure of idleness, and the tedi- 
ous persecutions of the importunate? There is 
no kind of slavery by which you are not held in 
bondage. 

Your festitals are most magnificent, but ours 
most mirthful; your pleasures superficial and 

* transient, but ours real and constant. Can the 
dignities of the republic afford any functions 
more neble thanahe exercise of an art, without 
which indusirytand commerce must alike de- 
cline? = 

Have you ever, in your rich apartments, 
breathed an air so freshes that we respire in this 


« : 
™ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5. p. 858. 
” Id. ibidap. 832. 
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verdant arbour? or can your entertainments, 
sometimes so sumptuous, compare with the 
bowls of milk which we have just drawn, and 
those delicious fruits which ‘we have gathered 
with our own hands? And what a relish do we 
acqftire to our repasts from labours, which it is 
so, pleasing to undertake even in the frosts of 
the winter, and the heats of summer,’ and from 
‘which it is so delightful to rest, sometimes amid 
the thick woods fanned by the breath of zephyrs, 
and reclining on a turf which invites to-sleep ; 
and sometimes near a sparkling fire? fed by the 
trunks of trees which I have felled on my own 
grounds, surrounded by my wife and children, 
objects ever new, of the most tender love, in 
defiance of the impetuous winds which howl 
around my cottage'without being able to disturb 
its tranquillity ! 

Ah! if happiness be only the health of the 
soul, must it not be found in thoseplaces where 
a just proportion ever reigns between our wants 
and our desires, where motion is constantly fol-” 
lowed by rest, and where our affections are al- 
ways accompanied by tranquillity?. .- 

We had frequent conversations with Euthy- 
menes, and on one occasion mentioned, to him 
that Xenophon, in some of his writings, had | 


a e 


g Xenoph. Mentor. ¢ib. 5. p. 831. . 
Ss * Td. ibid. p. 832. 
4 Id. Hier. p. 916. 
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proposed to grant to those who should best cul- 
tivate their land, not rewards in money, but 
certain honourable distinctions: That expedient, 
answered he, might tend to the encouragement 
of agriculture ; ‘but the republic is so occupied 
in distributing favours to idle and powerful 
men, that it cannot bestow a thought on usefnl 
and‘obscure citizens. 

*: Having left Acharnz, we continued our jour- 
ne? toward Beestia. On our. way we saw seve- 
ral castles surrounded with’ thick walls and lofty 
thwers, -such'ss these of Phyle, Decelia; ‘dnd 
Rharnnus: ‘The frontiers of Attica are defended 
on every side by these fortresses, and the country 
people are: directed to take refuge in them in 
case of an invasion." 

. Rhamnus is situate near the sea. Ona neigh- 
bouring eminence stands the temple of the. im- 
placable Nemesis, the goddess of vengeance. 
Her statue; which is ten cubits high, * is by the 
hand of Phidias, and of most beautiful workman< 

"Ship. /Phatrartist sculptured it from a block of 
Parian marble which the Persians had brought 

eto this place to ersct a trophy. Phidias has not 

. inscribed -on St Tis own name, but that of his 
pupil Agoracritus, whom he extremely loved. 


* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 3) 2. Id. de Cor. p. 479. 

* About 144 feet. 

+ Pausan. “lib. 1. cap. 32. p?80. Plin. lib. 36. cap. 5. 
p. 725. Suid. et Hesych. in ‘Paya. Meurs. de Popul. Avis 
in ‘Payy. : 
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From Rhamnus we went to the town of Ma- 
rathon, the inhabitants of which: were eager to 
relate to us the principal circumstances of the 
victory which the Athenians, under the conduct 
of Miltiades, had formerly gained there over 
the Persians. This celebrated event has left 
such an impression on their minds, that they 
imagine they hear, during the night, the cries 
of the combatants, and the neighing of horses.' 
They showed us the tombs of the. Greeks who 
fell in the battle: these are small coluinys, on 
which their names only have been inscribed. 
We prostrated ourselves before that which the 
Athenians consecrated to the memory of Mil- 
tiades, after having suffered him to expire in a 
dungeon: it is only distinguished from the rest 
by being erected at a small distance from 
them." : 

As we approached. Brauron, the air resound- 
ed with joyful shouts. The inhabitants of that 
town were celebrating the festival of Diana, 
their tutelary goddess.* Her statue appeared 
to us to be of great antiquity, and we were told 
that it was the same which Iphigenia: brought - 
from Taurica” All the Athenfin maidens must 
be consecrated to this goddess, after they have 


* Pausaa. Jib. 1. cap. 32. B79. 

"Id. ibid. 

* Meurs. de Popul. Attic? in Bpave. Hd. in Greece. Fer, 
Castell. de Fest. Graec. 

* Pausan, lib. 1. cap. 23. p. 553 et caj33, p. 80. 
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es 
attained their fifth, and before they have passed 
their tenth year.* A great number of thent, 
brought by their parents, and having at their 
headthe young priestess of Diana,’ are present 
at these ceremonies, which they embellish by 
their presence, and. during which rhapsddists 
sing portions of the Hiad.’ As a consequence 
of their being thus devoted, they come before 
marriage to-offer sacrifices-to this goddess. 
::*We-were pressed to wait some days, that we 
might:he present ata festival, which is repeated 
exdtydidth: year? in honourof Bacebus,..and 
aghich; as it is resorted to by the greater part of 
the courtesans of Athens, is celebrated with 
equal splendor and ticentiousness ;* but as the 
description given us of it only excited our dis- 
gust, we proceeded to visit the quarries of 
Mount Pentelicus, which produce that beaufi- 
ful white marble so famous throughout Greece, 
and on whicn the chisels of able sculptors hae 
so often been employed‘ It seems as if Nature 
- “Rad taken a pleasure in multiplying in the same 

__* Aristoph. in Lysjgtr. v. 644. Schol. ibid. Harpocr. et 
Hesych. in Agur, et in Aexas. 

*"Dinarch. in AMstogit. p. 106. Demosth. in Conon. 
Frets in Boag. © Suid. in Ags. 

* Poll. lib. 8. cap. 9. § 107. 

* Suid. in Beazp. Schol. in Demosth. Orat. adv. Conan, 
p-14i5. : ° 

* Theopbe. de Lapid. §14. Strab. lib. 9: p.399. Athen. 


iib. 13. cap. 6. p.591. Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 32. p. 78; lib.S. 
«cap. 10. p. 3985 libs8, cap. 28, p. 658, &c. 
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place, great men,, great artists, andthe mate- 
fials most proper to preserve the mengory. of 
each. Mount Hymettus,* and other moun- 
tains of Attica," contain within them similar 
quarries. 5 ‘ 
We went to pass the night at Prasia, a small 
town situate near the sea. Its port, named 
Panormus, is a safe and commodious harbour: 
it is surrounded with valleys and delightful hills, 
which, from the very sca-shore, rise in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and end in mountains co- 
vered with pines and various kinds of treesé 
Proceeding onward, we entered a beautiful 
plain, which makes part of a district named Pa- 
ralos.** It is bordered on each side by a range 
of hills, the summits of which, rounded and sepa- 
rated from each other, seem rather to be the work 
of art than of nature.’ This plain conducted 


‘usto Thoricos, a strong place situate on the sea- 


coast ;" and how great was our jey’to learn that 
Plato was in the neighbourhood, at the house of 
Theophilus, one of his oldest friends, who had° - 
long pressed him to visit his countryseat! Several 


& . © 

* Strab. lib. 9. p. 399. Plin. lib. 1@ cap. 1. tii, p. 483 
lib. 36. cap. 3. tii, p.724; et cap. 15. p. 744. Horat. lib. 2. 
od. 18. en 

* Xenoph. Rat. Redit. p.920. Liv. lib. 31. cap. 26. 

+ Chandler’s Travels in Greece, p- 157. . 

* That is to say, Maritimes es 

* Thucyd. lib. 2. cap. 53.4 ‘e 

e? Wheeler’s Journey, p. 447. Voyag. MSS. 

™ Xenoph. Rat. Redit. p. 928. 5 
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of his disciples had accompanied him to these 
solitary* places. I know not what tender jn- 
terest the surprise occasioned by these fortui- 
tous meetings inspires, but our interview seem- 
ed td have the air of a dramatic discovery, and 
Theophilus prolonged the pleasure of it by de- 
taining us at his house. * 

The next day, at a very early hour, we re- 
paired to Mount Laurium, whefe are the silver 
mirfes that have been worked from time imme- 
morial.» They are so rich, that the veins of 
metal seem to have no end;° and a much 
greater number of pits might be sunk, if such 
undertakings did not require considerable sums. 
Besides the purchasing of instruments, and the 
erecting of houses and furnaces, it is necessary 
to have a great number of slaves, the price of 
which continually varies. According as they 
are stronger oy weaker, older or younger, they 
cost from three to six hundred drachmas,* and 
sometimes more.” When the adventurers are 
not rich enough to purchase them, they contract 
for them with those citizens who have a great 
aumber of them, #3 whom they pay an obolus 
.a day for each slave.t , 

Every individual who, on his own account, 
ar at the head of a company, undertakes to 
° Xenoph. Rat. Redit. p. 024. ° Id. ibid. p. 927. 

* From 270 to 546 livres (from 11d, 5s. to 221. 10s.) 


? Demosth. in Aphob. 1. p. 896. 
“+ Three sols.(three halfpence). 
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make new researches, must purchase a permis- 
sion, which can only be granted by thé repub- 
lic. He must address himself to the magis- 
trates who have the direction of the depart- 
ment of the mines. If his proposal be accepted, ‘ 
it is entered in a register, and he is required to 
pay, besides the premium for his privilege, one 
twenty-fourth part of his profits to the repub- 
lic; and if be does not fulfil his engagements, 
the grant reverts to the treasury, by which it is 
put up to auction.* 
Formerly the sums arising from the sale of 
the privileges or the eventual profits of the 
‘mines were distributed to the people. The- 
mistocles induced the general assembly to enact 
that they should be appropriated to the building 
of ships... This resource supported the Athe- 
nian navy during the Peloponnesian war. In- 
dividuals were then seen to acqpire considera- 
ble wealth by the mines. Nicias, so unfortu- 
nately rendered famous by the expedition inte 
Sicily, let out to an adventvrer a thousand 
slaves, for whom he received’a thousand oboli, 
or 1663 drachmas, a day.* * Hipponicus at the 
same time had six hundred, which he let out. 
in like manner for six hundred oboli,or a hun- 
4 Demosth. in @antzn. p. 992. 
* Suid. in 'Aygig. : 
* Demosth. in Pheenip. p. 1022. 


* Plat. in Themist. t. i, py}13. 
® 50 livres (61. 5s.) 
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dred drachmas.*" According to this calcula- 
tion, Menophon proposed to government to*en- 
gage in the commerce of the slaves to work the 
mines.* For a beginning, it might have been 

. sufficient to have purchased twelye hundred, 
and successively to have augmented the num- 
ber to ten thousand, which Would have pro- 
duced to the state the annual, profit of a hun- 
dred talents.’ + 

This project, which might have excited the 
emulation of those who undertook the work- 
ing 6f the mines, was ‘not carried into execu- 
tion; and, toward the end of this war, it was 
perceived that the mines produced less than 
they had formerly done. 

Various accidents may disappoint the hopes 
of the speculators; and I have known many 
who have ruined themselves for want of pro- 
perty, or a sudicient knowledge of the business 
they had undertaken.* The laws however have 
amitted, nothing which may tend to their en- 
couragement. “The income from the mines is 
not reckoned among the property which obliges 
% citizen to contybute to the expenses of the 
*state.* Punishments are denounced against those 


' 


* 90 livres (31. 15s.) « 

~ Xenoph. Rat. Redit. p. 925. 

* Vd. ibid. p. 926. 

» Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3. p. 775. 

t 540,090 livres (22,500/.) 

4 Demosth. in Pheenip. p. 1022 at 1025, 
* Id. whid. fs 
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who shall ébstruct any privileged person in the 
working of his part of the mines, either b¥-carry- 
ing away his machines and instruments, setting 
fire to the timbers and stays made use of under 
gropnd,’ or by encroaching on his limits; fot the . 
grants made to cach individual arecircumscribed 
by boundaries which it is not permitted to pass.° 

We entered these damp and unhealthy places,’ 
and witnessed what labour it costs to tear from 
the bowels of the earth those metals which are 
destined only to be discovered, and even pos- 
sessed, by slaves, 

On the sides of the mountain, near the pits,° 
are constructed forges and furnaces,’ to which 
the ore is carried to separate the silver from the 
other substances with which it is mixed. It is 
frequently found united to a sandy red and shin- 
ing substance, from which has lately been ob- 
tained, for the first time, the artifiqial cinnabar.!* 

The traveller through Attica must be struck 
with the contrast presented by the two classes 
of workmen whose labours are employed on the 
earth. The one, without fear, and unexposed 
to danger, gather on the sufiace the corn, wine, 

» Poll. lib.7. cap. 23. §98. Pet. Leg. Att. Bs sian 

* Demosth. in Panten. p. 992. 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 3. p. 773. 7 

© Vitray. lib. 7. cap. 7. - 

* Demosth. ibid. p. 998, Suid. Harpocr. et Phot. Lex. 

¢ Man. in Ker . 
5 ‘Theophiast. de Lapid. § 10%. Plin. lib. 33. cap.7. t. i. 


p- 624. Corsin. Fast. Attic. t. ili. p. 262. 


hr This discovery, was made about the year 405 before _ 
Christ. 
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oil, and other fruits, in which they are permit- 
ted to Participate: they are in general well fed 
and well clothed; they have their moments of 
pleasure, and, in ‘the midst of their toil, breathe 
a ftee air, and enjoy the splendor of heaven. 
The other, buried in quarries of marble, or mines 
‘of silver, continually in danger of seeing the 
tomb close over their heads, are only guided 
in their incessant labours by dim and funereal 
lights, and are perpetually surrounded by a gross 
and frequently deadly atmosphere. Unfortunate 
spectres, to whom no feeling remains but that 
oftheir sufferings, nor strength but what must 
be employed to augment the pride and pomp of 
their masters, who tyrannise over them! From 
this comparison we may judge which are the 
true riches that nature designed for man. 

We had not informed Plato of our journey 
to the mines, He wished to accompany us to 
Cape Sunium, distant from Athens about three 
hundred and thirty stadia."* On it stands a 
“superb temble consecrated to Minerva, of white 
marble, aud of the Doric order, surrounded by 
» a peristyle, and Saving, like that of Theseus, 

which it resembfs in its geusral disposition, six 
columng in front, and thirteen on the sides.’ 
, From the summit of the promontory are seen 
a 


* Strabo, lib.9. p. 300. 

* About twelve icagues and a half. 

: Le Roi. Ruines de la Gréce, partyi. p. 24. 
. 
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at the foot.of the mountain, the harbour and 
town of Sunium, which is one of the foetressés 
of Attica.* But a grander scene excited our 
admiration. Sometimes we permitted our eyes 
to wander over the vast plains of the sea, and 
at length to repose on the prospects presented 
by the neighbouring islands. Sometimes pleas-. 
ing recollections seemed to bring nearer to us 
the isles which escaped our sight. We said: 
On that side of the horizon is Tenos, in which 
we find such fertile valleys ; and Delos, where 
such delightful festivals are celebrated. Alexis 
said to me ina whisper: There is Ceos, where 
I saw Glycera for the first time. Philoxenus 
showed me, with a sigh, the island which bears 
the name of Helen; in which, ten years before, 
he had with his own hands erected, amid myr- 
tles and cypresses, 2 monument to the affec- 
tionate Coronis, and whither for fen years he 
had resorted, on certain days, to Sprinkle with 
his tears her cold “ashes, still dear to his heart. 
Plato, on whom great and sublime objects bad’ 
always made a strong impression, seemed to 
have fixed his whole attentron on the gulfs , 
which nature has excavated"to receive the 
waters of the ocean. i 

In the mean time the horizon began to be , 
overtiouded at a distarrze with hot and gloomy 
vapours; the sun greW dim, and the smooth 


* Demosth, de Cor. p. 479. Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 1. p.2 
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and motionless surface of the waters assumed 
a melancholy hue, the tints of which inces- 
santly varicd. Already the heavens, shut in 
on every side, onty presented to our view a dark 
vault, from which issued streams of flame. All 
nature appeared to be in silent and fearful ex- 
-pectation, and in a state of inquietude, which 
communicated itself to the inmost recesses of 
our souls. We sought an asylum in the ves- 
tibule of the temple, and quickly the thunder, 
with redoubled peels, broke the barrier of dark- 
ness and fire suspended over our heads, thick 
elouds rolled their heavy masses through the 
air, and descended in torrents on the earth, 
while the winds, unchained, rushed impetu- 
ously on the sea, and upturned its enormous 
billows. The united roarings of the thunder, 
the winds, the waves, and the re-echoing ca- 
verns and mountains, produced a dreadful 
sound, which’seemed to proclaim the approach- 
ing dissolution of the universé. At length, the 
north wind having redoubled its efforts, the 
storn? departed, to carry its rage inio the burn- 
«ing climates of Africa. We followed it with 
_ our eyes, and he&rd it howl ata distance, while 
with us the sky again shone with a purer splen- 
dor, and that sea, which had so lately dashed 
its foaming surges to thesclouds, now scarcely 
impelled its languid waves to the shore. 7 
Atthe sight of so many unexpected and rapid , 


. 


i 
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changes, we remained. for some time motion 
less and mute; but they quickly reminded us 
of those doubts and questions which have ex- 
ercised the curiosity of mankind for such a 
number of ages. Why these seeming errors 
and revolutions in nature? Are they to be 
attributed to chance? But whence then is it 
that the close-connected chain of beings, though 
a thousand times on the very verge of being 
broken, is yet perpetually preserved? Are tem- 
pests excited and appeased by an intelligent 
cause? But what end does that cause propose 
in them? and whence is it that he darts his 
lightnings on the desert, while he spares the 
nations whose guilt loudly calls for his ven- 
geance? From these inquiries we proceeded 
to the existence of the gods, the reduction of 
chaos to form and order, and the origin of the 
universe: Wandering and lost in, the mazes of 
these ideas, we cgnjured Plato to guide us to 
the truth. He vie absorbed in profound medi- 
tation ; it seemed as if the terrible and majestic 
voice of nature still resounded in his ear®:.. At 
length, overcome by our extreatics, and the, 
truths which he revolved in hif'labouring mind, 
he seated himself on a rustic seat, and, having 
placed us by his side,* began his discourse as, 
follows : e 

. Feeble mortals that we are! yr is ft for us to 

«  * See Plate, N° 28. ) Plat. in Tim. ¢. iii. p. 29 
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penetrate the secrets: of the Divinity? for us, 
the wisest of whom. isto ‘the Supreme Being 
onlyewhat' an ape is.to us?” Prostrate at his 
feet, Lintreat him‘to inspire me with such ideas 
and such language as shall be pleasing to him, © 
and shall appear to you-conformable to reason.” 
- J€ L were obliged to explain myself in the 
presence of the multitade concerning the first 
Acathor of all things, the origin of the universe, 
and:the cause of evil, I should be compelled to 
speak-in.enigmas ;* butin these solitary places, 

" dueard by God-and my friends, 
dhalthave the satisfaction of rendering homage 
to truth. 

The God which I declare unto you, is a God 
single, immutable, and infinite,’ the centre of 
all perfections, and the inexhaustible source of 
jatelligence and being.’ Before he had created 
the universe, before he had externally displayed 
his power, he was, for he had no beginning ;* 
jie was in himself, he existed’ in the profundity 

“of-eternity. No; my expressions do not cor- 
respond to the elevation of my ideas, nor my 
ideas to the sublinity of my subject. 


i 

® Heracl. ap. Plat. in Hipp. Major. t. iii.’ p. 289. 

» Platin Tim. t. iH. p. 27. 
, 21d. Epist. 2 ad Dionys. tii p. 92. 1a. in Tim. 

t. ii, p. 28. - 

? Id. in Pheedon: t. i. p.78, ec. 

4 Jd. in Cfatyl. ti. p. 396. * ; 

‘Tim. de Anim, Mund. ap. Plat. tii, p.96. Plat. In 
- Tim. passim, Id. in Pheedon. t.i, p.78. : 
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Matter, equally eternal, subsisted in a fear- 
ful fermentation, containing within itself the 
gerins of all evils, and agitated by impetuous 
motions, which sought to unite its paris, and 
destructive principles, which instantly separated 
them: susceptible of every form, but incapable 
of retaining any, horror and discord wandered 
over its tumultuous waves. The dreadful con- 
fusion which yox have so lately seen in nature, 
wes but a feeble image of that which reigned 
in chaos. : 


From all eternity, God, by his infinite good-. 


ness, had decreed to create the universe, ac- 
cording to the model ever present to his eyes ;' 
a model immutable, increated, and perfect; an 
idea like to that which an artist conceives when 
he converts rude stone into a superb edifice; an 
intellectual world, of which the visible is only 
the copy and the expression.” Whatever in the 


‘ : . € 
universe is the object of our senses, and all that . 


escapes their activity, was traced in a sublime 


manner in the first plan; and as the Supreme ' 


Being conceives nothing but what is real, it 
may be said that he had preduced the world 
hefore he had rendered it sénsitle. 
Thus from all eternity existed God, the an- 
* Tim. de'Anim."Mund. ibid. p.94. Plat. in Tim. t. iii. 
p. 50, 5t, &e.  Diogen. Laért, lib. 3. § 69. Cicer. Academ. 


fib. 1. tii. p, 70. 
«Tim, de Anim. Mund. ibid, p. 99. Plat. in®Tim. ibid. 
- 


Senec. Ep} : 
* Plot. in Tim. t. iii. p. 28, 
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thor of all good; matter, the principle of all evil; 
and that model according to which God had 
determined to reduce matter to order.* * 

When the moment decreed for this great 
work had arrived, the’ Eternal Wisdom issued 
his commands to chaos, and instantly the whole 
mass was agitated by a fructifying and un- 
known motion. Its parts, which had before 
been separated by an implacable hatred, hasten- 
edeto unite, and to embrace and enchain each 
other. Fire, for the first time, shone in the 
midst of the darkness, and the air separated 
from the earth and water.” These four ele- 
ments were destined to form, the composition 
of all bedies.* 

To direct their motions, God, who had pre- 
pared a soul, | composed in part of the divine 
essence, and in part of material substance,* 
clothed it with the earth, the sea, and the gross 
air, beyond which he extended the deserts of 
the heavens. From this intelligent principle, 


x Tim. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. ii, p.94.  Plut. de 
Plat. Phiios, lib. 1, cap. JJ. t. til, p. 882. id. de Anim. 
*Procr. p. 1014. Diog. Laért. lib. 3. § 69. Bruck. Hist. 
Philos. t. i. p. 678 et 91. 
" # Archytas, before Plato, had admitted three principles, 
God, matter, and form ( Arch. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. ‘Lib. 1. 


e $2). 

y Plat. in Tim. t. iti. p- 53. 

2 Id. ibid. p. 32. + 

+ See note A. at the end of the volume. 

* Tim. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii, p.95. Plat. in? 
Tim. t. iil. p. 34 
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placed in the centre of the universe,’ issue as it 
were rays of flame, which are more or less pure 
as they are more or less distant from their 
centre; which insinuate themselves into bo- 
dies, and animate their parts; and whichs ar- 
tivéd at the boundaries of the world, diffuse 
themselves over its circumference, and form all 
around it a crown of light.* 

" Searcely had the universal soul been plunged 
into this ocean of matter which conceals it from 
our view,* when it tried its strength ; and several 
times shaking and rapidly turning on itself the 
mighty whole, it drew after it the entire uni- 
verse, obedient to its efforts. 

If this soul had only been a pure pertion of 
the divine substance, its action, ever simple and 
constant, would have impressed only one unie 
form motion on the whole mass; but as mat- 
ter made a part of its essence, that occasioned 
variety in the progression of ‘the universe. 
Thus, while one general impulse, produced by 
the divine part of the universal soul, caused the 
whole to revolve from east to west in the space 
of twenty-four hours, a partinular impulse, pro-, 
duced by the material portton’ of that soul, ; 
caused the part of the heavens in which the 


ee 
* Tim. de Anim. Mund. “ap. Plat. t. iii. p- 95. Plat. in 
Tim. t. iii. p. 36. ‘ > 
“ © Mem. de PAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxii. p. 19. 
° Plat. in Tim, p. 36. 
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_ planets float to advance from west to east, ac- 
cordin® to certain ratios of velocity. > . 

To conceive the cause of these two contrary 
motions, we must observe, that the divine part 
of the universal soul is ever in opposition to 
the material part; that the former is most 
abundantly found toward the extremities of 
the world, and the latter in the beds of air 
which ‘surround: the earth ;' and that, in fine, 
when motion was to be given to the universe, 
the material part of the soul, unable entirely to 
“¥exist the general direction given by the divine 
part, collected the remains of the irregular mo- 
tion which had agitated it in chaos, and com- 
municated it to the spheres which surround 
our globe. 

The universe in the mean time was full of 
life. This only Son, this begotten God,* had 
received a spherical figure, the most perfect of 
all forms ;* and was subjected to a citcular mo- 
tion, the most simple of all, and the most suit- ° 

‘able to its form! The Supreme Being surveyed 
his work with complacency," and having com- 
pared it with the*model which he had followed 
in his operations, saw with pleasure that the 


© Tim. ap. Plat. t. iii, p.96. Plat. ibid. p.$8. 

* Tim, de Anim. Mund. ag. Plat. t. iii. p. 96. 

s Jd. ibid. p. 04. Bruck. Hist. Phil. t.1. p. 704. 
* Plat. fn Tim. t. iii, p. 33. 

' Id. ibid. p. 34. 

* Td. ibjd. p. 37. 
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principal features of the original were faithfully 
expressed in the copy. = : 
But there was one exalted property which it 
could not receive; eternity, the essential attri- 
bute of the intellectual world, of which ‘the 
visible was not susceptible. As it was not 
possible that these worlds should possess the 
same perfections, God willed that they should 
have similar. He created time, that moveable 
image' of immoveable eternity ; * time, which, 
incessantly beginning and ending the eircle of 
days and nights, monti:s and years, seems in its 
course to know neither beginning nor end, and 
to measure the duration of the sensible world as 
eternity measures that of the intellectual ; time, 
in fine, which would have Ieft no traces of its 
presence, had not visible signs been appointed 
to distinguish its fugitive parts, and to register, 
if I may so speak, its motions.™ With this 
view the Supreme Being enkindled the Sun," 
and impelled him with the other planets through 
the vast solitude of the air, whence that Iumi-_ 
nary inundates heayen with his splendor, sheds 
his light on the paths of the filanets, and fixes 
the limits of the year, as the moon determines 


* Tim, de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii. p.97. Plat. in 
Tim. p. 37. ‘3 

* Rousseau, in his Ode to Prince Eugéne, has borrowed 
this expression from Plato. * = 

™ Plat. ibid. p. 38, 

“ Id. ibid. p. 39. 
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those of the months. The planets Mercury and 
Venusfborne along by the sphere over which he 
presides, continually accompany him in his pro- 
gress. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, have also their 
particular periods, unknown to the vulgar” 
And now. the Author of all things thus ad- 

dressed the genii to whom he had confided the 
government of the starss* “ Ye gods, who 
owe-to me your birth, listen +0 my sovereign 
cemmands. You have not a title to immor- 
tality, but you may participate in it by the 
power of.my will, more potent than the bonds 
that unite the parts of which you are composed. 
It remains to give perfection to this grand 
whole, to fill with inhabitants the seas, the 
earth, and the air. Were these creatures to 
receive life immediately from me, they would 
be exempt from the empire of death, and be- 
come equal to the gods themselves, I there. 
fore commit to you the care of producing them. 
Delegates of my power, unite to perishable bo- 
dies the. germs of immortality which you shall 
receive from me. Form especially beings, whe 

«may command ov?r other animals, and be sub- 

. ject to you. Lét them receive birth at your 
command, live and increase by your bounty ; 
aand, after their death, let them be united -te_ 
you, and share in your lmppiness.” 


° Tim. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii. p.96. Plat. in 
- Tim. p. 39 P Plat. ibid. p. 40 et 41. 
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He said: and immediately pouring inte the 
cup. in which ‘he -had mixed. the soule of she 
world the remains which he had reserved of 
that soul, he composed the. souls-of individual 
creatures; and.adding to those of men.a portion 
of the divine essence,’ he annexed to them irre- 


“ yocable destinies. 


Then was it decreed that mortals capable of 
knowing and serving the Divinity should be 
born; that the man should ‘have pre-eminerce 
over the woman; that justice should consist in 
triumphing over the passions, and injustice in 
yielding to them; that the just after death 


‘shall pass into the stars, and there.enjoy. an 


unalterable felicity ; and that the unjust shall 
be changed into women, or, if they continue 
unjust, transmigrate into the bodies of different 
animals, and that they shall not be restored to 
the primitife dignity of their existence until 
they shall have become obedient unto: the voice 
of reason.' 

After these immutable decrees, the Supreme 
Being disseminated souls in the planets; and, 
having commanded the infeitor gods to clothe . 
them successively with mortdf bodies, to pro- 
vide for their wants, and to govern them, he 
again entered into eternal repose." 

e- 


- ‘© Tim.de Anim. Mund! ap. Plat. t. iii. p.99. 
* Plat. jn Tim. t. iii, p. 42. 
* Id. ibid. 
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Immediately second causes having. borrowed ° 
‘from mgtter particles of the four elements, 
bound.them with invisible bonds,* and collected 
areund the souls the different parts of. bodies 
destined to scrve them for vehicles to convey 
them from place to place” 

The immortal and rational soul was assigned 
its place in the-brain, in the most elevated part 
of the body, to regulate its motions.* But be- 
sidas this divine principle, the inferior gods 
formed a mortal ‘soul,. destitute. of reason, in 
which.-were to. reside pleasure which attracts 
evil, and pain which makes good disappear ; 
audacity and fear, the sources of imprudent ac- 
tions; anger so difficult to calm, hope which so 
casily seduces, and all the violent passions which 
aré the necessary adjuncts of our nature. . This 
soul occupies in the human body two regions, 
separated by an intermediate partition. The 
irascible part, endowed with strength and cou- 
rage, was placed in the breast, where, situate 
more near to the immortal soul, it may more 
distinctly hear the yoice of reason, and where 
besides all things concur to moderate its frantic 
transports; the aif*which we respire, the liquids 
with whigh we assuage our thirst, and even the 


yessels which distribute the fluids through all the 


hid 
. 


* Plat. in Tha. t. Hi p. 43. * Id. ibid. p62. 
* Tim. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. 99 et 100. Plat. 
in Tim. n. 6Qe 
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parts of the body. In fact, it is by their means 
that reason, informed of the efforts ofanger as 
they take birth, awakens all the senses by her 
menaces and her cries, and forbids them to join 
in the culpable excesses of the heart, which, in 
despite of itself, it retains in obedience.” 

Still farther, and in the region of the stomach, 
was enchained that other part of the mortal soul 
which is only occupied by the gross neccssities 
of life; a grecdy and ferocious animal, that was 
placed %t a distance from the part in which the 
immortal soul resides, that it might not disturb 
its operations by its clamours and its howlings. 
The immortal part has nevertheless continually 
preserved its superiority over it, and, unable to 
govern it by reason, has subjugated it by fear. 
As it is placed near the liver, the rational and 
eternal soul paints in this shining and polished 
viscus the objects most proper to terrify it.” Is 
then views in this mirror only frightful and me- 
nacing wrinkles and dreadful spectres, which 
fill it with inquictude and disgust. At other 
times, to these gloomy prospects succeed more 
pleasing and lively images; peace reigns around 
it, and then it is that, during sleep, it foresees 
remote events. For the inferior gods, com-. 
manded to endow us with all the perfections of of 
which we are suscertt ible, haye ordained’ that 

. this blind and gross portion of oursoul should 
2 Plat. in Tin. t. HL p. 70, > Id, ibid. p.71. 
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be enlightened by a ray of truth. This privi- 

lege canftot be bestowed on the immortal soul, 

since faturity is never unveiled to reason, and. 

only manifested in Sleep, during sickness, or in 
“the transports of enthusiasm.‘ 

The qualities of matter, the phenomena of 
nature, the wisdom which especia]ly shines con- 
spicuous in the disposition and uses of the parts 
of the human body, and various other objects 

worthy of the greatest attention, would lead me 
too Yar; I therefore return to-what I-at first 
proposed. i : 
~G84 Could create, and has created, only the 
best of possible worlds,‘ because he worked on 
a rade and disorderly matter, which incessantly 
opposed his will with the most stubborn resist- 
ance. This opposition still subsists;° and hence 
tempests, earthquakes, and all the revolutions 
which take place on our globe. The inferior 
gods, when they formed us, were obliged to em- 
ploy the same means as the Supreme Divinity; 
and hence the maladies of the body, and those, 
still more dangerous, of the soul. All that is 
geod in fhe uniyersé in general, and in man in 
particular, proceed$ from the Supreme God ; and 
all that isglefective in them is to be attributed 


te the viciousness inherent in matter.® 


© Pkt. in Tim. tii p71 % 

“Id. ibid. p. 30 et 56. Senec. Epist. 65. 

© Plat. in Theet. t.i. p.176. 9 ‘Id. in Tim. t. iii. p. 44. 
‘Id. ibid. p. 47. ef in Politic. t. ii. p. 273. 
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CHAP. LX. 


Remarkable Events jn Greece and Sicily (from the Year 357 to 
the Year 354 before Christ).— Expedition of Dion.——Prosccu- 
tion of the Generals Timotheus and Iphicrates—End 6f the 
Social War.—Beginning of the Sacred War. 


HAVE said above* that Dion, banished from 

Syracuse by king Dionysius his nephew, had. 
at length resolved to deliver his country from 
the yoke under which it groaned. Leaving 
Athens, he departed for the island Zacynthus, 
the rendezvous of the troops which he had for 
some time assembled. : ; 

He there found three thousand men, the 
greatcr part raised in Peloponnesus, all of tried 
valour, and regardless of danger.’ ‘Fhey were 
yet ignorant of their destination; but. when. 
they Jearned that they wére to attack a: sove- 
reign defended by a hundred thousand infantry, 
ten thousand cavalry, four hundred galleys, 
numerous fortresses, immense riches, and fog- 

- - 
+ * See Chap. XXXUEL (Vol, HL. p. 222948.) 
* Plat. Upist. 7. t. iii, p. 333. Aristot, de Rhetor. cap. 9. 
& ii. p. 623. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 420. . 
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midable alliances,’ they only beheld in the pro- 
jected ewterprise the despair of a proscribed 
exile, who was rashly eager to sacrifice every 
thing to his revenge. Dion, on the other side, 

“represented to them that they were not to 
march against the most powerful empire in Eu- 
rope, but the most contemptible and feeble of 
monarchs.* “Iam not,” added he, “ in want 
of soldiers; those of Dionysius avill soon be at 
my ¢ommand: I have only selceted leaders who 
may give them examples of courage and lessons 
of discipline.’ I am so certain of the success of 
our enterprise, and the glory which must re- 
dound to us from it, that were I to perish in 
the moment of our arrival at Sicily, I should 
still esteem myself happy in having conducted 
you thither.”" 

This harangue had infused new courage into 
his soldiers, when’ an eclipse of the moon re- 
vived all their former fears;* but these were 
again dissipated by the firmness of Dion, and 
the answer of the augur of the army, who, when 
questioned concerning the omen, answered that 
the power of the kmg of Syracuse was on the 

2? 

* Diod. Sie lib. 16. p. 413. Alian. Var. Hist. lib. 6. cap. 12. 
Nep. in Dion. cap. 3. . ae 
** Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 10. t. ii, p. 404. 

* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 967. 

™ Aristot. ibid~ p. 405. - 


* ‘This eclipse happened on the 9th of August of the year 
before Christ 357. See note V. at the end of the volume. 
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point of. being eclipsed.” The soldiers:imme- 
diately embarked, to the number of eight hun- 
dred,’ and the remainder of the troops were to 
follow, under the command-of Heraclides. Dion 
had only two ships of burden, and two lighter” 
vessels, all abundantly provided with arms, war- 
like storcs, and provisions.’ 

This small fleet, which a violent tempest 
drove toward the coast of Africa, and on rocks 
where it was in danger of being wrecked, at 
Jength arrived at the port of Minoa, in. the 
southern part of Sicily. This was a fortress be- 
longing to the Carthaginians. The governor, 
from friendship to Dion, or perhaps to foment 
distirbances beneficial to the interest of Car- 
thage, supplied the troops, fatigued by a peri- 
lous and difficult voyage, with every necessary. 
Dion wished to allow them some time to rest ; 
but they, having learned that Dionysius had a 
few days before embarked for Italy, pressed 
their general to lead them with all possible ex- 
pedition to Syracuse.’ 

In the mean time, the report of the arrival of 
Dion, spreading with rapidity, filled the whole 
country with hope and feer. “Already the in- 
habitants of Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. 


* Plut. in Lion. t.i. p. 968. 
*Id. ibid. 9. 967. “ 
Id, ibid. p.968. 

3 Td. ibid. Pe 969. 
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had come over to him, and those of Syracuse 
and the neighbouring country resorted to his 
army in crowds. ‘To five thousand of these he 
distributed the arnts which he had brought from 
Pelgponnesus.’ The principal inhabitants:.of 
the capital, habited in white robes, received him 
at the gates of the city, which he entered at the 
head of his troops, who marched in silence, fol- 
lowed by fifty thousand persons, who made the 
airering with their shouts.’ At the sound of 
the trumpet the clamour ceased; and the ‘herald 
who preceded him -declared: Syracuse fre; and 
tyranny destroyed. At these words .tears of 
grateful cmotion streamed from every eye, and 
“nothing was heard but a confused mixture of 
loud shouts and vows addressed-to heaven. The 
incense of sacrifice smoked in the temples and 
the streets, and the people, in the excess of their 
joy and gratitude, prostrated themselves at the 
feet of Dion, invoking him,as a beneficent. divi- 
nity, and throwing flowers over him.. A mo- 
ment after they fell furiously on the odions race 
of spies and informers with which the city 
swarmed, and massacred them without mercy ; 
. and these scenes of horror increased the general 
joy". 
~ Dion continued his dignified progress through 
the midst of tables spregtl on each side of the 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 414. * Plat. in Dion. t. i. p. 970. 
- £ Diod. Sic. ibid. p. 415. ° Plat. in Dion. t. i, p.970. 
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street. When he came-to the forum he stepped, 
and, from an elevated place, addressed ¢he peo- 
ple, to whom he again offered liberty, exhort- 
ing them to defend it with fortitude, and con- 
jaring them to place at the head of the reptblic © 
only such men as should be able ta conduct it 
in circumstances so critical. The people nomi- 
nated himself and his brother Megacles ; but, - 
however illustrious and honourable they esteem- 
ed the power with which they were to be-in- 
vested, they refused to accept it but on condi- 
tion that twenty of the principal inhabitants of 
Syracuse, the greater part of whom had been: 
proscribed by Dionysius, should be assigned 
them as associates. 

Some days after, Dionysius, informed too late 
of the arrival of Dion," returned by sea to Syra- 
-cuse, and entered the citadel, which was held 
blocked up by:.a walt that had been built round 
it. He immediately sent deputies to Dién;* 
who directed them to address themselves to the 
people. When admitted to the general assembly, 
they endeavoured to gain.its favour by the most 
flattering offers; such as atdiminutiaen ‘of the, 
taxes, and an exemption froiii military service _ 
in all wars undertaken without the eqnsent of 
the assersbly. Dionysius promised every thing,. 
but the people reqcired that the abolition 


* Plot. in Dion. t. i. p. 969. Diod: lib, 16. p. 415. 
* Plat. ibid. p. 971, z 
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of tyranny should be the first condition of; the 
treaty.e ope 
The king, who meditated am aet af. pectay, 
protracted the negotiation, and caused a:report 
to be circulated that he consented to resigw his 
authority.’ -At the same time he sent for the 
deputies from the people, and having detained 
them during the whole night, commanded a 
sally at the break of day. The barbarians who 
composed the garrison attacked the wall which 
shut in the citadel, demolished a part of it, and 
repulsed the’ troops of Syracuse, who, believing 
that an accommodation would speedily be con- 
cluded, had suffered themselves to be surprised. 
Dion, convinced that the fate of his country 
depended on the event ofthis day,.saw no other 
resource to encourage the intimidated troops 
than to carry valour to temerity. He-cajls them 
to rush into the midst of their enemies, not with 
his voice, which it is no longer possible they 
“should ‘hear, but by his example, whieh fills 
them with astonishment, and which they hesitate 
to follow. He singly makes his way through 
ethe victorioys erfémy, numbers of whom fall 
. beneath his swo¥, but at length is wounded, 
struck down, and carried off by some Syracusan 
es0ldiers, whose returning couragé inspires him 
with new strength. ‘He #hmediately mounts his 


7 Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 971. Diod. Sic. ee 16. p. 416. 
*Polyzen. Strateg. Hb. 5. cap. 2..§ 7. 
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horse, collects the fugitives, and with-his hand, 
that had been pierced by a lance, shows them 
the fatal field in which it must quickly be de- 
cided whether they shall pass'the remainder of 
their days in liberty or-bondage. A monient 
after he flies to the camp of the Peloponnesian 
treops, and brings them up to the combat. 
The barbarians, exhausted - with fatigue, only 
made a feeble resistance, and fled to conceal 
their shame in the Citadel. Fhe Syracusans 
‘distributed a hundred minz * to each of ‘the 
foréign soldiers, who unanimously decreed a 
crown of gold to their general.’ 

‘Dionysius then perceived that ‘it would be 
impossible for him to triumph over his enemies 
unless he could disunite them, and resolved to 
employ the same artifices to render Dion su- 
spected to the people which he had formerly 
made use of to render him odious to them. 
Hence those whispered rumours ‘which’ ‘fe 
caused to be spread through Syracuse, those in- 
trigues and suspicions with which he disturbed 
the peace of families, those insidious negotia- 
tions, and that fatal correspondence which he - 
maintained both with Dion anf the people. All 
his letters were communicated to the general 
assembly. One day one was found with this . 
address: To my Father The Syracusans, who 


* 9000 livres (3752) . 
* Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 971. 
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believed it to be from Hipparinus, Dien’s -son, 
did ngt offer to look into it, but-Dion opened it 
himself. Dionysius had foreseen that, should 
the refuse to read it publicly, it would excite-su- 
spicion; and that, if he read it, it must inspire 
fears. It was in the hand-writing of the king, 
who had expressed himself in the most artful 
manner, and insisted much on the reasons which . 
ought to induce Dion to. desert the interests of 
the people. His wife, his son, and his sister, 
were shut up in the citadel,,and on these Dio- 
nysius might.take.cruel vengeance... These in-’ 
direct menaces were succceded by complaints 
and entreaties equally capable of moving a mind 
of sensibility and generosity. But the most vi- 
rulent poison was concealed in the following 
words: “ Recollect the zeal with which for- 
merly, while you were with me, you supported 
tyranny. Far from restoring liberty to men who 
must hate yqu, because they remember the eyils 
of which you have been the author and the .in- 
strument, keep in your own hands the power 
which they have confided to you, and which 
alone can insureyour security and that of your 
family and your friends.”* 

Dionysius could not have derived. more ai 
vantage from the gaining of a battle than he did 
from this letter. Dionmppeared to the people 
as under che most unav¢idable necessity to keep 


> Plut. in Dion. t. i, p.972, Polyzen, lib. 5. cap. 2, § 8. 
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measures with, or to restore, the tyrant. From 
that moment he might have foreseen thedoss of 
his influence, for when once confidence is me 
jured, it is soon destroyed. - 

In the mean time arrived, under the condact 
of Heraclides, the second division of the troops 
from Peloponnesus. Heraclides; who enjoyed 
- great oredit at Syracuse,” seemed only destined 
to increase the troubles ofastate. His ambition 
formed projects which his-fickleness- never pes- 
mitted him to carry into execution. He betray- 
ed all parties without effecting the triumph of 
that which he espoused, and was only success: | 
ful in multiplying intrigues useless to. his de- 
signs. Under the tyrants, he had filled with 
distinction the first offices in the army. He had 
afterwards joined, deserted, and again returned 
to Dion. He possessed neither the virtues nor 
the abilities of that great man, but he surpassed 
him in the arts of pleasing and gaining friends’ 
Dion repulsed those who approached him by a 
cold reception, and the severity of his manners 
and his mind. His friends ineffectually exhort- 
ed him to become more affable and accessible, 
and Plato in vain told him in Its letters, that to 
be useful to men it was necessary to begin by 
being agreeable to them.’ Heraclides,more easy 
and indulgent, because nothing was sacred in 


» Diod. Sic. lib. 16.'p. 419. 
£ Plut. in Dion, t. i. p.972. 
* Plat. Epist. 4. t. iii. p. 321. 
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his esteem,.correpted the orators by his presents; 
and the multitude by his flatteries,. The people 
had already resolved ‘to: throw themselves into 
his arms, and at the first meeting. of ‘the as- 
seyhbly the command of the fleet was coriferted 
npon him. Dion, arriving in the moment, re- 
presented that the new office yas a dismember- 
ment of his own authority, obtained the revo- 
cation of the decree, and afterwards caused it to 
be confirmed in amore regular assembly, which 
he took care to. convoke.. He-was besides’ ‘da. 
sitous to: add several tiew prerogativerto the 
office of his rival, and contented himself with 
making remonstrances to him in private.* 

_ Heraclides affected to ‘appear sensible of this 
generous procedure. Assiduous, and © ets 
crouching to Dion, he observed, anticipated, 
and executed his commands, apparently with 
all the eagerness of gratitude, while by seeret 
intrigues he created invincible obstacles: to- hig 
designs. If Dion proposed an accommodation 
with Dionysius, suspicions were spread that he 
secretly maintained a good understanding witl 
the tyrant ; and f he made no such proposal, 
it was said that’he wished to continue the wat 
as long as possible to perpetuate his own autho 

» rity! : 
These absurd accusations were urged with 


* Plut. in Dion. ti. p. 972, 
* Plut. ibid. p. 973. 
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still:mone force after the fleet of the Syracusarid 
had defeated that of the king, commanded by: 
Philistus.* The galley of that general-haying 
been driven on shore, he had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of an irritated populace, who 
hefore they put him to death treated him with 
the-utmost barbarity, and dragged him igno- 
miniously through the streets:.* Dionysius him- 
self, had he been taken, would have undergone 
the same fate. He therefore, seeing he‘had no 
longer any resource, gave up the citadel to his ~ 
son Apollocrates, and found mcans to escape 

into. Italy. with his. wives.and treasures. Hera- 

clides, who, in quality of admiral, should have 

prevented his flight, seeing the inhabitants of 
Syracuse enraged against him, had the address 

to turn the storm on Dion, by suddenly pro- 

posing a division of the lands.* 

This: proposition, the. eternal-source of dis- 
sensions in many republican states; was received | 
with avidity by the multitude, who no longer 
ciccumscribed their claims by any bounds. The 
opposition of Dion occasioned a revolt, and in- 
an instant obliterated the membry of his services. 
It was determined that they shduld immed iately 
proceed to a division of the lands, that the Pe- 
loponnesian troops should be dismissed, and that 


- . 8 : . 
* Under the archonshin of FElpincs. in the vear hefpre 
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the administration of affairs should be Gonfided 
to twenty-i@enew mavictrntey of whom Hera- 
clides should be one.’ 

Nothing was now thought of but ta: ‘aduass 
and condemn Dion. As the adverse party: how- 
ever greatly feared the foreign troops he had 
with him, attempts were made to seduce them 
by the most splendid offers; but those brave war- 
riors, who had been treated with insult by being 
deprived of their pay, and still more by being. 
thus supposed capable of treachery, placed their 
general in,the midst-of.them, and passed through: 
the city, pursued and pressed by all the people, 
to whose outrages they only answered by re» 
proaches for their ingratitude and their perfidy, 
while Dion, to pacify them, had recourse to en- 
treaties and every mark of tenderness and. af: 
fection. The Syracusans, ashamed. that they: . 
had suffered him to escape, sent after him, to. 
harass his retreat, troops who took to flight: the 
moment he gave the signal-to.attack them. 

He retired to the territories of the Leontines,* 
who not only considered it as an honour. done 

to themselves to cdmit him and his brave com- 
_ panions into the number of their fellow-citizens, 
but by a noble generosity resolved to procure 
him a signal satisfaction. After having. sent 
“ambassadors to Syracusesto complain of hee ins 


‘. Plat. in Dion. t. i. p. 975. 
* Td. ibid. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 4290. 
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justice with which the. deliverers_of Sicily. had. 
been treated,.and received depriifies frem that 
city, appointed to accuse Dion, they convoked 
their allies, the cause was. discussed in the as- 
sembly, and the conduct of the Syracusans una- 
himously condemned. 

Far from acknowledging the justice of this 
sentence, the people of Syracuse congratulated 
themselves on having at once shaken off the yoke 
of two tyrants.by whom they had. successively 
been oppressed ; and their joy was still more in- 
creased by some advantages gained over theships 
of Dionysius, which.came to bring a supply of 
provisions for the.citadel, and to throw-into it 
some troops commanded by Nypsius of Neapolis.' 

- That able general, however, believed that the 
time to subdue the rebels was at length arrived. 
Encouraged by their late trivialsuccess, the in- 
solence of the Syracusans. no longer submitted, 
to any restraint, but had broken: évery. bond 
of subordination and decency. ‘Their days 
were passed in the excesses of the table, and 
their leaders suffered themselves to be hurried 
away by a licentiousness wlfich they could no, 
longer check. Nypstus sallicfi‘ from the citadel, 
threw down the wall by which it had, been a 
second time surrounded, made himself master, 
of one quarter of tht city, and gave it up to 
pillage. The troops of Syracuse wete repulsed, __ 
« * Plut. in Dion. ti. p.976. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 420. 
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the inhabitants massacred, and their wives and 
childre# loaded with chains, and led prisufiers 
to the citadel. The assembly immediately mef, 
and deliberated in’ tumult. Terror had frozén 
every mind, and despair no longer found any 
resource. At this moment, some voices were 
heard which proposed the recall of Dion ‘and 
hisarmy.’ The peaple immediately demanded 
him with toud exclamations: “Let hiny come;” 
' said they ; “may the gods restore hith ‘te bs, 
that he may oneé more. anepine tis with new 
courage IB ese Paap deeds 

“The deputies appointcd to make known ‘té 
Dion the wishes of the people were so expedi- 
tious that they arrived on the same ‘day in the 
territories of the Leontines. "Ehey fell: at “the 
feet of Dion, bathed in tears, ahd moved his 
compassion’ by a lively description of the chla- 
mities which his country suffered. When in- 
troduced to the assembly of the Leontines; thé 
two principal ambassadors conjured the péople 
to save a city but too deserving both of theif 
hatred and their pity. 

» When they -had “ended, 2 mournful silehce 
reigned in the assembly. Dion attempted to 
speak, but tears interrupted his words. “At 
lgngth, encouraged by his s troops, who partici- 
pated in his grief, he thus addressed theth : 
. Warriors of Peloponnesus, and you faithful 
™ Plut. in Dien, t.i. p.976. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 422. 
VOL. y. F 
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allies, itisfor you to deliberate on what regards 
yourselves ; I, for my part, have not the liberty 
of choice. - Immediate destruction menaces Sy- 
racuse,.and it is my duty.tdé save her; or bury 
myself-beneath her ruins. I place myself among 
the number of, her deputies; and 1 add; we 
have been the most. imprudent, and we now 
are the most unfortunaté of men. If you are 
moved at -owr’remorse, hasten to succour a city 
which you have once saved: if you can only 
fix your attention on our injustice,.may the 
gods at least recompense the zeal and fidelity of 
which you have given mé such affecting proofs ! 
and never may you forget that Dion;-whe fot- 
sook not you when his country was in fault, 
and never will abandon his country iol she is 
unfortunate.” : 

He was about to continue, but all the soldiots 
with the liveliest emotion, exclaimed with one 
voice: “ Place yourself at our head, and let us 
fly to deliver Syracuse.” The ambassadors, 
*byercome with joy and gratitude,.threw them- 
selves on their necks, and invoked 4 thousand 
bléssings on Dion, who only gave his field 
time to take a slight repast.*'« ho ete 

-: Scareely had he begun his marchy ‘when he 
was met by other deputies, some of whom 
pressed him to- “hasten, and others to defer his 

* yeturn, The former spake in the name of the 


» Plat. in Dion, tei. p. 9776 
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wisest and best part of the citizens} *the: latter 
were the agents of the- opposite faction: »The 
enemy having retired, the orators had again ap~ 
peared, and sowed dissension in the minds of 
the people; a-part of whom, induced by their 
clamours, had resolved to owe their liberty only 
to themselves, and to seize onthe gates of the 
city, to exclude all foreign succour ; while, on 
the other. side, the: more sensible’citizens, terri- 
fied at such foolish presumption, used all their 
efforts to confirm the recall of the Peloponnesiat 
soldiers: Dion did not think it proper-either 
to suspend or hasten his march. He advanced 
slowly towards Syracuse, and was only at the 
distance of sixty stadia,* when couriers succes- 
sively-arrived from all parties and all ranks of 
the citizens, even Heraclides himself, his most 
implacable enemy. The besieged had ‘made’ 
a-new sally; and while some completed the de- 

* struction of the wall of circumvallation, others, 
like raging tigers, attacked the inhabitants, 
without distinction of age or sex; while others} 
to form an impenetrable barrier against the fo- 
aeign troops, threw Yire-brands and flaming darts 
on the houses contiguous to the citadel? 

At. this news Dion hastened to the citadel 
with all possible speed. Already he perceived 
the flames and clouds of Smoke which rose in 


°. Plut. in-Dion. tyi. p. 977. . 
* About two leagues and a quarter. 
PId.abide 
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the air, atid heard the insolent shouts of the vic» 
tots, and the lamentable cries of the inhabitants, 
He arrived, the people fell at his feet, and:the 
enemy, in astonishment, dréw-up in order of 
battle, at the foot of the citadel:* They chose 
this post that they might be defended: by the 
almost inaccessible ruins of the wall they had 
destroyed, and still more by that terrible: ram- 
part of fire which their fury had enkindled. .* 
While the Syracusans lavished on their gene- 
ral the same acclamations and the same titles of 
Saviour and God with which they had received 
him on his first triumph, his troops divided.into 
columns, and, animated: by his examply,::ad- 
vanced in good order through the burning ashes, 
the flaming timbers, and the blood and dead 
bodies with which the squares and streets were 
filled ; and through the dreadful darkness of a 
thick smoke, by the still-more dreadful light of 
devouring fires, and amid the ruin’. of houses 
which fell with a fearful crash on every side of 
them. When arrived at the last intrenchment, 
they passed it with the same courage, netwith- 
standing the obstinate and ferocious resistanco 
of the soldiers of Nypsius, who were cut in - 
pieces, or obliged to shut themselves xp im: the 
citadel. é 
On the day following, the inhabitants, after 
having stopped the progress of the conflagration, 
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found themselves in profound tranquillity. The 
orators and other heads of the fagtions had fled 
from the city into voluntary banishment, except 
Heraclides, and Theodotus, his uncle, wheayere 
too well acquainted with Dion not to know that 
his anger’ would easily be disarmed by a con- 
fession of their fault. The friends of the latter 
warmly. represented to him that he would never 
‘be able to root out the spirit of sedition, a still 
werse evil than tyranny, from the state, if he 
refused.to give- wp these two criminals to the 
soldiess, who loudly demanded their punish- 
ment: but Dion mildly replied : “ Other gene- 
rals pass their lives in martial labours to obtain 
success, which they frequently owe only to 
chance. Educated in the school of Plato, I 
have learned to triumph over my passions ; and 
to ensure a victory which I may attribute to 
myself alone, I must pardon and forget offences. 
Because Heraclides has-debased. his soul by his 
perfidies and wickedness, must mine be defiled 
by anger and revenge? I seek not to excel him 
in power‘ or abilities; I wish to vanquish bim 
«by my.virtucs, and to recall him to his duty by - 
+ my benefactions’” 
In the mean time he blocked the citadel so 
qclosely, that the garrison, being in want of pro- 
visions, could no longer*be made to obey any : 


* Plut. in Dion. t.i. p.978. 
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discipline.” Apollocrates, obliged to capitulate, 
obtained permission to depart with his mother, 
his sister, and his effects, which he carried away 
in five galleys. The people fan to the sea-side 
to view the pleasing sight, and enjoy the: glori- 
ous day on which liberty was at length restored 
to Syracuse, the last remains of her oppressors 
expelled, and the most powerful of tyrannies 
entirely destroyed. 

Apollocrates proceeded to join his father Dio- 
nysius, who was then in Italy. After ‘his‘de 
parture, Dion entered the ‘citadel, where Aris- 

‘tomache his sister, and Hipparinus his son;-met 
him, and received his first embracts. «Arete 
followed them, trembling, transfixed with grief, 
and wishing, yet fearing, to lift up to him her 
eyes suffused with tears, when Aristomache, 
taking her by the hand, thus addressed her 
brother: « How shall it be possible to express 
all that we have suffered during your absened? 
Your return and your victories at length per- 
mit us ta respire. But, alas! my daughter, com- 
pelled at the expense of her own happiness arid 
mine to enter into a new inion, is wretched« 
amid the universal joy. In ‘what manner will 
you view the fatal necessity to which the cruelty 
of the tyrant has reduced her? Shall she salute« 
you as her uncle or Ifer husband ? * Dion, an- 
able to restrain his tears, tendegly embraced his 


* Plut. in Dion. ti. p.980. Demosth. in Leptin. 565. — 
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wie, and, having committed his son to her.care, 
entreated, her to share with him the humble ha- 
bitation-he had chosen, for he would not dwell 
in the palace of kings." : 

It is not my design to write the panegyric of 
Dion; I mean simply to relate some of his ac- 
tions: and though the interesting facts of the 
narrative in which I have engaged may have 
pethaps led me too far, I cannot deny myself 
the. pleasure of following, to the close of his 
days, a man who, placed,in every different con- 
dition and situation, was ever as unlike to others 
as he was similar to himself, and whose life 
would furnish the noblest materials for the his- 
tory of virtue, ; 

After so many triumphs, he wished to acquit 
himself, in public and in private, of what he 
owed to the companions of his labours, and, the 
citizens who had assisted in effecting the revo- 
lution. With some he shared his glory, with 
others his riches, Simple and modest in his 
dress, and frugal and plain in his diet, he was 
only magnificent in the exercise of his genero- 
. sity. _ While, he tnforced the admiration, not 
only of Sicily, bat of Carthage and all. Greece ; 
while Plato told him that the eyes of the whole 
world were fixed on him ;* he was only atten- 
tive to that small number of enlightened specta- 

Plat: In Dion. t. i. p.980. 
. » Plot. Epist. 4. teiii. p. $2. 
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tors, who, disregarding his exploits and his sue- 
cess, waited to observe him in the moment. of 
Prosperity, to bestow on him their esteem or 
their contempt.* . 

In his time, in fact, the philosophers.had Con: 
ceived the project of seriously labouring for 
the reformation of the human tace. With this 
view they had undertaken to form the mind of 
the Younger Dionysius, who had disappointed 
their hopes.—Dion had afterwards again revived 
them, and several disciples of Plato had followed 
him in his expedition.” From their ideas, and 
his own experience, with the assistance of some 
Corinthians, whom he had induced to:come to 
Syracuse, he traced the plan ofa republic, which 
should conciliate all powers and all interests, 
He gave the preference to a mixt government, 
in which the class of the principal citizens 
should counterbalance the power of the sove- 
reign and that of the people. He even wished 
that the people should not be called on to vote, 
except on certain occasions, as was practised at 
Corinth.? : 

" He dared not, however, attempt to carry hig 
project into execution, because he foresaw his 
designs must be opposed by an almost inyincible 
obstacle. Heraclides, since their reconciliation, 
had never ceased to perplex him by open or 

* Plut. in Dion. t.i. p.981. 


. YId. ibid. p.967. 
* Plat. Ep. 7. t.iii. p.335. Plut. in Dion. t.iop.981. 
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secret intrigues; and, as he was the ddol of the 
multitude. it- could not be expected that he 
would favour a project which would destroy the 
democracy. The partisans of Dion proposed.to 
him*more than once to rid himself of this rest- 
less and turbulent man. He had always refused 
to give his consent to this, butsit was at length 
forced from him by importunity.” The Syra- 
cusans immediately rose, and though he appeas- 
ed them, they were highly incensed at an action 
which circumstances might seem to justify in 


the eyes of the politician, but which filled his: 


soul with remorse, and overclouded with me. 
lancholy the remainder of his days. 

Delivered from this enemy, he soon found 
another more perfidious and more dangerous. 
During his stay in Athens, an Athenian, named 


Callippus,* received him into his house, obtain- - 


ed his friendship, of which he was unworthy, 
and followed him into Sicily. . Promoted to the 
first military oflices, he justified the chojce of bis 
general, and gained the confidence of the troops. 


After the death of Heraclides, he perceived, 


that it would cost Him but one atrocious action 
to render himself*thaster of Sicily. The multi- 
tude were in need of a chief who would flatter 
hem in their caprices. They feared more and 
“Pint. in Dion. ti. p.98t. Nep. i in Dion. ‘cap. 6. 

* Cornelius Nepos calls him Callicrates. T. 


* Plat. Ep. 7, t.ji#@ 353 et 334, Plut. in Dion, t.i. 
DOS). 
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more lest Dion should despoil them of their aue 
thority, to vest it in himself, or bestow it on tlie 
class of rich citizens. Among people of under- 
standing, the politicians: conjectured. that he 
would not always be able: to resist the allure. 
ments of a crown, and imputed to him their 
suspicions as a,crime. “The greater part of those 
warriors whom he had brought from Pelopon- 
nesus, and whom honour had attached to his 
service, had fallen in battle.'—In fine, all minds, 
fatigued with their own inaction and his virtues, 
regretted the licentiousness and the factions in 
which they had so long been. engaged. 

On this situation of affairs Callippus. founded 
his insidious machinations. He began’ by in- 
forming Dion of the true or supposed murmurs 
which the troops, he said, sometimes suffered 
to escape them; and even procured himself to 
‘be commissioned to sound their dispositions and 
intentions. He then insinuated himself into the 
good opinion of the soldicrs, fomented their 
discontents, and communicated his views to 
those who favoured his advances; while they 
who rejected them with indy ignation in yain aps 
prised their general of the ‘secret. practices of 
Callippus; he only saw in his conduct the assi- 
duity and zeal of a faithful friend. ante 

The conspiracy made ain progress every 


¢ Plut. in Brut. p. 1010. Plat.. in Dion. t. i. p. 981. 
* Plut. in Dion. t.i. p.982. Nep. ibid. cap. 8. 
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day; but Dion would not deign to bestow on it 
the least attention. He was at length induced 
to pay some regard to the notices he received 
from: every quarter, and which for some: time 
had “alarmed his family; but tormented with 
the remembrance of the death of Heraclides, 
ever present to his mind, he declared that he 
would rather choose to die a thousand times, 
than to be incessantly taking precautions 
against his friends and his enemies‘ 

In the choice of the former he was. not: saffi- 
ciently careful ;* and when he was: convinced 
that the greater part of those he had supposed 
his friends were men of base and corrupt minds, 
he made no use of the discovery ; either because 
he could not believe them capable:of such an 
excess of villany,’ or because he thought he 
ought to resign himself to his fate. He then no 
doubt was an instance, that it is possible for 
virtue itself to be discouraged by the eats 
and wickedness of men. 

In the mean ‘time his wife and sister assidu- 
ously investigated the traces of the conspiracy ; 

-which Callippus kiliowing, he presented himself 
before them, shédding a flood of tears, and, to 
persuade them that he was innocent, offered to 

asubmit to themost rigorous test. They required 


* Plut. ip Dion. t.i. p.982, 
* Plat. Hpist.7. p. 333. 
® id. ibid. p. 351. 
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from him the great oath. This alone ean inspire 
the hardened villain with terror. -He, however, 
immediately consented to take it, and was con- 
ducted into the subterranean recesses of the 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine. There, after 
the sacrifices prescribed on such occasions, ha- 
bited in the robe of one of those goddesses, and 
holding a lighted torch, he called on them to 
witness his innocence, and pronounced the most 
horrible imprecations.against himself, should he 
be perjured. The ceremony ended, he preceed- 
ed to prepare every thing for the execution of 
his project. ; 

He chose for it the as of the festival of. oe 
serpine; and having ascertained that Dion had 
not.left his house, he put himself at the head 
of some soldiers from the island of Zacynthus,* 
some of whom surrounded the house, while 
others forced: their way into an apartment on 
the ground floor, in which Dion was, with. se+ 
veral of his friends, who dared not risk their 
lives to preserve his. The conspirators, who - 
had come without arms, threw themselves on 
him, and long tortured hinf in attempting to. 
strangle him ; but as he still ‘vreathed, some. of ; 
those without threw adagger in at the window, 
with which the assassins immediately stabbed, 


* Plut. in Dion. t.i, p. 982. ” Neps ibid. cap. 8, 
* Diod. Sic. lib, 16. p. 432, 
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him to the heart.'* Some pretend that Callip- 
pus had drawn his sword, but could not prevail 
en himself t6 strike his benefactor." Thus died 
Dion, aged about-fifty-five years, in the: aes 
year after his return into Sicily." 

His death produced a sudden change at Syrat 
euse. The inhabitants, who began to detest 
him as a tyrant, now lamented him as the.au- 
thor of their liberty. His funerals were’ ecle- 
brated-at the expense of the public treasury,and 
his tomb was = iu the-most nee 
‘place in the city” 

Yet, Seieachu aitight aunt, inw hich some 
blood was shed, though not that of the guilty, 
no person dared to attack the assassins,’ and 
Callippus peaceably reaped the fruit of his crime: 
A short time after, the friends of Dion united 
to revenge his death; but were overpowered. 
Callippus, defeated in his turn by Hipparinus, 
the brother of Dionysius,? and: every. where 
hated and expelled, was constrained to take're 
fage in Italy, with a remnant of banditti who 
followed his fortunes, and at length. perished 

-miserably, thirteeh months after the death of 
Dion, having beén, as is pretended, stabbed with 


fe 


! Ptat. in Dion; t.i. p.983. Nep. ibid. cap. 9. 
*The year 353 before Christ. 

* Plat. Epist. 7. tii, p- 334. 

* Nep: in’ Dion. cap. 10. "Yd. ibid. 

» Plut. in Brut.-t:i. p. 1011. 

&@ Diod. Sic. Hb. 16. p. 346. 
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the same dagger which had deprived that great 
man of life." 

‘While the people of Sicily were labouring to 
destroy tyranny, Athens, which boasts so much 
of her love of Kiberty, exhausted herself in vain 
efforts to bring again under the yoke thestates 
which for some years past had detached them- 
selves from her alliance.* She resolved to seize 
on Byzantium, and, with this view, dispatched 
a hundred and twenty galleys under the com- 
mand of Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares, | 
who sailed to the Hellespont, where the fleet of 
the enemy, nearly of equal force, soon after ar- 
rived. On each side. preparations were made 
for;battle, when a violent tempest arose. Chares 
nevertheless proposed to begin the attack ; and 
as the two other generals, more able and pru- 
dent, were of a different opinion, he openly ac- 
cused them-to the army, and seized this oppor- 
tunity to effect their ruin. The people of 
Athens, when thcy heard the letters read in 
which he: charged them with treachery, were 
inflamed with anger, uomnemiately recalled them, 
and ordered a prosecution ‘to be commenced . 
against them. = 

The victories of Timotheus, seventy-five cities 
which he had united te the republic,’ the ho-, 


* Plut. in Dion. p. 983. * See Chap. XXL 
* Diod. Sie. lib. 16. p. 424, 
* Hischin. de Fals. Legat. p. 406, 
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nours which had formerly been paid him, his 
old age, nor even the justice of his cause, could 
not all save him from the partiality of his judges. 
He-was condemned to pay a fine of a hundred 
talents,* and retired to the city of Chalcis:in 
Eubeea,’ filled with indignation against his fel- 
low-citizens, whom he had so often enriched 
by his conquests, and who after his death mani- 
fested a répentance equally late and fruitless.” 
Ha paid on this occasion the tax of the contempt 
which he had always entertained. for Chares. 
One. day, -at-the election of generals; some'mer- 
cenary orators, to exclude Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus, highly extolled Chares, to whom they 
attributed the qualities of a robust athleta. He 
is, said they, in the vigour of life, and capable 
of supporting the heaviest fatigues. “ Such «a 
man is. proper for the army.”—+* No doubt,” 
said Timotheus, “ to carry the baggage.” * 
The condemnation of Timotheus did:not ap- 
pease the fury of the Athenians; nor could it 
intimidate Iphicrates, who defended himself 
with intrepidity. The military expression was 
remarked by which he turned the attention of 
his judges to the ‘conduct of the general who 
had plotted his destruction. “ My subject hur- 
gies me on,” said he; “ I must open myself a 


* 540,000 litres (22,5000.) 
* Nep. in Timoth. cap. 3. ® Id. ibid. cap. 4. 
. 7 Pint, Apophth, t 3i, p. 187. Id. an Seni, &c. tit 
_— p. 788. i 
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way through the actions of Chares.’* In. the 
course of his defence he apostrophised the 
orator Aristophon, who had accused him of 
having suffered himself to be corrupted bya 
bribe. “ Answer me,” said he, with a’tore of 
authority ; “ would you have been guilty of so 
infamous an action?” “ I certainly should not,” 
replied the orator. “And can you suppose,” 
answered he, “ that Iphicrates can have done 
what Aristophon would not have been base 
enough to dor”? a ne 
To the resources of eloquence he added an- 
other, the success of which appeared to him less 
uncertain. The tribunal was surrounded by 
several young officers attached to his interests; 
and he himself let his judges sometimes sec a 
dagger which he wore under his robe. He was 
acquitted,’ and served no more, When some 
persons-remenstrated to him on the violence by 
which he thus overawed justice, he replied rae § 
have long borne arms for the safcty of my coun- 


‘try, and I should be simple indeed if I did not 


have recourse to them for my own security,” * 
Chares however did not fprocced to Byzan-. 

tium. Under the pretext tlfat he was in want 

of provisions,‘ he entered with his army into the 


* Aristot. de Rhetor. lib. 3: cap. 10. tii. p- 595. © 
*1d. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 25. tii. p-373.. 
™ * Nep. in Iphicr. cap. 3. Polyeen. Strateg. lib. 3. Cap. 9. ° 
x° 29, 5 
* Polyzen. ibid. 
*Demosth. in Phil. t. i. p.50. 
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pay of the satrap Artabazus, who had, revolted 
against Artaxerxes king of Persia, and who was 
ont the point of being overpowered by forces su- 
perior to his own.’ The arrival of the Athe- 
nians.changed the face of affairs. The army of. 
Artaxerxes was defeated, and Chares imme- 
diately wrote to the people of Athens that he 
had obtained over the Persians a victory-no less 
glorious than that of Marathon.’ But this news 
only occasioned a transient joy. The Athenians, 
terrified at the complaints and menaces of the 
King of Persia, recalled their general, and 
hastened to offer peace and independence to 
the cities which had thrown off their yoke. 
Thus terminated this war,* equally fatal to 
both parties. On the one side, several of the 
confederated states, exhausted of men and 
nioney, were obliged to submit to the power 
of Mausolus king of Caria;* and on the 
other, Athens, besides being deprived of the 
succours she derived from their alliance, lost 
three of her best generals, Chabrias, Timotheus, 
and Iphicrates.' Immediately after, another war 
began,t which became gencral; and, to the 

© Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p-434. 

* Plut. in Arat. t. i. p. 1034. 

* Diod. ibid. p. 424. 

* Under the archonship. of Elpines, which corresponds 
wh the years $56 and 355 before Christ. 

* Demosth. de Rhod. Libert. p. 144. 

* Nep. in Timeth. cap. 4. 


+ Under the archonship of Agathocles, the year 354 
before Christ. : 
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misfortune of Greece, displayed the great abi- 
lities of Philip of Macedon. 
The Amphictyons, whose principal office’is 
to watch over the interests of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, having assembled, the. The- 
bans, who, in concert with the Thessalians, 
direct the proccediags of that tribunal, accused 
the Phocians of having scized on some lands 
‘which appertained to the god, and procured 
-them to be condemned to pay a heavy fine.“ 
The accusers were *impelled by the spirit of 
revenge. The Thessalians still blushed at the 
victorics which the Phocians had formerly gain- 
ed over them.’ Besides the motives of rivalry 
which always subsist between neighbouring 
nations, the city of Thebes was indignant at 
not having been able to force an inhabitant of 
Phocis to restore a Theban woman whom he 
had carried off.” 
The first decree was immediately followed by 
a second, which consecrated to the god the 
lands of the Phocians. It besides authorised 
the Amphictyonic league to take vengeance 
on the cities which had t#l then neglected to 
obey the decrees of the tribunal. This latter 
- clause had reference to the Lacedeemonfans, 
against whom a decree had been passed several 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 425. - 
‘ Pausan, Hib. 10. cap. i. p. 799. 
» Duris, ap. Athen. lib. 13, cap. L. p. 560 
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years since, which had not yet been carried 
into execution." , 

In any other circumstances, the Phocians 
would have feared to brave the danger by 
which they were menaced. But it was then 
seen how much ‘great revolutions sometimes 
depend on trifling causes.° A, short time be- 
fore two individuals of Phocis, each wishing 
to obtain a rich heiress for his son, interested 
the whole nation in their quarrel, and formed 
two parties, which, in all public deliberations, 
listened only to the voice of mutual hdtred. 
Therefore, no sooner had some Phocians. pro-. 
posed to submit to the decrees of the Amphic- 
tyons, than Philomelus, whose riches and abi- 
lities had placed him at the head of the eppo- 
site faction, loudly exclaimed, that to give way 
to injustice was the most flagrant and pérni- 
cious of all acts of cowardice; that the Pho- 
cians had legitimate claims, not only to the 
lands which it had been made a crimé in them 
to cultivate, but to the temple of Delphi itself; 
and that he only asked their confidence in him, 
to preserve them frdm the ignominious chastise- 
ment decreed against them by the tribunal of 
the Amphictyons.? 

* » Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 425 et 430. 
° Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 4. t. il. p.390. Duris, ap. 
Athen. lib. 13. p. 560. 


® Djod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 425, Pausan, lib. 10. cap. 2. 
p- 802. 
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His rapid cloquence had its full effect on the 
Phocians. Invested with absolute power, he 
flew to Lacedemon, prevailed on king Archi- 
damus to approve his projects, and obtained 
from him fifteen talents, which, added to fifteen 
others that he advanced himself, enabled him 
to take into pay a great number of merce- 
naries, to seize on the temple, surround it with 
a wall, and tear down from the columns the 
defamatory decrees which the Amphictyons had 
enacted against the states accused of sacrilege. 
The Locrians in vain hastened to the defence of 
the sacred place; they were put to flight, and 
their ravaged country enriched the conquerors." 
The war lasted ten years and some months: 
in the continuation of this work, I shall relate 
the principal events which happened in that 
time. 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 426. 

* Aischin. de Fals. Legat. p.415._ Id. in Ctesiph. p. 452. 
Diod. Sic. ibid. p. 418 et 455. Pausan, Hb, 9, p. 724 
Id. lib. 10. p. 802. 
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CHAP. LXL 


Letters on the general affairs of Greece, addressed to Anacharsis 
and Philotas, during their Travels in Egypt and Persia. 


URING my stay in Greece, I had so often 

heard speak of Egypt and Persia, that I 
could no longer resist my desire to visit, those 
two. kingdoms: Apollodorus had assigned me 
Philotas to accompany me in my journey, and 
had promised to inform us of all that passed 
while we were absent. Others of our friends 
made us the same promise. Their letters, which 
T shall here give, sometimes entire, and some- 
times by extracts, were on some occasions only 
a simple journal, and on others accompanied by 
reflexions. 

We set out at the end of the second year of 
the 106th Olympiad.* The south of Greece 
then ‘enjoyed profound tranquillity, but the 
north was disturbed by the war of the Pho- 
cians and the enterprises of Philip king of 
Macedon. : 

Philomelus, the leader of the Phocians, had 
fortified himself at Delphi. He sent off am- 


* Jn the spring of the year 354 before Christ. 
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bassadors -on every side, but no person could 
have imagined that such apparently unimpor- 
tant disputes would ultimately be the occasion 
of the ruin of Greece, which a hundred and 
twenty-six years before had resisted the whole 
power of Persia. 

Philip was engaged in frequent quarrels 
with the Thracians, Ilyrians, and other “bar- 
barous nations. He meditated the conquest 
of the Grecian ctties situate on the frontiers 
of his kingdom, and of which the greater part 
were allied or tributary to the Athenians. The 
latter people, offended that he had kept pos- 
session of Amphipolis, which had belonged to 
them, attempted some hostilities against him, 
but dared not proceed to an open rupture. 


DIOTIMUS BEING ARCHON AT ATHENS. 

The 3d year of the 106th Olympiad. 

(From the 26th of June of the year 354, to the 14th of July of the 
year 353, before Christ.) 

LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. ; 
GREECE is full ofedissensions.* Some 
condemn the enterprise of. Philomeius, and 
others vindicate it. The Thebans, with the 
whole body of the Boedtians, the Locrians, and 
the different nations of Thessaly, having all pri- 
vate injuries to revenge, threaten’ to take ven- 


* Diod, lib. 16. p. 40, 
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geance for the insult offered to the god of 
Delphi. The Athenians, the Lacedemonians, 
and some cities of Peloponnesus, have de- 
clared for the Phocians, from hatred to the 
Thebans. 

Philomelus at first protested that he would 
not touch the treasures of the temple ;‘ but, 
terrified at the preparations of the Thebans, 
he has seized on a part of those riches, which 
hagenabled him to increase the pay of the mer- 
cenaries, who from every side hasten to Delphi. 
He has successively defeated the Locrians, the 
Beedtians, and the Thessalians. 

Some days since, the army of the Phocians, 
having entered a close country, unexpectedly 
met with that of the Boedtians, superior in 
numbers, and the latter gained a complete vic- 
tory. Philorhelus, covered with wounds, re- 
pulsed to an eminence, and surrounded on all 
sides, chose rather to throw himself from the 
top of a rock than to fall into the hands of his 
enemies.” . 


' Diod. lib. 16. p. 429 ct 431. 
* Ich ibid. p. 432, Pausan. lib. 10. cap. 2. p- 802. 
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IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF EUDEMUS. 
The 4th year of the 106th Olympiad. 
(From the 14th of July of the year 353, to the 3d of July of the 
year 352, before Christ.) 
LETTER OF APOLLODORUS, 


IN the last assembly of the Phocians, the 
persons of most sense advised peace; but Ono- 
marchus, who had collected the shattered re- 
mains of the army, so effectually employed ‘his 
eloquence and influence that it has been deter- 
mined to continue the war, and to confide to 
him the same power as Philomelus possessed, 
He is employed in raising new troops. The 
gold and silver taken from the sacred treasury 
have been conyerted into money, and many of 
the statues of brass at Delphi into helmets and 
swords,” : 

A report has prevailed that Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, was preparing to turn his arms against 
Greece. Nothing was talked of but his im- 
mense preparations. It was said that not less 
than twelve hundred camelg would be neces- 
sary to carry the gold intended for the ‘pay of 
the troops.’ 

The assembly met tumultuously. In the 
midst of the public alarm, some persons pro-" 
posed to call on all the Grecian States, and even 


* Diod. lib. 16. p. 433, 7 Demosth. de Class, p. 136, 
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the king of Macedonia,* to unite for the ge- 
neral defence of Greece; to anticipate Arta- 
xerxes, and to carry the war into his dominions. 
Demosthenes, who, after having distinguished 
himself in his pleadings in the courts of justice, 
has lately taken an active part in public affairs, 
spoke in opposition to this proposal; but he 
strongly insisted on the necessity of putting our- 
selves in a state of defence. He has foreseen 
and provided for every thing; stated what 
‘number of ships, what infantry, and what ca- 
valry will be necessary, and in what manner 
the requisite supplies may be raised. The dis- 
cernment of the orator has been greatly ap- 
plauded. In fact, such prudent measures will 
be of the highest utility to us against Arta- 
xerxes, should he invade Grecce, and against 
our present enemies, should he have no such 
design It has been since known that the 
king of Persia had no thoughts of attacking 
us, and we have no longer thought seriously 
of any thing. 

I know not how to accustom myself to these 
periodical excesses” of despondence and confi- 
dence ; we pass ‘in a moment from despair to 
exultation. An individual who never acquires 
experience by his errors is deservedly aban- 
doned to his folly; but in what light must we 
view a whole nation which, solely occupied 


? Tit. Phil. ap. Demosth. p. It. 
@ Demosth. de Rhod. p. 114, 
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by the present, bestows not a thought on either 
the past or future, and .which forgets its fears, 
as a flash of lightning or peal of thunder is 
forgotten when it is past. = 

The greater part of the people of Athens 
speak of the king of Persia with dread, and of 
the king of Macedon wiih contempt.? They 
do not observe that the latter prince has not 
failed for some time to take every opportunity 
to make incnrsions into our territories ; that.he 
has seized on our islands of Imbros and Lem- 
nos; that he has loaded with chains such of 
our citizens as had settled on those countries: 
that he has taken several of our ships on the 
coasts of Euboea; and that still more recently 
he has made a descent on Attica, at Marathon, 
and carried off the sacred galley... This insult, 
offered to us at. the very place which was for- 
merly the scene of our glory, has made us 
blush ; but with us the colour of shame saan 
disappears. 

Philip is continually present every where, 
No sooner had he quitted our shores than he 
flew to the maritime parts of Thrace, took the 
fortress of Methone, demolistied it, and distri- 
buted the fertile fields around it to his soldiers, 
of whom he is the idol. : - 

During the siege of that city, he swam over 
the river.” An arrow shot by af archer, or 
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from a machine, struck him in the right eye ° 
and, notwithstanding the extreme pain he 
must have suffered, he regained the bank from 
which he had swimmed. His” physician -Crito- 
bulus has,extracted the arrow with great skill? 
the eye is not disfigured, but it is deprived® of 
sight.* 

This accident has not diminished his ardour: 
he is now besicging the fortress of Heraa, to 
which we have just claims. Athens is in com- 
motion, and the generat assembly has passed a - 
decree to raise a. contribution of sixty talents, t 
fit out forty galleys, and enrol those who have 
not attained their forty-fifth year*{ These 
preparations require time; the winter .ap- 
proaches, and the expedition must be deferred 
till the ensuing summer. 

Inthe midst of the alarm occasioned by the 
projects of the Persian monarch, and the enter- 
prises of the king of Maccdon, ambassadors ar- 
rived from the king of Lacedeemon, and others 
at the same time from the Mcgalopolitans, 
whose city he has besieged. -Archidamus pro- 


.® : 

© Strab. Hib. 7. p. 330; Hb. 8. p. 374. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. 
p- 434. Justin. lib. 7. cap. 6. 

* Plin. hb.7. cap. 57. p. 393. - 

= * A parasite who followed Philip, named Ctidemug, after 

that priuce was wounded, appeared with a plaster on his eye. 
(lian. Hist. Anim. lib. 9. cap. 7-) 

+ 324,000 livres (13,5002. ) 

= Demosth. Olynth. 3. p. 35. 


* * Towards-the month of October,.in the year 353 before 
Pa, ee ee re . 
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posed to us to join the Lacedemonians, and 
restore the cities of Greece to the situation in 
which they were before the late wars. All 
usurpations and encroachments were to be 
given back, and all new settlements destroyed. 
Tie Thebans have taken from us Oropus ; they 
were to be forced to restore it: they have razed 
Thespiz and Platea; they should be rebuilt: 
they have founded Megalopolis in Arcadia, to 
restrain the incursions of the Lacedzemoniaas ; 
it should be demolished. The orators and citi- 
zens were divided in their opinions; Demo- 
sthenes” clearly showed that the execution of 
this project would indeed weaken the Thebans 
our énemies, but must increase the power of 
the Lacediemonians our allies, and that our 
safety depended entirely on our being able to 
maintain a proper balance between those two 
republics. Both parties have united to support 
his opinion with their suffrages. 

In the mean time, the Phocians have furnish- 
ed the Lacedemonians with troops, and the 
Thebans and other states have sent assistance 
to the Megalopolitans. Mdny battles have al- 
ready been fought, and, after much bloodshed, 
peace will soon be concluded : z 

The war in the northern provinces of Greece. 
has not been less murderous and destructive. 
The Phocians, Beedtians, and Thessalians, by 


* Demosth. pro Megalop. p. 154. 
§ Diod. Sic. dib. 16. p. 458. 
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turns conquerors and conquered, continue a 
contest which religion and national jealousy ren- 
der extremely cruel. An incident that has lately 
happened presents but a melancholy prospect. 
Lycophron, tyrant of Phere in Thessaly, has 
entered into a league with the Phocians to sub- 
jugate the Thessalians. The latter have im- 
plored the assistance of Philip, who has imme- 
diately hastened to their succour. After some 
indecisive actions, two successive defeats have 
obliged him to retire into. Macedonia, , It was 
imagined that he was reduced. to the last ex- 
tremity, and his soldicrs began to desert, when, 
on a sudden, he again appeared in Thessaly. 
His troops, and those of the Thessalians his 
allies, amounted to more than twenty-three 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse. Ono- 
marchy, at the head of twenty thousand foot, 
and three hundred horse, had joined Lyco- 
phron. The Phocians, after an ‘obstinate re- 
sistance, have been defeated, and driven to-. 
wards the sea-shore, from which was seen at a 
distance the fleet of the Athenians, commanded 
‘by Chares. The gseater part of the fugitives, 
having thrown themselves into the sea to swim 
- to the Athenian ships, perished, with Onor 
marchus their general, whose body Philip 
caused to be hung on a gibbet. The loss of the 
Phocians is-very considerable; six thousand 
were slain in the battle, and three thousand, 
Bee FG Be [Gy RE bea NR ME er 
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have been thrown into the sea as wretches gaily 
of sactilege.* 

The Thessalians, by joining with Philip, 
have thrown down the barrier which obstructed 
the progress of his ambition. For some yeats, 
he had suffered the Greeks to enfeéble each 
other, and from his throne, as from a watch- 
tower,' had waited the moment when some oné 
of the contending parties shotild solicit his as- 
sistance. He is now authorised to interferg in 
the affairs of Greece. Every where the multi- 
tude, unable to penetrate his intentions, bé- 
lieve him inflamed with a zeal for religion; on 
every side, they exclaim that he has owed his 
Victory to the sanctity of the catse which’ he 
supported, and that the gods have chosen him 
to avenge the insult offered to their altars. He 
had himself foreseen the advantages te be de- 
rived from such an opinion; and, before the 
battle, had commanded his seldiéts to crown 
themselves with laurels, as if he marched to the 
attack in the name of the divinity of Delphi, to 
whom that tree is consécrated.™ 

Intentions so pure, and guccess so splendid, 
have exalted the admiration’ of the treeks to 
enthusiasm. We hear of nothing but this- 
prince, his extraordinary abilities and exema 
plary virtues. The following is an anecdote 
which is related of him. 


* Diod. lib. 16. p.435. Pausan. lib. 10. cap. 2. p. 802, : 
* Justin, lib. 8. cap. 1. ™ Td. ibid. cap. 2. 
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He had-in his army a soldier renowned for 
his bravery, but insatiably avaricious." The 
soldier had embarked for some distant .expedi- 
tion, and, his vessel having been lost, he was 
cast, half dead, upon the. shore. A Mace- 
donian, who cultivated a small field in the 
peighbourhood, hearing of his misfortune, has- 
tened to his assistance, preservéd his life, took 
him to his house, gave up to him his bed, and 
during a whole month attended him, with um 
wearied assiduity, apd aflordg) ‘him-every sid 
which. pity.and.humanity: could suggest... Ha 
afterward furnished him with the money ne- 
eessary to enable him to return to Philip. You 
shall be convinced ef my gratitude, said the 
soldier at parting, should I ever again see the 
king my master. He arrived, related to Philip 
his misfortune, but said not a word of hit to 
whose humanity he was indebted ‘for his life. 
As a recompense for his sufferings in the ser- 
vice of his sovereign, he asked a small house 
near the place to which he had been carried by 
the waves, and which was no other than the 
house of his benefactor. The king immediately 
granted his requést; but being soon after in- 
formed of the whole truth of the transaction, 
PY a letter from the owner of the house, written 
with much frankness and spirit, he expressed 
the highest’ indignation, and commanded the 
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governor of the province to put the latter again 
in possession of his dwelling, and to- brand the 
forehead of the soldier with a mark of infamy. | 

“This action has been extolled to the skies: I 
approve without-admiring it. -Philip himself 
deserved more to be punished than the ungrate- 
ful-and rapacious soldier; for the subject who 
solicits an unjust grant is less culpable than the 

. prince who bestows it without examination. 

What then ought Philip to have done after hav- 
ing branded the soldier with infamy? ~To' have 
renounced the wretched prerogative of being 
generous with the property of anotlier, and to 
have engaged, by a solemn promise to all his 
subjects, never again to be so inattentive it the 
distribution of his favours. 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF ARISTODEMUS. 
The 11th year of the 107th Olympiad. 
(From the 3d of July of the year 352, to the 22d of July of the 
year 351, before Christ. 
© 


‘ 


LETTER OF APOLLQDORUS, * 


I HAVE mentioned, in one of my for- 
mer letters, that, to prevent the excursions of, 
Philip, and confine him to his own dominions, it 
had been resolved to raise sixty talerits, and send 
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After about eleven months employed in prepa- 


" rations, we have at last raised five talents,* and 


= 


fitted. out two galleys, the command of which 
was to be given to Charidemus. He was just 
ready to sail, when a report was spread that 
Philip was sick, that he was dead; on.which 
we immediately disarmed, while Philip imme- 
diately marched toward Thermopyle. He was 
about to fall on Phocis, from whence he might 
easily have entered Attica, but fortunately we 
had. a, fleet on the neighbouring coast, which - 
was ‘conveying a body of troops to the assist- 
ance ofthe Phocians. Nausiclus, their general, 
immediately landed them as soon as possible, 
and took possession of the defile; on which 
Philip. abandoned his design, and retired toward 
Macedonia.* ‘ 
. We have been much elated at this event. 
Our allies have congratulated us on it, and we 
have decreed thanksgivings to the gods, and 
eulogiums to the troops.’ Wretched city! in 
which to take possession of a post without op- 
position is esteemed an act of bravery, and to 
escape defeat a*subject of triumph! 

Some days since, the general assembly took 


™ 27,000 livres (1,125/.) 

* Demosth. Olynth. 3. p. 35. 

* Diod. lib. 16.*p. 437. 

* Id. ibid. p.436. Demosth. Phil. 1. p.49. ros. lib, 3. 
cap, 12. 

® Demosth. de"Fale Tee n 20 Thin thid n 7ee. 
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into consideration our disputes. with the king 
of Macedon. Demosthenes ascended the-ros- 
trum,‘ and painted in the strongest colours the 
indolence and. frivolity of the Athenians, the 
ignorance and absurd measures of their leaders, 
and the ambition and activity of Philip. : + 

He proposed to fit out a fleet, to raise a body 
of troops, composed, at least in. part, of -citi- 
zens, to carry the war into Macedonia, and 
not to terminate it, except by an advantageous 
treaty, or a decisive victory.” For, said: he, 
unless we speedily attack Philip in his own do- 
minions, it will probably not be long before 
he iattacks-usin ours” He fixed the: mumber 
of soldiers.which it would be necessary, to enrol, 
and proposed means for providing for their 
subsistence. 

Such measures would disconcert the schemes 
of Philip, and prevent him from making war 
on us at the expense of our allies, whose ships 


_he seizes with impunity.” They would at the 


same time re-animate the courage of those who 
have been obliged to throw themselves into his 
arms, and who bear the yoke’ of his alliance 
with that fear and hatred which the pride of-an 
ambitious prince inspires.” 

Demosthenes explained and enforced what 


* Demasth. Philip. 1. p. 47. * Wd. ibid. p.50. 
“Td. ibid, p. 49. * Id. ibid. p.54. - 
7 Ed, ibid. p. §2. 2 id, ibid. p. 48 
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he proposed with equal perspicuity and energy. 
He possesses that eloquerice which compels his 
hearers to recognise themselves and their con- - 
duct in the mortifying picture which he dtew 
of their past errors and present situation. + 
“ See,” exclaimed he, “to what a: height 
of audacity Philip has at length arrived.t He 
deprives you’ of the choice of,war or peace, 
braves you with his menaces, and talks, as we 
are informed, inthe most insolent style. , Not 
satisfied.with his former acquisitions,.‘he is-still 
in pursuit. of further conquests, and, while we 
sit down inactive and irresolute, incloses us on 
all sides with his toils. When, therefore, O my 
countrymen! when will you exert your vigour? - 
When forced by some necessity. Just Heaven! 
what more urgent necessity can: there be to 
freemen than the disgrace attendant on mis- 
conduct? Will you perpetually walk about in 
the public places, each inquiring ofthe other, 
* What new advices?’ Can any thing be more 
-new. than that a man of Macedon should con- 
quer the Athenianse and give law to Greece ?-— 
“© Ts Philip dead ?—"No; but dangerously ill’ 
How are you concerned in those rumours? 
Even should he die, you would soon raise up 
another Philip by your negligence and. cow- 
* ardice. . 

* Demosth. Philip. 1. p. 48. 
: H2 . 
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“ You lose the time for action in frivelous - 
deliberations. Your generals, instead of appear: 
ing at the head of your armies, parade in the 
processions of your prigsts, to add splendor to 
the public ceremonies.’ Your armies are only 
composed of mercenaries, the dregs of foreign 
nations, vile robbers, who lead. their. chiefs’ ra- 
ther than are Jed by them, sometimes into the 
countries of your allies, of whom they are the 
terror, and sometimes to these of the barba- 
rians, who deprive you of them at the very 
time when you most want their assistance.© In- 
decision and confusion prevail in-your prepara- 
‘tions: your projects have neither plan nor fote- 
sight. You are the slaves of circumstances, and 
opportunities perpetually escape you. Like un- 
skilful boxers, you never think of guarding 
against a blow until you have received it. Ifyou 
hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus, imme- 
diately you pass a decrce to send forces thither. 
Jf he is said to be at Thermopyle, instantly an- 
other decree passes for the troops to march 
thither, You hurry up aml down, and follow 
wherever he himself conducts you, but only ar- 
rive time enough to be witnesses of his success.”’* » 

The whole harangué is full of similar strokes. 
The style of Thucydides, which the orator pro- 


© Demosth. Philip. I. p. 3k. © Id. ibld. p. 50. 
pl. p. P 
* Id. ibid. p.52. -* Id. ibid. p. 53. 
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posed to ‘himself as a model, it is said, is di- 
stinetly perceivable in it.’ As I left the assein- 
bly, I heard many of the Athenians lavishing 
their praises on Demosthenes, and inquiring 
what news from the Phocians. 5 
You will perhaps put to me the same ques- 
tion. They were supposed to be without re- 
source after the victory of Philip, but they have 
the treasures of Delphi at their disposal; and, 
as they have increased the pay of their troops, 
they attract to their standard: ei} themercena- 
ries who roam over Greece. ‘The last cam: 
paign has produced nothing decisive: they 
have lost some battles, and they have gained 
some; they have rayaged the country of the 
Locrians, while their own has been laid waste 
by the Thebans.t 
" Our friends, who much regret your absence, 
continite to. meet from time to time at my 
house. Yesterday evening thg question was 
proposed, Why great men are so tare, .and only 
appear at intervals ? The debate on it continued 
along time. Chrysophilus denied the fact, and 
maintained that N&ture does not favour one 
age or country nfore than another. Would 
fame, added he, ever have celebrated Lycurgus, 
if he had been born a slave? or -Homer, if he 
had lived at a time when the language of his 


-.* Dionys. Halic. de Thucyd. Jud. cap. 53. t.vi. p. O44. 
+ Diod, lib. 16. p.436, Ke, 
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country was not yet formed? Who can affirm, 
that, in our time, among civilised or barbarous 
nations, we might not find other Homers or Ly- 
curguses employed in the discharge of the vilest 
functions? Nature, éver free and ever rich in 

her productions, scatters minds endowed with 
genius over the earth, but circumstances alone 
can expand and perfect their powers. 


a 





IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THESSALUS. 
The 2d year of the 107th Olympiad. 


igs the 22d of July of the year 351, to the ith < of 
the year 350, before Christ), 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


ARTEMISIA, queen of Caria, is dead ; 
she has survived her brother and husband Mau- 
solus only twq years." . You know that Mau- 
solus was one of those kings whom the court 
of Susa keeps as it were in garrison on the 
frontiers of the empire, to defend its entrance. 
It is said, that his wife, who governed him, hay- 
ing gathered up his ashes,“mixed them, from 
an excess of affection, with her drink Her 
grief is also said to have been the cause of her 


® Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 443. 
* Aul. Gell, lib. 10. cap, 18. Val, Max. Jib. 4, eap. 6. 
extern, N°1, 
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death.® -She-has, however, -pursued, with no 
less ardout,. the-ambitious projects with which 
she.had inspired him, By adding treachery’ to 
aoncurrence of some fortunate circumstances, 
he acquired possession of the islands of. Cos, 
Rhodes, and several Grecian cities, and Arte- 
misia has retained them in obedience.” 

Observe, I intreat you, how false and fatal 
are the ideas which govern this world, and 
especially those which sovereigns form to them- 
selves of power and glory, Had Artemisia un- 
derstood.the true interests of her hushand, she 
would have.taught him to leave fraud and op- 
pression to extensive empires, and to found his 
own power and honour on the happiness of his 
province and the love of the people, who only 
ask of their governors not to be treated as ene- 
mies. But she wished to make of him @ species 
of conqueror. Both were lavish of the blood 
and fortunes of their subjects ;" and with what 
view? To embellish: the. little city. of Halicar- 
nassus, and render illustrious the memory of a 
petty viceroy of the king of Persia. 

Artemisia. neglected no means which she 
imagined might Bestow immortality on her 


,.* Theopomp. ap. Harpocr. in "Agreys. Stipb. lib. 14, P 656. 
Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 3. cap. 31. tii, p. $26.5 

* Demosth. de Rhod. Libert. p. 144. 

"Id. ibid. p. 147. 

x *" Theop. ap. Harpocr.-in Mavowa. 
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husband. She invited, Wy rewards, the most 
distinguished men of gérins to employ“them- 
selvés in recording the actions of Mausohis. 
Poems and tragedies have been written in his 
honour, and the orators of Greece solicited to 
compose his eulogium. Many of them have 
eritéred the lists,° and Isocrates and some of his 
disciples have become competitors. Theopom- 
pus, who is employed in writin g the history of 
Greece, has carried off the prize from his mas- 
ter, and had the weakness to boast-of his: suc- 
cess’ I one day asked him whether, while 
writing the panegyric of a2 man whose sordid 
avarice had ruined so many families, the pen 
did not frequently drop from his hand ?*? He 
answered: I have now spoken as an orator; 
another time I shall speak as an historian. Such 
is the falschood and baseness of which eloquence 
permits itself to'be guilty, and which we have 
the meanness to pardon, . -.' tone, 
Artemisia at the same time caused to be 
built for Mausolus a tomb, which apparently 
. will only immortalise the artists employed in 
its construction. I have seen the plan of it: 
it isa long square, four hundred and eleven 
feet in circuit. The principal part of the edi- 


* Aul. Gell. YO. cap. 18. Plut. X. Rhet. Vit. t.i% 
p- 838. Suid. in Isocr. Taylor, Lect. Lys. gap.3. 

’ Theop. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 3, p. 444. 

2 Theop. ap. Harpocr. et. Suid. in Mavaw, 
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fice; surrounded by. thirty-six columns; is to be 
decorated on its fowgronts by four of the most 
famous sculptors in Greece, Briaxis, Scopas, 
Leochares, and Timotheus.—Above is to. bea 
pyramid, on which is to be placed a car with 
four horses. ‘The car will be of marble, and by 
the hand of Pythis. The total height of the 
monument is to be one hundred and forty 
feet. © ; : 

Jt is already in great forwardness ; and as 
Idrieus, who succeeds. his sister Artemisia, does 
not interést:himeelf so much. as the late queen 
3m its conipletion, the artists have declared that 
they will consider it as an honour and duty to 
finish it without requiring any reward.’ The 
foundations have been laid in the middle of an 
open place laid out by Mausolus,' on a piece of 
ground naturally disposed in the, form of a the- 
atre, which extends in a descent to the sea. 
The traveller, when he enters the harbour, can- 
not but survey the scene which. presents itself 
with admiration. On-one side is the royal pa- 
lace, and on the other the temple of Venus and 
Mercury, situate near the fountain of Salmacis. 
Tn front, the public market extends along the 


* Plin. lib. 36. cap. 5. t. ii, p. 728. . 

* If Pliny, in the description of 1, made use of 
Grecian measures, the 411 feet in ciréw® will be reduced to 
$88 feet 2 itiches French (413% feet Eng.); and the 140 
feet in height to 132 feet 2 inches 8 lines French (140 feet 
inches Eng.) > Plin. ibid. ! Vitruv. bib. 2. cap. & 
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shore; beyond which is he. open place above- 
mentioned; and. still. farther, the citadel.and 
temple of Mars, on the top of which is a coles- 
sal statue. The tomb.of Mausolus, intended to 
fix the eye.after it has rested a moment: on. these. 
superh: edifices, will no doubt be one. of the 
fipest. monuments in the world ;" but it should 
have been consecrated to the memory of a 
benefactor to mankind. ‘ 

Idrieus, when he ascended the throne, Te- 
ceived orders from Artaxerxes to send a body 
of auxiliaries against the kings of Cyprus, who 
have revolted. Phocion commands them, in 
conjunction with Evagoras, who. :formerly 
_ Téigned: ia,that -island...Their intention’-is-to 
_ begin by the siege of Salamis.* 

The king of Persia has more extensive views: 
he is making preparations for the conquest of 
Egypt. I hope you will already have taken 
proper measures for your security, ‘He has de- 
manded troops from us, and from the other 
states of Greece. We have refused him, and 
so also have the Lacedemonians: it is sufficient 
for us that we have let him have Phocion.- The 
Grecian cities of Asia have already promised 
him six thousand men. Thebes will furnish 
him with one thousand, and Argos with three | 
thousand, whickwill be nonimanied by Nico- 


i Vitruv. lib. 2. cap. 8. Strab. lib. 14, p. sp: Plin. ibid. 
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stratus, an able general, but whose phrensy it is 
to imitate Hercules. . *In-battle, be-wears a lion- 
skin over his shoulders, and carries a club. in 
his hand. He is sent by the particular. desire 
of Artaxerxes? : nn 

For some time past we have let. out for hire 
our generals, soldiers, and sailors, to the kings 
of Persia, who have always beer very desirous 
to have Grecks in their service, for whom they 
pay.a great price. Various motives compel our 
republics to consent to this traffic.; the neces- 
sity-of ridding themselves of foreign meroena- 
ries, whom the peace renders useless, and who 
are a burthen to the state; the desire of pro- 
curing for their citizens, impoverished by war, 
a pay that may restore their fortunes; the fear 
of losing the protection and alliance of the great 
king; and, lastly, the hope of obtaining such a 
pecuniary donation as may replenish the ex- 
hausted: public treasury. The Thebans have 
just received from Artaxerxes* the sunt of three 
hundred talents* We are insulted by a king 
of Macedon, and bought by a king of Persia: 
are we not sufficiently degraded? 


J Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 442, 
2 Id. ibid. p. 438. 
Z * 1,620,000 livres (67,5002.) 
ma : 
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IN THE’ ARCHONSHIP OF APOLLODORUS. 
The third year of the 107th Olympiad. 

(From the Vth of July of the year 350, to the 30th of June of 
a the year 349, before Christ.) : 

We received the ihree following Letters on the same day. 
LETTER OF NICETAS. : 
I LAUGH at the fears with which many 
people wish to fill us. The power of Philip can 
never be durable; it is only founded on per- 
fidy, falsehood, and perjury. He is detested 
by his allies, whom he has frequently deceived ; 
by his subjects and soldiers, harassed and ex- 
hausted by expeditions from which they derive 
no'advantage ; by the principal officers of his 
" army, who are punished if they do not succeed 
in an enterprise, and mortified if they do, for 
he is so jealous that he would sooner pardon 
them a shameful defeat than too brilliant suc- 
cess. They live in mortal fear, ever exposed 
to the slanders of the courtiers, and the en- 
vious suspicions of a prince who has reserved 
to himself all the glory thatgan be acquired in 

Macedon." eo yn 
His kingdom is in a deplorable situation ; its 
harvests fail, its commerce is destroyed. Poor 
. 


*Demosth. Olynth. 2. p.22. Pausan. lib. 8 cap. 7. p.612. 
Justin. lib. 9. cap. 8. 
? Demosth. Olynth. 3. p.23; et ad Philip. Epist. p. 118, 
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and weak in itself, it is still more enfeebled by 
its aggrandisement.* ’ The slightest reverse. of 
fortune will overturn that prosperity. which 
Philip owes only to the incapacity of our ge- 
nerals, and to the methods of corruption which 
he has so shamefully but so successfully em-~ 
ployed throughout Greece? - 

His partisans extol his personal qualities ; but 
I will repeat to you what I have heard from 
thoSe who have had opportunities te view him 
near, and observe his real character, .. ©” °..:.> 
Propriety and regularity of manners cannot 
procure his esteem, but vice is almost always 
rewarded with his friendship.© He disdains the 
man who is only virtuous, repulses the man of 
knowledge and experience who gives him ad- 
vice,’ and courts flattery with as much eager- 
ness as.flattery courts other princes. Whoever 
would please, obtain his favour, and be admit: 
ted to his private partigs, must haye a-constitu- 
tion strong enough te partake in his debauchery, 
and talents to amuse him and excite his laughter, 
A few plcasantrics, strokes of satire, witticisms, 
verses, and obscene songs, are sufficient to ob+ 
tain his highest favour; on which account, if 
we except Antipater, Parmenio, and two. or 
“three other men of merit, his court is only a 
* Demosth. Olynth.2. p.23; et ad Philip. Epist. p. 118. 
“Id. de Fals. Leg. p.334, 341, &e. 


© Demosth, Olynth.2. p.23. Theop. ap. Athen. lib, 6. 
+ p. 260, *Tsocr. Ep. ad Philip. ti. p.437. 
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wretchedassembly of -knaves; musicians; poets, 
and buffeons,? who applaud him right or wrong. 
Peisons of. this description throng to Macedon 
from. every part of Greece. ° 
» Callias; who is so expert a buffoon; Callias, 
not long since the public slave of this city, from 
which he has-been driven, is now one of his 
principal courtiers." Agathocles, another slave, 
has- raised. himself to preferment by the same 
means; Philip, to reward him, +has placed ‘him 
at the head of a detachment of his troops:' and, 
lastly, Thrasydius, the sillicst and grossest of 
flatterers, has just obtained. sovereignty in 
Thessdly.*.: oot ; 
These despicable men are publicly called the 
friends of the king, and the scourges of Mace- 
don;' their number is excessive, and their 
power boundless, Not satisfied with the trea- 
sures which he lavishes on them, they perse- 
cute the honest citizens, and despoil them of 
their property, or sacrifice them to their re- 
venge." With them he riots in the most shame- 
ful intemperance, passing whole nights in drink- 
ing, almost continually intoxicated an¢ furious, 
striking every one who approaches him, and 


euke, 


§ Demosth. Olynth. 2. p.23. Theop. ibid. lib. 10. p- 439, 
Md. ap: Polyb. in Excerpt. Val. p.2t. 

* Demosth. Olyntb. 2. p. 24. 

: Theop. ap. Athen. lib. 6. cap. 17. p. 259. 

*Id. ibid. cap. 13. p. 249. a * 

* Yd. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 19. p. 167. 

"Id. ibid, lib. 6. p, 260. 
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committing excesses «whieh. cannot Se ‘recol- 
lected without 4 blush” 

It is not: only within the walls of his palace 
that he thus degrades the dignity of the throne, 
but he dishonours it in the face of nations. 
Have we not seen him, when lately he was 
among the Thessalians, so famed for their in- 
temperance, invite them to frequent entertain- 
ments, intoxicate himself with them, amuse 
them with his pleasantries, leap, dance, and 
act by turns the part of ‘the: mane: and pante- 
mime?®  * wtf 

No, Rae never can I believe that such 
a stage-player was born to enslave Greece. 





LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 
Received on the same day with the preceding. 


I CANNOT get rid of my fears for the 
present state of Greece. In vain do I-hear- my 
countrymen boast of the. number: of its inha- 
bitants, the valour of its soldiers, and the splen- 
dor of their ancient victories, In vain am I 

told thet Philip will set bounds to his con- 
quests, and that his enterprises have hitherto 
been coloured by specious pretexts. I fear the 
“insufficiency of our means of defence, and I 
distrust his real intentions. 


- ® Theop. a thea Hib. 6. p.260; lib. 10. oe 10. p. 439. 
* Id. ibid. hb. 6. cap. 17. p- 260. 
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The states of Greece are enfeebled and cor- 
rupted ; they have no longer laws or citizens, 
any idea of real glory, or zeal for the good of 
the country : every where we only see vile mer- 
cenaries inthe place ‘of soldiers, and plunderers 
instead of generals. 

‘Our republi¢s will never unite against Phi- 
lp. Some are engaged in a war which must 
complete their destruction, and others have 
nothing in common but jealousies and claims 
which must prevent their union.? The ex- 
ample of Athens might perhaps make a greater 
impression on them than their private interests ; 
but here nothing is.seen. but festivals.and shows. 
We endure the insults of Philip with the same 
courage as our forefathers braved dangers. The 
impetuous eloquence of Demosthenes cannot 
rouse us from our supineness. When I see him 
ascend the'-rostrum, E-seem te hear him cry 
amidst the tombs of our ancient warriors: Ye 
ashes extinct, ye dry bones, arise, and defend 
your country ! 

Qn the other side, observe that Philip, the 
single confident of his own secrets, thesole dis- 
penser of his treasures, the most able general of 
Greece, the bravest soldier in his arrhy, foresees, 
conceives, and executes every thing himself; an-- 
ticipates events, derives advantage from them 
when that is possible, and yields ta them when. 


* Demosth. Philip, 4. p.102. Id. de Coron. p.475. 
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to yield is necessary.1| Remember that his. 
troops are extremely well disciplined ;* that he 
exercises them continually; that in time of 
peace he makes them perform marches of three 
hundred stadia,* with arms and baggage; that, 
at all times he is at their head ; that he removes 
them with an alarming expedition from one 
extremity of his kingdom to the other; and 
that they have learned of him to make no dif- 
ference between summer and winter, between 
fatigue and rest.‘ Recoliect, that if the:intérior 
country of Macedonia exhibits marks. of the’ 
calamities of: war, he has found abundant re- 
sources in the gold mines which belong to him, 
in the spoils of the cities and states he has con- 
quered, and in the trade of the nations which 
begin to frequent the ports he has made him- 
self master of in Thessaly. Observe, that, since 
he has been on the throne, he has proposed to 
himself but one object, which he has had the 
courage leisurely to prosecute ;, that he takes no 
step without mature reflexion, nor proceeds to 
a second till he is assured of the success of the 
first; that.he is besides actuated by an insatiable 
thirst of glory, which he seeks in the midst of 
dangers, in the thickest of the battle, and. 
~ § Demosth. Olynth. 1. p. 2. . 
* Id, Olynth. 2. p. 23. 
* More than eleven leagues. 


* Polyzen. Strateg. lib. 4. cap. 2. § 10. 
* Demosth. Philip. 4. p.92. Id. ad Philip. Epist. p. 119. 
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wherever it may be dearest purchased." Re- 
member, in fine, that his operations are always 
guided by times and places. The frequent re- 
volts of the Thracians, Lllyrians, and other bar- 
bafous nations, he quells with his victorious 
armies; while he attacks the states of Greece 
with incursions to try their strength, apologies 
to justify his enterprises, artifices to divide and 
enfeeble them, and the poison of corruption to 
reduce them to slavery. 

He has infected them with that destructive 
and fatal contagion which withers honour to the 
roots :” he retains n his pay the public orators, 
the principal citizens, and even entire cities. 
Sometimes he gives up his conquests to his allies, 
who thus become the instruments of his ambi- 
tion till they may be made its victims.” As men 
of genius and abilities have always considerable 
influence. on the public opinion, he maintains 
with them a constant correspondence," and offers 
them an asylum at his court when they are dis- 
satisfied with the treatment they receive from 
their country.” 

His partisans are so numerous, and, when oc- 


'* Demosth. Olynth. 2. p. 23. 

* Jd. de Cor. p. 475 et 482. Justin. lib. 9. cap. 8. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 16. p. 451. 

y tact de Halon. p. 71. De Fals Leg. P- 334, 341, 


‘ ota de Fals. Leg. p- 315. ‘ 
3... Pe. 7-23 Dkeit ® Werhin dae Rale lac n Aid. 
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casion requires, so well seconded by his secret 
negotiations, that, notwithstanding the doubts 
which may ‘be entertained of the regard he pays 
to his ‘word or oath, and notwithstanding. all 
ought to be convinced that his hatred is fess 
fatal than his friendship, the Thessalians have 
not hesitated to throw themselves into his arms, 
and many other states wait only a fit opportu- 
nity to foltow their example. - i, 

Yet an idea of feebleness is stilt annexed to 
his power, because ‘we have ab yet only seen it 
im its infincy. Ihave heard many persons, and 
éven men of good understanding, say, that the 
projects attributed to Philip are much beyond 
the strength of his kingdom ; as if the question 
merely related to Macedonia, such as it formerly 
was, and not rather to an empire which, during 
ten years, has been forming by progressive and 
consolidated augmentations, and to a prince 
whose genius increases a hundred fold the re- 
sources of his states, and whose activity, no less 
astonishing, multiplies in the same proportion 
the number of his troops and the moments of 
his life. 

In vain may we flatter ourselves that his life 
is passed in licentiousness and debauchery ; in 
vain may calumny represent him to aus as the 
most despicable and dissolute of men« The 


* Polvb. in Excernt. Vales. p. 22. 
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time which other sovereigns lose in the insipi- 
dity of indolence he gives to his pleasures; and 
that which they bestow on their pleasures he 
dedicates to the interests of his kingdom. Would 
to heaven that, instead of the vices attributed 
to him, he had other defects; that he was de- 
void ‘of penetration, obstinate in his opinions, 
inattentive in his choice of ministers and gene- 
rals, and that he conducted his enterprisés 
without vigilance, or any regular plan! Philip 
has perhaps the defect of admiring men of wit, 
as if he himself did not possess more than an y 
person.’ A stroke of pleasantry may please, but 
eannot.govern him. : eee ; 

In fine, our orators, to inspire the people with 
confidence, incessantly tell them that a power 
founded on injustice and perfidy cannot subsist, 
Without doubt, it could not, if other states were 
not equally perfidious@nd unjust; but the reign 
of virtue is over, and it now is férce alone. that 
governs mankind. 

My dear Anacharsis, when I reflect on the 
astonishing progress which Philip has made in a 
few years, and when I think on that assemblage 
of eminent qualities and favourable circum- 
stances of which I have here given you the 
sketch, I cannot avoid concluding that Philip 
was born to enslave Greece. ; 
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LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 


. 


* Received on the same day with the two preceding letters. 


I ADORE Philip: he loves glory, ge- 
nius, women,’ and wine. On the throne he is 
the greatest of kings,’ in society the most ami- 
able of men. How does he exhibit to advan- 
tage the wit of others; and how. much are 
others--erichanted with that which he himself 
displays! What ease and politeness in his man- 
ner! what taste in all he says, and what grace 
in all he does! 

The king of Macedon is sometimes obliged 
to treat the vanquished harshly; but Philip is 
humane, mild, affable, and essentially good: I 
am sure he is, for he gishes to be beloved 
and besides I have heard it said by I know not 
whom, perhaps by myself, that whoever is such 
a friend to mirth and pleasantry can never be 
base and cruel. 

His anger is kindled and extinguished ‘in a 
moment. Without gall or rancour, he is as 
much superior to offence as to praise. Our 
orators load him with the most insolent re- 


* Athen. lib. 13. p. 578. Plut. Conjug. Precept, t. ii. 
p- 141. Id. Apopbth. p. 178. 

* Cicer. de Offic. lib. 1. cap. 26. t. iil. p. 203, 

‘Id. ibid, * Justin, lib. 9. cap. 8. 
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proaches, and his subjects themselves frequently 
tell him disagreeable truths. He says that he 
is under obligations to the former, because they 
teach him to correct his faults;* and to the latter, 
because they instruct him in his duties. A 
woman of the lower class of people came to 
him, entreating him to terminate her law-suit. 
I have not time, answered he. Why then do 
you continue on the throne? returned she. He: 
felt the force of this reply, and immediately.not 
only heard and decided her suit, but ordered 
all the causes which were pending to be brought 
before him.’ Another time he fell aslcep during 
the pleadings, and yet condemned one of the 
parties to pay a fine.. “I appeal,” exclaimed 
the person against whom he gave sentence. 
“And to whom do you appeal?” “To the 
king, when more attentive.” Immediately he 
revised the proceedings, acknowledged his er- 
ror, and paid himself the fine he had imposed." 

Would you know whether he forgets the ser- 
vices which have been rendered him? He had 
received some from Philon while he was a hos- 
tage at Thebes, ten years ago at least. ,.Not long 
since the Thebans sent deputies to him, among 
the number of whom was Philon. The king 
wished to load him with his favours;' and meet- 


® Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 177. 
‘Id. ibid. p. 179. * Id. ibid. p. 178. 
* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 314 3 
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ing only with refusals, “ Why,” said he, “ do 
you envy me the glory and pleasure of excell- 
ing you in conferring benefits?” ™ 

After the taking of a certain city, one of the 
prisoners who were put up to sale claimed his 
friendship. The king, surprised, ordercd him 
to be brought near him. He was sitting, and 
the stranger whispered him: Let your robe fall 
lower, for your posture at present is not decent. 
He. is right, exclaimed Philip, he is my friend ; 
let him be set at liberty.” 

‘L-might relate to you a thousand anecdotes of 
his: mildness and moderation. His courtiers 
advised him to punish severely Nicanor, who 
was incessantly blaming his administration and 
his conduct: but he replied: “This man is not 
the worst of the Macedonians, and perhaps I 
am in fault for having neglected him.” He im- 
mediately inquired intg his case, learned that 
Nicanor was irritated by his necessities, and af- 
forded him relief. Nicanor afterwards only 
spoke of him in terms of the highest eulogium ; 
and Philip said to his accusers: “ You now see 
that it depends on'a king to cause or prevent 
the complaints of his subjects.”’ Some other 
person having indulged in severe but witty 
pleasantries at his expense, the courtiers pro- 
posed to the king to banish him. “I shall take 

tata of if Ta ibid p- 177. 
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care not to do that,” said Philip; “for he will 
then go and say every where else what he has 
said here.” ? 

At the siege of some town, he had his collar- 
bone broken by a stone. . The surgeon who 
dressed his wound asked him to grant him a 
favour.’ “I cannot refuse you,” said Philip, 
smiling ; “ for ‘yon have me by the throat.” * 

His court is the asylum of genius and plea- 
sure; magnificence shines in his festivals, and 
wit and mirth preside at his entertainments, 
These are facts. I trouble. myself but little 
about his ambition. Can you suppose it any 
great misfortune to live under such a prince? 
If he comes to attack us, we shall fight: him ; 
and if we are vanquished, he will only require 
-us to laugh and drink with him. 





Eh : 
IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF CALLIMACHUS. 
‘The fourth year of the 107th Olympiad. 


(From the 30th of June of the year 349, to the 18th of July of the 
year 348, before Christ.) © = 


WHILE we were in Egypt and Persia, 
we availed ourselves of every opportunity to 


? Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 177. 71d. ibid. 

* The original text says, “ Take what you please, for you 
have the key in your hand.” The Greek word which signie 
fies the collar-bone, means also a key. 
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transmit to our friends at Athens an account of 
what we had observed in our travels. Among 
all my papers, I have only found the following 
fragment of a letter, which I wrote to Apollo- 
dorus some time after our arrival at Susa; one 
of the capitals of Persia. 


FRAGMENT OF A LETTER OF ANACHARSIS, 


WE have passed through several pro- 
vinces of this vast empire. At Persepolis, though 
sour eyes have been for some years familiarised to 
the monuments of Egypt, we beheld with asto- 
nishment the tombs excavated in the rock to a 

prodigious elevation, and the palace of the Per- 
sian kings. he latter, it is said, was built near 
twe. centuries ago, under the reign of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, by Egyptian workmen, 
whom Cambyses had brought into Persia‘ 
A triple enclosure of walls, one of which is 
sixty cubits high;* gates of brass; innumerable 
columns, some seventy feet in height; large 
blocks of marble, sculptured in bas-relief, and 
containing an infidite number of figures ;* sub- 
terranean passages, in which are deposited im- 
mense sums; all display magnificence and fear, 


* Diod. Sic. Wb. 1. p. 43. 
* 85 French {or 903 English) feet, 
* Chardin. Corn. Le Bruyn, &c. 
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for this palace serves at the same time as a 
citadel. 

The kings of Persia have caused other palaces 
to be built, less sumptuous indeed, but of won- 
derful beauty, at Susa, Ecbatana, and in all the 
cities in which they pass the different seasons 
of the year. 

They have also spacious parks which they 
call paradises,* and which are divided into two 
parts. In the one, armed with arrows and. ja- 
velins, they pursue, on horseback, through the 
forests, the deer which are shut up in them ;” 
and in the other, in which the art of gardening 
has exhausted its utmost efforts, they cultivate 
the most beautifal flowers, and gather the meost 
delicious fruits. They are not less attentive 
to adorn these parks with superb trees, which 
they commonly dispose in the form called quin- 
cunx.* In various places we meet with similar 
paradises, which belong to the satraps or the 
grandees. ’ 

But our attention was still more engaged by 
‘the conspicuous protection and encouragement 
which the sovereign grants to agricultare, and 
that not by some transient favours and rewards, 
bat an enlightened vigilance, more powerful 


* Diod. Sie. lib. 17. p. 554. 

" Bris. de Regn. Pers. lib. 1. p. 109. 

” Xenoph. de Instit. Cyr. lib. 1. p- il. 

* Id. Mem. lib. 5. p. 829. 

” Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. lib. 1. P- 246. Quint, Curt. 
hb. 8. cap. 1. a 
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than edicts and laws. He appoints over every 
district two superintendants, one for military 
and the other for civil affairs. The office of 
the former is to preserve the public tranquillity, 
and that of the latter to promote the progress of 
industry and agriculture. If one of these should 
not discharge his duty, the other may complain 
of him to the governor of the province, or the 
sovereign himself, who, from time to time, visits 
a part of his dominions, If the monarch sees 
the country covered with trees, ‘harvests, and 
all the productions of which the soil is capable, 
he heaps honours on the two officers, and en- 
larges their government; but if-he finds the 
Jands uncultivated, they are dircetly displaced, 
and others appointed in their stead. Commis- 
sioners of incorruptible integrity exercise the 
same justice in the districts through which the 
sovereign does not pass.” 

In Egypt, we had often heard speak with the 
greatest culogiums of that Arsames whom the 
king of Persia had for many years past called to 
his councils. In the ports of Phoenicia we were 
shown citadeJs newly built, a number of ships 
of war on the stotks, and timber and rigging 
which had been brought from various places. 
For these advantages, the empire is indebted to 
the vigilance of Arsames. Some industrious 
citizens said to us: Our commerce was threat- 


: * Xenoph. Memor: lib. 5. p. 828. 
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ened: with speedy ruin, but the wise measures 
of Arsames have re-established it.. We were in- 
formed, at the same time, that the important 
island of Cyprus, after having long experienced 
the evils of anarchy,* had submitted to the king 
of Persia; and that this also was to be ascribed 
to the wise politics of Arsames. In the interior 
parts of the empire, some aged officers said te 
us, with tears in their eyes: We have served 
the king faithfully, but, in the distribution of 
his favours, we were forgotten. We addressed 
ourselves to Arsames, though he was unknown 
to us; and he has procured us a. comfortable 
old age, without speaking of his benefactions to 
any person. . An individual added, Arsames, 
prejudiced against me by my enemies, believed 
it his duty to lay on me the rigorous hand of 
authority; but soon after, being convinced that 
I was innocent, he sent for me, and I found 
him much more afflicted at what had passed 
than I was myself. He entreated me to. assist 
him to make reparation for an act of injustice 
which rent his heart, and made me promise to 
have recourse to him whenever I should have 
need of protection; nor hate I ever solicited 
him in vain. 

His secret influence every where inspires all 
minds with.activity. Military men felicitate 
themselves on the emulation which he maintains 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 440. 
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among them, and the people on the peace which 
he has negotiated for them, notwithstanding al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. In fine, the na- 
tion has, by his prudence, been again taised. to 
that high rank of respectability among foreign 
powers which it had lost by unfortunate wars. 

Arsames is no longer in the’ministry; he 
passes a peaceful life at his country seat, about 
forty parasangs distant from Susa. His friends 
still,remain attached to him: those whose merit 
he has called into action remember his benefac- 
tions or his promises; and all frequent his palace 
with more assiduity than if he were still in place. 

Chance has conducted us to his charming re~ 
treat, and his kindness retained us there during 
several months; nor do I know when we shalk 
be able to leave a society which Athens could 
only equal at the time when politeness, pro« 
priety, and good taste, rei gned most unrivalled 
in that city. : 

This society constitutes the happiness of Ars 
sames, and he is its delight and ornament. His 
conversation is animated, easy, and interesting 5 
frequently enlivened with sallies which escape 
him with surprising facility and rapidity, and 
ever embellished by the Graces, and a gaiety 
which, like his happiness, is communicated to 
all about him. His discourse is entirely free 
from all claims of superiority or unsuitable and 
affected expressions ; in the midst of the greatest 
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ease and negligence, he observes the most per- 
féct politeness, and his style is that of a-man 
who possesses, in tlie most eminent degree, the 
gift of pleasing, and the most exquisite discern- 
ment of propriety.’ 

Fhis happy union, when he finds it, or ima- 
gines that he has found it, in others, particularly 
impresses him in their favour. He listens with 
an obliging attention ; he applauds with trans 
porta sally of wit, provided it be rapid ; a novel 
thought, if it be just ; and a great sentiment, if 
it be not exaggerated. 

In the intercourse of friendship, his agreeable 
qualities, still more displayed, seem every-instant 
% show themselves for the first time. “ He’ ex: 
hibits in his less intimate connexions a facility 
ef manners of which Aristotle had conceived 
the model. We often meet with minds so-feeble, 
said he to me one day, that they approve every 
thing, that they may offend no person; and 
ethers who approve nothing, at the risk of dis- 
pleasing every one.® There is 2 medium be- 
tween these two kinds of behaviour, for which 
our language has no name, becauce.very few 
people are able to attain to it. It is a natural 
disposition, which, without having the reality, 
possesses the appearances, and in some degree 
the charms, of friendship. He who is endowed 
with it, equally avoids to flatter or offend the 


» Aristot. de Mor. lib. 4. cap. 12. t. ii. -p. 54, 
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sel-love of any person. He pardons weaknesses, 
endures defects, is not eager to held up every 
absurdity to ridicule, ox forward te give advice, 
and knows how s0 properly to proportion the at- 


tention and regard which he testifies for others. 


that all with whom he converses believe they 
have obtained from him that degree of affection 
or esteem of which they are desirous. 

Such is the charm which attracts and secures 
the hearts of all who approach Arsames. It is 
a species of general, benevolence; the. more in; 
viting with him, as it is united, without an efart, 
torthe splendor of glory and the simplicity of 
modesty. One day an opportunity offered to 
speak, in his presence, of his great qualities: he 
hastened to-expose his defects. Another time 
when the conversation turned on some mea- 
sures of which he had the direction ducing his 
ministry, we wished to speak of the success of 
his plans, but he himself only spoke of the mis- 
takes he had committed. 

His heart, easily moved, is inflamed at the 
relation of a noble action, and affected in the 
most lively manner by the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate, whose gratitude he excites without 
exacting it. In his house, and around his estate, 
are found numerous instances of the exertion of 
that generous beneficence which prevents all 
wishes and satisfies all wants. Already lands 


Pe eee: Sa, ye | a ee omens ey 
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which had been abandoned are covered with 
harvests, and the poor inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring countries, whose solicitationsare antici- 
pated by his benefits, pay. him a tribute by which 
he is much more affected than by their respect. 

My dear Apollodorus, it is the province of 
history to celebrate, in the distinguished manner 
which he merits, a minister who, in - possession 
of unlimited favour from his sovereign, and 
retaining no kind of flatterers in his pay, has 
laboured singly for the glory and happiness of 
his nation. I haye communicated to you the 
first impressions which he made on us, and 
shall perhaps hereafter transmit to you other 
particulars of his character. You will no doubt 
pardon me this: travellers ought not to neglect 
such instructive details; for certainly the de- 
scription ofa great man is well worth that of a 
sumptuous edifice. 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


YOU know that in the neighbourhood 
of the dominions of Philip, irr Maritime Thrace, 
a country called Chalcidice extends along the 
sea-shore, where formerly settled several Greek 
colonies, of which the principal is Olynthus; a 
strong, opulent, and very populous city, which, 
situated in part on an eminence, attracts from far 
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the eye of the traveller, by the extent -of its 
walls and the beauty of its edifices. 

‘Its inhabitants have more than once exhibited 
the'tiost signal proofs of courage. ‘When Philip 
ascended the throne, they were on the point of 
concluditig an alliance with us; but he contrived 
to prevent this by seducing us by, his promises, 
aud them by his favours... He increased their 
territories by ceding to them 'Anthemus and Po- 
tidea; of which he had made himself master.’ 
Moved by this generésity; they had’ suffered 
him, during geveral years,’ to. increase his power | 
without opposition: and if by accident they 
have taken any umbrage at it, he has imme- 
diately dispatched ambassadors to them, who, 
supported by the numerous partisans which he 
takes care to keep in pay in that city, have 
easily quieted these transient alarms.® 

Their eyes have at length been opened, and 
they have resolved to enter into an alliance with 
us.” They have, besides, for a long time re- 
fused to deliver up to the king two of his bro- 
thers by another mother, who had fled to them 
for refuge ard who might assert claims to the 
throne of Macedon! He now employs these 
pretexts to complete the design which he has 


“ Thucyd. lib. 1. cap.63. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 412. 
* Demosth. Olynth. 2. p. 22. 

fd. Philip. 2. p.66. Philip. 4. p. 104. 

* Id. Philip. 3. p.87 et 93. 

Jd. Olynth. 3. p. 36, &c. ; 

4 Justin. lib. 6. cap. 3. Oros. lib. 3. cap. 12. p. 172. 
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léng éoriceived, of adding Chalcidice to his do- 
minions. He has obtained possession, without 
difficulty, of some cities of the country, and 
the rest will soon fall into his hands» Olyan- 
thus is threatened with a siege, and has sent 
deputies to solicit our assistance. Demosthe- 
nes has spoken in their behalf* and the as- 
sembly has adopted his opinion, in despite of 
the opposition of Demades, an eloquent orator, 
‘but suspected of maintaining a@ correspondence 
with Philip. 

Chares had set sail with thirty galleys and 
two thousand light-armed troops:” On the coast 
near to Olynthus, he met with a small body of 
mercenaries in the service of the king of Mace- 
don; and, contented with having put them to 
flight, and taken their leader, surnamed ¢he 
cock, returned to enjoy his triumph at home. 
The Olynthians have not been succoured ; but 
after some sacrifices, by way of thanksgiving, 
our general has given an entertainment to the 
people in the forum,” who, in the intoxication 
of their joy, have decreed him a crown of gold. 

The Olynthians, in the, mean ‘time, having 
sent to us other deputies, we have dispatched 


® Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 450. 

* Demosth. Olynth. Plut. X. Rhetor. Vit. t. ii. p. 845. 

' Suid. in Anuad. 

»Philoch. ap. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Amm. de Demosth. 
ct Arist. cap. 9. t.vi. p. 73-4. 

"Theoph. et Duris, ap. Athen. lib, 12, cap. 8. p. 532. 
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to their assistance eighteen galleys, four thon- 

- sand foreign light-armed soldiers, and a hun- 
dred and fifty horses, under the command. of 
Charidemus, who.excels Chares onl yin villany. 

_ After having ravaged the neighbouring coun- 
try, he has entered the city, where he every 
day signalises himself by his intemperance and 
debauchery.’ : 

- ..sThough many people here maintain that this 
yar. is foreign to us,* I am persuaded that no- 
thing can be of more importance to Athens than 
the -preservation of Olynthus. Should Philip 
obtain possession of that city, what can pre- 
vent him from immediately invading Attica? 
We have only between him and us the Thes- 
salians who are his allies, the Thebans who are 
our enemies, and the Phocians who are too 
weak even to defend themselves.* 


LETTER OF NICETAS. 


I EXPECTED that Philip would take 
some imprudent step. After having long been 
careful to-ramain on good terms with the Olyn- 
thians, whom he’ feared, he has suddenly ad- 


° Philoch. ap. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Amm. de Demosth. 
et Arist. cap. 9. t.vi. p. 73h. 

? Theop. ap. Athen. ib. 10. p. 436. 

* Ulpian. in Demosth. Olynth. 1. p.6. 

‘ Demosth, Olynth. 1. p. 4. 

‘Id. Olynth. 3. p. 36, 
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vanced within forty stadia* of their city; and 
when they sent deputies to him to demand what 
were his intentions, his answer was: “ You 
must either quit your city, or I my kingdom.”* 
He has then forgotten, that not long since the 
Olynthians compelled his father Amyntas to 
cede to them a part of his territories, and that 
they afterwards made an obstinate resistance 
to his arms, when reinforced by those of the 
Lacedxmonians, whose assistance he had im- 
plored." 

It is said that immediately on his arrival he 
has defeated them, But how will he be able to 
force those walls which art has fortified, and 
which are defended by a whole army? This 
consists, first, of ten thousand infantry and a 
thousand cavalry, raised in Chalcidice; and 
next, of a number of brave warriors whom the 
besieged have received from their ancient allies:* 
add to these the troops of Charidemus, and the 
new reinforcement of two thousand heavy- 
armed infantry and three hundred cavalry, all 
Athenians, which we have just sent off.” 

Philip would have never engaged ti this en- 
terprise had he foreseen its consequences, He 


* Abont a leagne and a half. 

* Demosth. Philip. 3. p. 87. . 

“ Xenoph. Hist. Greece. lib.5. p.559. Diod. Sic, lib. 15. 
p. 34. * Demost. de Fals. Leg. Pp. 335. 
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had imagined that he should carry all before 
him at the first onset. He is likewise preyed 
on by another secret disquietude. The Thessa- 
lians, his allies, will-soon be among the number 
of his enemies. He had taken from them the 
city of Pagasee; they demanded it to be restored: 
he intended to fortify Magnesia ; they oppose’ 
his design : he received certain’ duties in their 
ports, and markets; they propose to reserve 
them to themselves; and if he is deprived of 
them, how will he pay that numerous army 
of .mercenaries which constitutes his whole 
strength? It is presumed, on the other hand, 
that the Illyrians and Pzdnians, little accus- 
tomed to servitude, will soon shake off the 
yoke of a prince whose victories have rendered 
him insolent.* 

What would we not haye given to have en- 
gaged the Olynthians against him? The event 
has exceeded our most sanguine hopes. You 
will doubtless soon learn that the power and 
glory of Philip have been dashed to atoms 
against the ramparts of Olynthus, 





aN 
LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 

PHILIP maintained a correspondence in 

Enubeea, secretly conveyed troops thither, and al- 

ready had gained possession of the greater part 


+ *PHhemosth. Olenth. 1. n. 4. 
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of its cities. Master of that island, he would 
soon have been so of all Greece. At the re- 
quest of Plutarchus of Eretria, we sent off 
_ Phocion, with a small number of troops, ca= 
valry and infantry” We relied on the par- 
tisans of liberty, and the foreigners whom 
Plutarchus had,in his pay. But corruption had 
made so great a progress, that the whole island 
rose against us, Phocion was in the most im- 
minent danger, and we were obliged to make 
the remainder of the cavalry march to his as- 
sistance.” 

Phocion occupied an eminence which was 
separated by a deep ditch from the Plain of 
Tamyna* The enemy, who had for ‘some 
time held him besieged, resolved at length to 
drive him from his post. He saw them ad- 
vance, and still continued quiet; but Plutarchus, 
in contempt of his orders, quitted his entrench- 
ments at the head of the foreign troops, was 
followed by our cavalry, and both attacking in 
disorder, were put to flight. The whole camp 
shuddered with indignation ; but Phocion re- 
strained the courage of his sokifers, under 
pretence that the auspices were not favourable. 
The moment however that he saw the enemy 
break down the ramparts of the camp, he 
gave the signal for the attack, briskly repulsed 


¥ Plut. in Phoe. 
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them, and pursued them into the plain: the 
action was bloody, and the victory complete. 
The orator ZEschines brought us the news of this 
battle, in which he had distinguished himself” 

- Phocion has driven from Eretria Plutarchus 
who tyrannised over it, and from Eubeea all 
the petty despots who had sold themselves to 
Philip. . He bas placed a garrfson in the fort 
of Zaretra, to secure the independence of the 
island ; and, after a campaign which all those 
who are acquainted with military affairs highly 
admire, ‘bas returned again to mix undistin- 
guished with the other citizens of Athens. 

The two following anecdotes will prove his 
wisdom and humanity.. Before the battle, he 
forbade his officers to prevent desertion, which 
he said would clear the army of a multitude of 
cowardly and mutinous soldiers. After his vic- 
tory he ordered that all the Greek prisoners 
should be set at liberty, lest the people should 
take revenge on them by some act of cruelty.” 

In one of our late conversations, Theodorus 
entertained us with a discourse on the nature 
and motign of the celestial bodies. The only 
compliment, hovever, which Diogenes paid 
him, was by asking him whether it was long 
since he came down from heaven.’ Panthion 


* Eschin. de’ Fals. Leg. p. 422, 
* Plut. in Phoc. t.i. p.747. 
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afterward read to us a work of excessive length. 
Diogenes, who sat near him, from time to time 
cast his eyes on the manuscript, and perceiv- 
ing that he approached the end, suddenly ex- 
claimed: “ Land, land, my friends! have pa- 
tience but a moment longer.” * 

Soon after, some person asked by. what signs 
a traveller may’know, immediately on his arrival 
in any city, that education. is neglected there, 
Plato answered: “ If he finds that physicians 
and judges are necessary.” Saat 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF THEOPHILUS, 
The Ist year of the 108th Olympiad. 


(From the 18th of July of the year 348, to the 8th of July of the 
year 347, before Christ.) ; 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. - 


A FEW days since, walking without the 
Thracian gate, we saw a man on horseback ar- 
tive, riding full speed. We stopped him, and 
inquired whence he came, and whether he knew 
any thing concerning the siege of Olynthus. I 
have been to Potidzea, answered he, and on my 
return I no longer saw Olynthus.£ At thesé 


* Diog. Laért. lib.6. § 38. Etymol. in Taya. 
* Plat. de Rep. lib. 3. tii, p.405, 
§ Agath. ap. Phoc. p. 335. 
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words he left us, and in a moment was out of 
sight. We returned into the city, ‘and found it 
in universal consternation at the calamitous 
fate which has befallen Olynthus. 

That city is no more: its riches, its forces, its 
allies, and the fourteen thousand men which we 
sent to its aid, at different times, all have not 
been able to save it." Philip, repulsed on every 
assault, daily lost numbers of his men;' but 
traitors which it contained within its walls every 
day hastened the moment of ityruin: ‘The king 
of Macedon-had purchased by bribes both its 
magistrates and its gencrals. The principal of 
these, Euthycrates and Lasthenes, delivered 
into his hands at one time five hundred horse- 
men whom they commanded ;* and after other 
acts of treachery, not less fatal, gave him en- 
trance into the city, which was immediately 
given up to pillage. Houses, porticos, temples, 
every thing has been destroyed by fire and 
sword, and soon will it scarcely be known 
where Olynthus formerly stood.* Philip has 
caused the inhabitants to be sold for slaves, and 
put to death two of his brothers, who had for 
several years madt that their asylum. 

All Greece is alarmed, and fears for its power 

* Demost. de Fals. Leg. p.335. Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad 
Amm. t.vi. p.736. 

* Diod. Sic. lb. 16. p. 450. 

® Demosth. ibid. 


* Id. Phil. 3. p.89. Strab. lib. 2. p.121. Diod. ibid. 
4 Oros. lib. 8. ean. 12. Justin. lib. &. can. 3. 
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and liberty." Every place is surrounded by 
spies and enemies, and how may it be possible 
to guard against the universal venality ? How 
shall we defend ourselves against a prince who 
has often said, and who has proved his words 
by facts, that there are no walls which a beast 
of burden, laden with gold, will not easily 
make his way over?* Other nations have ap- 
plauded the thundering decrees which we Lave 
enacted against those who have betrayed the 
Olynthians.” We must likewise do justice 
to the conquerors, who, indignant at this act 
of perfidy, openly upbraided the principal per- 
sons concerned in it with their guilt, and called 
them traitors to their country. Euthyerates and 
Lasthenes complained of their behaviour to 
Philip, who sarcastically replied: “The Mace- 
donian soldiers are very rude and unpolished, 
they will call a spade a spade.” ? * 

While the Olynthians, laden with chains, wa- 
tered with their tears the ashes of their country, 
or were driven in crowds along the public roads 
at the pleasure of their new masters,’ Philip 
dared to offer up thanks to heaven fog.the evils of 


ry 


“ Agath. ap. Phoc. p. 1334. 

*Plut. Apophth. tii. p.178. Cicer. ad Attic. Hib. 1. 
Epist. 16. t. vill. p. 75. 

* Demosth, de Fals. Leg. p. 335. 

* Plut. Apophth, t.ii. p. 178. 

* These are the exact words of Plutarch, though the pro- 
verbial expression is not retained in the French. 
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which he had’ been the author, and celebrated 
superb games in -honour of the Olynthian Ju- 
piter’ He had invited to their entertainment, 
which: concluded this odious festival, -the’most 
celebrated artists and the most distinguished 
actors. Theré, in the intoxication of victory 
and pleasure, the king anticipated or satished 
the wishes of all present, and lavished on them 
his favours or his promises. Satyrus, the excel- 
tent, covvic ‘actor; kept a ‘mournful -silencé 3 
which:..the' king’ perceiving; ‘reproachéd -him 
with his melaseboly: “ Is it,” said he, “ bezause 
you' doabt' of my generosity or my esteem? 
Have you no favour to solicit?” “I could ask 
one,” replied Satyrus, “ which depends entirely 
on you; but I fear a refusal.” “ Speak,” said 
Philip, “and be certain you shall obtain what- 
ever you request.” 

«The dlosest connexions of hospitality and 
friendship,” replied the actor, “ subsisted be- 
tween myself and Apollophanes of Pydna. He 
was put to death on a false accusation, and left 
only two daughters, yet very young. Their rela- 
tions sent them to Olynthus, asa place of ‘se- 
curity; they are low in chains, their fate de- 
pends on you, and I yenture to solicit their Hi- 
berty. I have no other interest in this than the 
preservation of their honour: My intention is 

F Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p- 322. Hischin. de Fals. Leg. 
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to give them marriage portions, to choose them 
husbands, and to prevent their doing any thing 
unworthy of their father and of his friend” 
The whole banqueting-hall resounded with the 
applauses which Satyrus merited ; and Philip, 
more affected than any other person, imme- 
diately commanded the two young captives to 
be set at liberty, and delivered to Satyrus. This 
act of clemency is the more noble, as Apollo- 
phanes was accused of having been one of the 
conspirators who deprived Alexander, the bro- 
ther of Philip, of his life and crown. 

Ihave not mentioned the war of the Pho- 
Cians; it still continues, without any. remark- 
able incidents having taken place: Heaven 
grant it may not terminate like that of the 
Olynthians! 





LETTER OF NICETAS. 


MY expectations have, I own, been to- 
tally disappointed by the calamitous termination 
of the siege of Olynthus; because_it.was impos- 
sible I should foresee the depiorable blindness of 
the people of that city. Their ruin is solely to 
be attributed to their not having exterminated 
the party of Philip in its birth. They had at 
the head of their cavalry Apolionides, an able 
general, and an excellent citizen, whom they 
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suddenly banished,” because the pattisans ‘of 
Philip had contrived to render him suspected: 
Lasthenes and his associate Euthycrates, whom 
they appointed in his place, had received from 
Macedon timber, herds of oxen, and other 
riches, which ‘they were in no condition to 
acquire.. Their connexion with Philip was 
ee: yet the Olynthians could not perceive 

During the siege, their Jeaders manifestly 
ae in concert with the king, yet. the Olyn- 
thians still ptaded full confidence int thémi:' Te" 
was universally kriown that Philip had sub- 
jected the cities of Chalcidice more by bribes 
than the force of arms, yet this example was 
lost on the Olynthians.* 

The fate of Euthycrates and Lasthenes, it is 
to be hoped, will in future terrify those who 
might be base enough to be guilty of similar 
treachery. These two wretches have perished 
. miserably." Philip, who despises though he 
employs traitors, has thought proper to deliver 
them up to the outrages of the soldiers, who 
have at last torn them in pieces. 

The takinig of Olynthus, instead of destroy- 
ing our hopes, has served only to raise them. 
Our orators have kindled all the ardour of the 
love of liberty in the minds of the people. We © 


* Demost. Phil. 3. p. 98 et 94. 
* Id. de Fals. bg. p. 335. 
* Id. de Chers6n. p.80. 
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have sent off a great number of ambassadors,* 
every where to endeavour to excite enemies 
against Philip, and to procure a general as- 
sembly of the Grecian states to deliberate on 
the war. It is to be held here. A¥schines is 
gone to the Arcadians, who have promised to 
accede to their league. The other states are 
beginning to be in motioa, and all Greece will 
soon be.under arms. 

The republic is no longer solicitous ta pre- 
serve appearances. Besides the decrees which 
we have passed against those whose treachery 
has been the occasion of the destruction of 
Olynthus, we have publicly received such of 
the inhabitants as havé been able to make their 
escape from its flames, and from slavery.” By 
these vigorous measures, Philip will perceive 
that the dispute between him and us ean no 
longer be carried on by furtive attacks, remon- 
strances; negotiations, and projects of peace. 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 295. Eschin. ibid. p. 404. 


Wd in Ctesiph. p. 457. Diod. Sic. Jib. 16. p. 450. 
7 Senec. in Excerpt. Controv. t.iii. p. 516. 
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’ LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 
‘The 15th of Thargeélion.* 

YOU will share in our grief: an untex- 
pected death has deprived us of Plato, who died 
on the 7th of this month, on his birth-day.” He 
‘had not been able to avoid going to a marriage- 
entertainment to which he was invited* I 
sat next him. He only ate, as was frequently 
‘hisecustém, a few olives> Never was lie more 
agreeable, or in gréster apparent healthy but'ar 
‘the very miément I was congratulatitig’Him on 
this, he was taken ill, and sunk into my arms 
in astate of insensibility. All the assistance we 
could afford him was ineffectual. We caused 
him to be carried home, where we saw on his 
table the last lines he had written but a shast 
time before‘ and the corrections which he 
had made at intervals in his treatise on the 
republic. These were watered with our tears. 


* Tha 25th of May of the year 347 before Christ. 

+ The 17th of May of the year 347 before Christ. Ido 
not give this date as certain: it is well known that chrono 
logists are divided concerning the year and day on which 
Plato died ; but it appears that the difference can only be 
a few months. (See Dodwell de Cycl. Dissert. 10. p. 6095 
as also a dissertation by father Corsini, inserted in a collec- 
tion of pieces, entitled, Symbolz Literaria, t. vi. p.80.) 

* Diog. Laért. in Plat. lib.3. § 2. Senec. Ep..58: - 

+ Hermip. ap. Diog. Laért. ibid. : 

* Diog. Laért. lib. 6. § 25. 

® Cicer. de Seneet. cap. 5. t. iii, p. 298. 

* Dionys. Halic. de Comp. Verb. cap. 25. p.209. Quintil, 
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The regret of the public, and the sincerest 
sorrow of his friends, have accompanied him 
to the tomb. He was buried near the aca- 
demy.* He had exactly completed liis eighty- 
first year.‘ 

His will contains ie state of his effects,* 
which is as follows: two country-houses; three 
mine in ready money ;* four slaves; two silver 
vessels, the one weighing 165 drachmas, and 
the other 45; a gold ring and an ear-ring ofthe 
same metal, which he wore when a child.® 
He declares that he left no debt.’ He be- 
 queaths one of his country-houses to the son of 
Adimanthus his brother ; and gives liberty to 
Diana,. whose zeal and services merited this 
proof of his gratitude. He has regulated every 
thing concerning his funeral and his tomb.* 
Speusippus, his nephew, is appointed one of 
his executors, and .is to succeed him at the 
academy. _ 

Among his papers have becn found letters on 
philosophical subjects. He had more than once 
told us that, when in Sicily, he had some slight 


_—- 


* Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 30. p. 76. 

‘ Diog. Laért. lib. 3. § 2. Cicer. ibid. Senec. Ep. 58. 
t. ii. p. 207. Censor. de Die Nat. cap. 14 ct 15. Lucian. 
in Macrob. t. iii. p. 223. Wal. Max, lib, 8. cap. 7, &e. 

© Diog. Laért. lib. 3. § 41. 

* 270 livres {1tl. 5s.) ‘ 

* Sext. Empir. adv. Gramm. lib. 1. cap. 12. p. 271. 

* Diog. Laért, lib. 3. § 41. 

* Dioscor, ap. Athen. lib, 11, cap. 15. p. 407. 
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conversations with the younger Dionysius, king 
of:Syracuse, on the nature of the first principle 
andthe origin of evil;-and that Dionysius, 
joining with these imperfect notions: his. own 
ideas, and those of some other philosophers, 
had published them in a work which only dis- 
plays his-ignorance,' 

‘Some time after the return of Plato, the king 
sent to him-the. philosopher Archidemus, re-— 
questirig:him to dispel the doubts by which he 
was disturbed. « Plato; inhis answer;“which'l- 
have just read, dares not explain himselfopenty 
on the first principle,” being fearful that his 
letter might miscarry. What he adds has 
greatly astonished me: I shall here give you 
the substance of it. Se 

«You ask me, son of Dionysius, what is the 
cause of the evils which afflict the wniverse. 
One day, in your garden, beneath the shade of 
some laurel trees,” you told me that you had 
discovered it. I answered you, that I had been 
employed all my life in the investigation of this 
question, and that I had not yet found any per- 
son who was able to resolve it. I suspect that, 
struck with a first ray of light, you have given 
up yourself to the prosecution of these. re- 
searches with new ardour, but that, having no 
fixed principles, you have suffered your reason, 


' Plat, Epist. 7. t. iii. p. 341, 
™ Id: Epist. 2. t. iit. p. 312. 
*]d, ibid. p. 313. - 
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-without curb or guide, to pursue false appear- 
ances. You are not-the only one to whom this 
has happened. All those to whom I have com- 
municated my doctrines have at first been more ~ 
or less disquieted by similar doubts. I now 
send you what may assist you to dissipate yours. 
Archidemus brings you my first answer; you 
will meditate on it at your leisure, and compare 
it with those of other philosophers. If new 
difficulties should occur, Archidemus will re- 
turn, and, by the time he has made twa or 
three voyages, you will find your doubts dis- 
appear. 

“ But beware not to speak publicly. on these 
subjects, for what some admire with enthusiasm 
is to others an object of contempt and ridicule. 
My opinions, subjected to a long and careful 
examination, come forth like gold purified in the 
crucible. Ihave known ingenuous minds, who, 
after thirty years’ meditation, have at.length 
confessed that they had obtained evidence and 
certitude, where, during so long a time, they 
had only found uncertainty and obscurity. But 
I have already told you so exalted a subject 
ought only to be treated in private conversation, 
I never have delivered, nor ever will publish in 
writing, my real sentiments. I have only given 
to the world those of Socrates. Adieu! follow 
my advice, and burn this letter, after having 
read it several times.” ; 

What! the writings of Plato do not cantain 
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his real sentiments ,on the origin of evil! And 
chas he made it a duty to conceal them from the 
“public, when he has so eloquently explained the 
‘system.of Timeeus of Locris? You know well 
“that in that work Socrates does not teach, but 
-only listens. = What-then is that mysterious 
doctrine of which Plato speaks? To which of 
his disciples has he:confided it?. Has he ever 
spoken of it toyou? Icam-lost in a multiplicity 
of apnjectures. 
- The death. of Plato has: bedi the sovasion of 
our suffering ‘another loss, ‘which I feel most 
senstbly. Aristotle leaves us, on account of 
some disgust, which I will explain to you at 
your return. He is gone to reside under the 
patronage of the eunuch Hermias, whom the 
king of Persia has appointed governor: of the 
city of Atarnea in Mysia” I regret his friend- 
ship, his knowledge, and his conversation. He 
has promised me to return; but how great is 
the difference between enjoyment and expecta- 
tion! Alas! he was himself used to say, after 
Pindar, that hope is only the dream of a #aking 
man.’ I on-e applauded his definition, but I 
now wish to find if false. 

Iamsorry that I have not more carefully col- 
lected and treasured in my gxemory his repartees. 


° Diog. Laért. in Aristot. lib. 5. § 9. Dionys. Halicarn. 
Epist. ad Amm. cap. 5. t. vi. p. 728. 
» Diog, ibid. §18. Stob. Serm. 10. p. 581. 
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Discoursing once concerning friendship, he on 
sudden pleasantly exclaimed: “Oh, my friends! 
friends are not to be found.”™ Some one asking 
him what was the use of philosophy, he replied: 
“ To teach us to do voluntatily what the fear 
of the laws would compef us to do.”* Whence 
is it, said somebody to him yesterday at my 
house, that we so unwillingly leave the company 
of handsome persons? “ That,” said he, “is 
the question of a blind man.”° But you have 
frequently conversed with him; and know, that, 
though he possessed more extensive knowledge 
than any other person in the world, yet his 
knowledge was perhaps still excelled by his wit. 


IN THE ARCHONSIIIP OF THEMISTOCLES. 
The 2d year of the 108th Olympiad. 


(From the 8th of July of the year 347, to the 27th of June of the 
year 346, before Christ.) 


LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 


PHILIP, informed of the mirth and plea- 
santry that reigns in our society,* has just re- 


™ Phavor. ap. ee Last. in Aristot. tib. 5. § 21. 
° Diog.- Laért. ibi ° Id- ibid. 

* This was canine ot persons of wit and taste, to the 
number of sixty, who met, from time to time, to pass humo- 
rous decrees on whatever they considered as objects of ridi- 
cule. [have spoken of them before. (See Vol. If, Chap, KX. 
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qnitted us a talent,* and invites us to communi- 
cate to-him the result of. each meeting? We 
shall not neglect to comply with his request. 
I have proposed to send to him the portraits of 
some of our. ministers and generals, for which I 
immediately furnished a number of sketches. I 
will endeavour to recollect them. 

Demades* had for some time distinguished 
himself as .a common sailor on board our gal- 
Jeyg, where he managed the oar with.the same 
strength and, dexterity 8 he npw does his argu- 
aments:and rhetorical figures. He has derived: 
‘feora his former condition of life the honour of 
having enriched our language with a proverb. 
From the oar to the rostrum, at present signifies 
the progress of one who has arrived at an unex- 
-pected preferment- 

He possesses much wit, and especially the 
style of fashionable pleasantry,’ though he lives 
with the lowest class of courtesans." A great 
number of sallies of wit are attributed to him.* ¢ 
Whatever he saysseems to come by inspiration ; 
the idea and the expression present themselves 
at the samejnstant. He therefore never takes 


* 5400 livres (225/.) ? Athen. lib. 14. cap. 1. p.614. 
® Fabric. Bibl. Gree. t. iv. p. 418. 
© Quintil. lib. 2. cap. 17. p-19g- Suid. in Aypad. Sext. 
Emp. adv. Gramm. lib. 2. p-291- 
_* Brasm. Adag. Chil. 3. cent. 4. p- 670. 
© Cicer. Orat. cap. 26. t.i. p. 441. 
* Pyth. ap. Athen. lib. 2. p.44.  * Demetr. Phal. de Eloc. 
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the trouble to write his discourses, and rarely 
that of previously thinking on the subject on 
which he is to speak. Does any unforeseen 
affair come before the general assembly, on 
which Demosthenes dares not open his mouth, 
Demades is called on, and he then speaks with 
so much eloquence, that we cannot hesitate to 
rank him above all our orators. He is equally 
superior to them in other things. He may defy 
all the people of Athens to get intoxicated so 
often as himself,* and all the kings of the earth 
to satisfy his avarice with their treasures.” As 
he is very expert in commerce, he will sell him- 
self, even for a number of years, to any one that 
is willing to. purchase him.‘ He said to some 
person, that when he should give a marriage 
portion to his daughter, it should be at the ex- 
pense of foreign powers." 

Philocrates is less eloquent, equally volup- 
tuous,° and much more intemperate. . At table, 
every thing disappears before him, and he there 
appears to multiply himself, which has occa- 
sioned the poet Eubulus to say, in one of his 
dramatic pieces: “We have two insatiable 


Y Cicer. de Clar. Grat. cap. 9. t. i. p. 343.  Quintil. lib, 2. 
cap. 17. p. 129. 

*Theop. ap. Plut. in Demosth. t. i. p. 850. 

* Athen. lib. 2. p. 44. . . 

» Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p.755. Id. in Apophth. t. ii, p. 188. 

© Dinarch. adv. Demosth. p. 103. « Phat. ibid. 

* Demosth, de Fals. Leg. p. 329 et 342. Hischin. ibid. 
p- 403. . 
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guests, Philocrates-and Philocrates.”* He's also 
one.of those men on whose forehead we seem 
to read, as.on the door of a house, these words, 
written in large characters, To let: to sell® 

It is not the same with Demosthenes, wlio 
has always displayed an ardent zeal for the good 
ofhis country. He is in want of those external 
accomplishments which might enable him to sup- 
planthisrivals and gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple. He will perhaps betray us when he can no 
longer prevent: our-being betrayed: by others:*.. 
- «His ‘edweation «had been neglected ;\ adhe: 
was unacquainted with those arts which might: 
correct his numerous defects.’ I wish I were 
able to depict him to you,such as he appeared 
the first time he ascended the rostrum. Figure 
to yourself 2 man with an austere and discon- 
tented air, scratching his head, shrugging his 
shoulders, with a shrill and feeble voice,* a dif- 
ficult respiration, tones that grated on the ear; 
a barbarous pronunciation, and astyle still more 
barbarous, composed of endless, inexhaustible, 
unintelligible periods, crowded besides with all 
the arguments of the schools.' He fatigued 
and disgusted us, ahd, in return, we hissed and 


* Eubul. ap. Athen. lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 8 

® Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p.310. Id. “de Coron. p-476. 

* Dinarch. adv. Demosth. p.90. Plat. in Demosth. t.i. 
p- 857. Id. in X Rhet. Vit. t. ii. p. 846. 

} Plat. in Demosth. t. i. p. 847. 

* Eschin, de Fals. Leg. p. 420. 'Plut. ibid. p. 848, 
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hooted him. He was for some time obliged to 
retire, but he profited by his disgrace like a man 
of superior genius. By incredible efforts” he 
corrected some of his defects, and every day now 
adds a new ray to his glory, which has been labo- 
riously-acquired. He must long meditate on his 
subject, and turn it in his mind in every possible 
manner, to render his imagination prolific.* 

His enemies pretend that his works smell of 
thelamp.° Persons of taste think there is some- 
thing mean in his action,” and censure him for 
employing harsh expressions and absurd meta- 
-phors.t’ For my part, I find him as frigid when . 

“he attempts to be pleasant" av-he is:ridiculously 

_ attentive-to his dress. The most delicate lady 
does not wear finer linen; and this niceness 
forms a singular contrast to the asperity of -his 
character.‘ 

I would not vouch for his probity. In alaw- 
suit, he once wrote for both parties." I men- 
tioned this fact to one of his friends, a man of 
much wit, who replied, laughing; He’was then 
very young. 


™ Plut, in Demosth. ti. p.849. Id. in XK Rhet. Vit. teil, 


p- 844. “Id. in Demosth., t. i. p. 849. 
° Id. ibid.  Ablian. lib. 7. cap. 7. _ Lucian. in Demosth, 
Encom. cap. 15. till. p.502. .® Plut. ibid’ p. 851. 


4 Aischin. in Ctcsiph. p.480. Longin. de Sublim. cap. 34. 

* #schin. in Timarch. p.279. Longin. ibid. - Quintil. In- 
stit. lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 643.. ; 

* Eschin. ibid. p. 280. * Plut. ibid. p.847 et 886, 
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‘His manners, though not of the purest: kind, 
are not indecent. - It -is said, indeed, that he’ 
visits courtesans, that he sometimes deesies: him- 
self like them,” and that in his youth :a-single 
assignation cost him as much as all his plead- 
ings had brought him during a whole year’ All 
this, however, is of little importance. It is 
added, that he once sold-his wife to a young 
man named Cnosion,’ which is a ‘more serious 
acqusation. But these are domestic affairs, in 
which I do not wish to-iatermeddle;: 

During the last festivals of Bacchus, iti qua- 
lity of choragus of his tribe, he was-at the head 
of a company of young persons who disputed 
the prize in dancing. In the midst of the ceree 
mony, Midias, a rich and ridiculous man, gave 
him a blow on the face, in the presence of a 
great number of spectators: Domosthenes ear- 
‘ried his complaint before a court of justice, and 
the aflair was terminated to the satisfaction of 
both parties: Midias has‘given‘monéy, and De- 
mostheies received it. “We know now that it 
only. costs three thousand drachmas * té insult 
the cheek of a choragus.’ 

A short time “after he accused one of his 
cousins of having dangerously wounded‘ him, 


* Plat. X Rhet. Vit. t--ii. p. 847. 

Y Athen. lib. 13. cap. 7. p. 593. , Fs 

* Bischin. de Fals, Leg. p. 419. 

* Demosth. in Mid. p.603.  “* 2700 livres (aide 10s.) 
* ZEschin. ip Ctes. p. 436, Plat. in X Rhet. Vit t. ii, 
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and showed a cut on his head which he was su- 
spected of having made himself.‘ As he required 
damages and interest, it was said that the head 
of Demosthenes was extremely productive.‘ 
We may laugh at his selflove, but it is too 
undisguised to give offence. I was with him 
the other day in the street, when one of the 
women who carry water happening to see him, 
pointed at him with her finger to show him to 
another woman: “ Look,” said she, “ there is 
Demosthenes !”* I pretended not to hear her; 
but-he took care to make me remark her. 
Ajschines hasbeen accustomed from his youth 
to:speak in public. His mother .éarky: intro. 
duced him into public life, by taking him’ with 
her from house to house to initiate people of the 
lowest class into the mysteries of Bacchus, He- 
appeared in the street at the head of a chorus of 
Bacchantes, crowned with fennel and branches 
of poplar, and performed with them, but-with 
infinite grace, all the extravagant rites of their 
singular worship. He sang, danced, and shout- 
ed, grasping in his hand serpents which he. 
shook over his head. The populace heaped on‘: 
him their benedictions, and the old women pave 
him little cakes.‘ Nee 


* Hschin. de Fals. Leg. p, 410. Id. in Ctesiph. p. 435. 
Suid. in Aypood. . 

* Herald. Animad. in Salmas. Observ. cap. 10, p. 136. 

* Cicer. Quast. Tuscul, lib. 3. cap. 36. t. ii. p. 391. Plin. 
Ub. 9. epist. 23. Ailian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. cap. 1%, 

* Demosth de Coron. p. 516, Ae, 
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This success fired his ambition. . He entered 
into a company-o£-comedians, birt.,was found 
only capable‘ of the inferior parts. >: Netwith- 
standing: the sonorousness of his- voiney:the 
public declared against him’an eternal war:* 
he therefore quitted this profession, and became 
clerk in an inferior court,.and afterwards mi- 
nister of state. ge : 

His conduct has since been always regularand 
decent. He possesses wit, taste, politeness, and 
the knowledge of propriety.: His eloquence: is 
distinguished:by a happy cheice. -of words,the 
abundarice and clearness of his ideas, and a pro- 
digious facility, for which he is indebted less 
to art than nature. His style does not want 
strength, though it has less than that of Demos- 
thenes. He at first dazzles, and. afterwards 
compels.assent;; * at least. this -is what:T.am.told: 
by persons who understand these things. He’ 
has the weakness to be ashamed of :his former 
condition in life, and:the imprudence:-at:: the 
same time: to,remind others of: theirs. When 
he walks in the forum with measured steps, a 
flowing robe, his head erect, and his cheeks 
swelled out,’ whisptrs are heard on every-side.: - 
Ts not that the petty clerk of a petty court of 
justice, the son of ‘Tromes the schoolmaster, 
and Glaucothea, who was before called Em- 

* Demosth. de Coron. p. 516. et de Fals. Leg. p. 346, 


* Dionys. Halic. de Veter. Script, Cens:t. y. p. 434. _ 
EWeinnet he ea ale: Dien os 22S 
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pusa?** Was it not he who used to scour the 
forms of the school when we were school-boys; 
and who, during the Bacchanalia,' shouted, with 
all his might in the streets, Evor, SABOE? t 

The jealousy which exists between him and 
Demosthenes is very apparent. They cannot 
bat have perceived it at the first; for those who 
have the same claims discover each other inan 
instant. I know not whether Aschines will 
buffer himself to be corrupted; but those who 
are so véry polished and amiable are generally 
feeble. I ought to,add, however, that he is a 
very brave man, who has distinguished himself 
in several battles, and that ste ade sas. pore 
testimony tq his valour." 

Perhaps there is not a more singular character 
than the man I have last mentioned ; I mean 
Phocion. He seems not to know that he lives 
in the present age, and in the: city: of Athens, 
He is poor, yet is not humiliated by-his poverty ; 
he does good, yet never boasts of it; and gives 
his advice, though he is very certain that it will 
never be followed. He possesses-talents with- 
out ambition, and serves the state without views 

of interest.—At the head of the:army, he. con- 
tents himself with restoring discipline and beat- 
ing the enemy. When addressing the assembly, 


* That is, the Hug, or Spectre. 
* Demosth. de Coron. p. 494. ‘Td. ibid. p. 516. 
+ Barbarous words used te invoke Bacchus. 

™ Hschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 422 
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he is equally unmoved by the disap probation. or 
applause of the multitude. In one, of his bat 
rangues, he was proposing-a plan for the con 
duct of the approaching campaign, wher-on.a 
sudden some person interrupted him with the 
most abusive language.” Phocion was silent till 
the other had ended, and then coolly thus re- 
sumed his discourse: “ I have spoken to you of 
the infantry and cavalry; it now remains for 
me to speak,” &c. &c. On another occasion, he 
was loudly applauded: by ‘the people. I-hap- 
pened by: chance to be next him: he termed - 
yound-to me and said, “ Did yor observe that 
I committed any egregious blunder ?”* 

We laugh at his singularity and his pleasan- 
tries, but we have found/an admirable secret to 
revenge ourselves for his contempt. Fle is the. 
only general we have left, and we scarcely ever 
employ him. He is the most upright, and per- 
haps the most intelligent of our orators, and 
we listen to him stilt less. It is true that we 
cannot make him alter his principles; but, by 
Heaven! neither shall he induce us to change 
ours: and surely it shall never be said that with 
his superannuated’ virtues, and the rhapsodies 
of his antique manners, Phocion shall have been 
able to correct the most, polished and amiable 
people in the world. 


* Plat. Reip. Gerend. Preecept. t. i. p. 810. 
“Id. in, Phoc. ti. p. 743. . 
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There is Chares, on the other hand, who by 
his example teaches our youth to make an open 
profession of corruption.” He is the greatest 
knave and the most. unskilful of all our gene- 
rals, yet he enjoys the greatest reputation.? He 
has sheltered. himself under the protection of 
Demosthenes, and some other orators, and gives 
entertainments to the people. Is a fleet to be 
fitted out, Chares must have the command and 
entire disposal of it. He is directed to sqil to 
one coast, and he sails to another. Instead of 
defending our possessions, he joins with pirates, 
and in concert with them lays the islands under 
contribution,. and: seizes every vessel he meets 
in-ais.way. Within a few years, he has ‘occa- 


- sioned the loss of more than a hundred ships, 


and has dissipated fifteen hundred talents,* in. 
expeditions of no utility to the state, but very 
lucrative to himself and his principal officers. 
Sometimes he does not deign to send us. any 


account where he is, or what he is doing; but 


we obtain information in despite of him; and 
it is not long since we sent out a-swift-sailing 
vessel, with orders to cruise the seas, and endea- 
vour to discover what was Vecome of the fleet 


and the general. - 


? Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 15. t. ii. p. 544. 

* Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 12. cap. 8. p. 532. 

* 8,100,000 livres (337,5002.) 

* Hschin. de Fals. Leg. p*4u6. Demosth. in Olynth. 3. 
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LETTER OF NICETAS. 


THE Phocians, exhausted by: a war 
which: has lasted almost ten years, have im}: 
plored our assistance. They consent to give up 
Thronium, Nicea, and Alpenus, strong towns 
situate at the entrance of the pass of Thermo- 
pyle. Proxenus, who commands our fleet on 
the neighbouring coasts, has advanced to take 
possession of them... He. will plate garrisons ia 
them,. and: Philip. must henceforth nes akc ‘of 
forcing the defile. 

We have resolved at the same time to fit out 
another fleet of fifty ships. The flower of our 
youth are ready to march ; we have enrolled all 
those who have not passed th ‘thirtieth year, 
and we learn that Archidamus, king of Lace+ 
dzmon, has offered to the Phocians the whole 
force of that republic.’ War is inevitable, and 
the destruction of Philip no less so. 





LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 
e 


OUR most accomplished Athenian ladies 
are jealous of the praises you bestow on the wife 
and the sister of Arsames, and our ablest poli- 
ticians agree that we have need of a statesman 
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of equal genius wit? the Persian minister to op- 
pose the abilities of Philip. Every place here 
lately resounded with the din of arms, but a 
word from.that prince has made them drop 
from.our hands, 

.,During. the siege of Olynthus; he had, it is 
oui, more than once signified a wish to con- 
tinue on good terms with us." On this. news, 
which the people received ,with transport, it 
“was resolved to open a negotiation, which was 
suspended by various obstacles. He took Olyn- 
thus, and we breathed only war and venge- 
ance; but soon after two of our actors, Aris- 

. todemus and Neoptolemus, whom -the. king 
treats with much kindness, assured-us, on their 
return, that he continued in his former dispo- 
sitions,° and immediately we thought of nothing 
but peacc. : 

We have just sent to Macedon ten deputies, 
all men of distinguished abilities: Ctesiphon, 
Aristodemus, Iatrocles, Cimon, and Nausicles, 
who have for their associates Dercyllus, Phry- 
non, Philocrates, Aischines,~nd Demosthenes. 
To these we must add Aglaocreon of Tenedos, 
who has the care of the intérests of our allies. 
They are to settle with Philip the most impor- 
tant articles of the peace, and engage him to 

* Eschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 397. 

* Argum. Orat. de. Fals. Leg. p. 291. -Demosth. ibid. 


p- 295. 
% Rechin. ibid. 0.308. Arcum. Orat. ibid. p. 291, 
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send plenipotentiaries finally to conclude it 
here. of GD 8 ene 

Iam unable to understand our conduct. This 
prince lets fall a few vague, and perhaps insidi- 
ous, protestations of friendship to us’; and ini- 
mediately, without listening to men of wisdom 
and experience, who distrust his intentions, 
without waiting for the return of the deputies 
we-have sent to the different states of Greece, 
to engage them to unite against the common 
enemy, we intermit our preparations, and make 
advances which he will abuse if he accedes to 
them, and of which a refusal will be humiliat- 
ing to us. To obtain his favour, our deputies 
must have the good fortune to be agreeable to 
him. The actor Aristodemus_had entered into 
engagements with some citié Which had in- 
tended to give theatrical exhibitions ; and'a de 
putation was therefore sent, in the name of the 
senate, most earnestly to solicit that Aristode- 
mus might be excused from paying the for- 
feiture he must incur, because the republic had 
need of his services in Macedonia. And De- 
mosthenes too, who,had in his harangues tréat. 
ed Philip with so much haughtiness and con- 
tempt, was the proposer of this decree,’ 


Y Hischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 398. 


* YOL. v. M 
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LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 


OUR ambassadors have made incredible 
dispatch ;* they are already returned. They ap- 
pear to act in concert ; but Demosthenes is not 
satisfied with his colleagues, who, on their side, 
complain of him. I shall relate to you some 
anecdotes relative to their expedition, which I 
learned yesterday at an entertainment, at which 
the: principal of them, Ctesiphon, éschines, 
Aristodemus, and Philocrates, were present. 

I ought first to tell you, that during their 
journey they had not a little to endure from the 
vanity of Démosthenes ; but they were ‘patient. 
Insupportable people are sometimes so easily 
supported in seaiety! But what gave them*the 
greatest disturbance was the genius and abilities 
of Philip. They felt théy were not able to con- 
tend with him in politics. Every day they dis- 
tributed their parts, and disposed their attacks, 
It was determined that the eldest of them should 
first mount to the assault, and Demosthenes, as 
the youngest, bring np the rear. He promised 
to open the inexhaustible sources of his elo- 
quence: “ Fear not Philip,” added he: “ I will 
so completely sew up his mouth,’ that he shall 
be forced to restore to us Amphipolis.” 


? Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 
> ZEschin. ibid. kK ne ibid. Pp. 398. oe 
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When they were admitted to an audience of 
the king, Ctesiphon and the others expressed 
themselves in a few words;° ZEschines, elo- 
quently and diffusively ; Demosthenes——but 
I will endeavour to give you his picture. He 
rose half dead with fear. He was not now to 
ascend the rostrum of Athens, and harangue 
that multitude of artisans who cOmpose our as- 
semblies. Philip was surrounded by_his cour- 
tiers, the greater part of whom were men of 
wit and abilities: among others. were Python 
of Byzanfinim,, who, values, himself on. writing 
elegantly ; and Leosthenes, wns we have ba- " 
nished, and who it is said is o: > of the greatest 
orators in Greece? All he . heard speak of 
the magnificent promises of Demosthenes, and 
watched for their fulfilment.jyith an attention 
which .completed _his embarrassment. He 
tremblingly.stammered an obscure exordium, 
lost his recollection, grew more and more con- 
fused, and at last wag totally, unable to proceed. 
The-king in vain endeavoured to’ inspire him 
with more confidence: he rose only to fall 
again; and when Philip had entertained him- 

. self for some moménts with his silence, the he- 
rald gave notice to our deputies to retire* 

Demosthenes ought to have been the first to 
laugh at this accident ; but, instead of that, he 

© ZEschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 399. 
4 Id. ibid. p. 415. © Id. ibid. p. 401- 
, M2 
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began the attack on Aschines, whom he bit- 
terly reproached for having spoken to the king 
‘with too much ireedom, and thus brought on 
the republic a war which it was in no condition 
to support.— Aischines-was about to reply, 
when they were again introduced into the royal 
‘presence. When they were seated, Philip dis- 
cussed their claims in order, answered their 
“complaints, and especially dwelt on the dis- 
course of Aéschines, to whom he frequently ad- 
dressed himself in particular; then assuming an 
air of affability and kindness, he testified the 
“most sinecre desire to conclude the peace, 
During all this time, Demosthenes, with all 
the inquietude of a courtier threatened with dis- 
grace, had recourse to every expedient to at- 
tract the notice of the king; but he could not 
obtain from him a single word, nor even a look. 
He left the.conference with a dissatisfaction 
that produced the most extravagant scenes. 
He was ‘like a child spoiled Isy the indulgence 
of his parents, and unexpectedly mortified by 
the success of his companions. The storm lasted 
several days. He at last perceived that ill-hu- 
mour availed but little, and endeavoured to be- 
come more social with the other deputies. They 
were then on their return home; and, taking 
them separately, he promised them his protec- 
tion in the popular assembly. To one he said: 
Twill re-establish your fortune. Jo another: _ 
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I will procure fot-you the command of the army. 
With Eschities he employed ‘all shis address : 
he soothed the jealousy, and. bestowed unlimited 
applause on the merit of his rival. His praises 
must have been very extravagant, since Eschines 
pretends they were tiresome and disgusting even 

to himself... 

One evening, in I know not what city of 
Thessaly, he for the first time thought proper to 
be pleasant on his own adventure. He'added, 
that no: person under “heaven possessed the 
powers “of Sléquence equal ‘to ‘Philip. What 
most ‘astonished me, replied AEschines, was the 
amazing exactness with which he recapitulated 
all that we had said. Aid I, replied Ctesiphon, 
though I am advanced in years, never in my 
life saw 4 man so polite and agreéable. Demos- 
thenés clapped his hands, and applauded‘every 
word. Excellent! cried he; but _you would 
not venture to hold the same language ‘in the 
presence of the peopie, “Why should we ‘not? 
replied His companions. He doubted, they in- 
sisted; he required their promise, and they 
gave it. 

It is not known what use he intends to make 
of this; but we shall see at the first meeting - 
of the assémbly. - Our whole society intends to_ 
be present, for all this cannot well fail to produce 
some ridiculous scene; and if Demosthenes has 


' Bschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 402. 
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reserved his follies for Macedon, I will never 
forgive him so-long as I live. : 

What alarms me jis, that he has conducted 
himself extremely well at the meeting of the 
senate. The letter of Philip having been re- 
mitted to that assembly, Demosthenes has con- 
gratulated the republic on having confided its 
interests to deputies equally deserving such a 
trust by their eloquence and.their probity. He 
has proposcd to decree them’ a crown of dlive, 
and to invite them the next day to an enter- 
tainment in the Prytaneum. The decree of the 
senate is conformable to these proposals. 

T shall not. seal my letter till after the general 
assembly. anaes 

I have this moment left it. Demosthenes has 
done wonders. The deputies, each in their 
turn, related the different circumstances of their 
embassy. ZEschines had said a word of the elo- 
quence of Philip, and his happy memory ; Ctesi- 
phon, of his beauty and his figure, the embellish- 
ments of his mind, and his convivial gaiety. 
‘They all received their applauses, when Demos- 
thenes ascended the rostrum ‘in a more serious 
and significant manner than usual. After hav- 
ing a long time scratched his forehead, for he 
always begins so: “I cannot but admire,” said 
he, “ both those who speak, and those who 
hear. How is it possible for men to dwell on 


* ZEschin, de Fals. Leg. p 402. 
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such trifles, when a matter of so -great moment 
awaits their consideration! I shall now likewise 
proceed to lay before you an account of the 
embassy. Let the decree passed by this as- 
sembly previous to our departure, and the letter 
which the king of Macedon has returned by us, 
be read.” After the reading of these, he added: 
“ Such were our instructions, and we have ful- 
filled them. You have heard the answer of 
Philjp: it now only remains for us to deliberate 
on that answer.”* 

These-words. egcited a kind of murmar in 
the assembly. ““ What precision, what address!” 
said some: “ What envy, what malignity !” 
said others. For my part, I laughed heartily at 
the embarrassmnent visible in the countenances 
of Ctesiphon and /Eschines. Without, how- 
ever, giving them time to breathe, he resumed 
his discourse as follows: “ You have heard 
great encomiums bestowed on the eloquence 
and memory of Philip; any other person in 
possession of the same power would obtain the 
same praises. His other excellent qualities have 
likewise been extolled ; but he has not a finer 
countenance than the actor Aristodemus, nor 
can he drink better than Philocrates. Aischines 
has told you, that he had left to me, at least in 
part, the discussion of our rights to Amphipolis; 
but that orator will not leave either to you or 


+ Aischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 403. 
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mean opportunity of-speaking. These, how- 
ever, are trifles unworthy our notice: I shall 
proceed to propose a decree. The herald.of 
Philip is arrived, and his ambassadors will soon 
follow. Imove that permission may be granted 
to treat with them, and that the Prytanes be 
directed to convoke an assembly, which shall 
be held two days successively, and in which we 
may deliberate on ile peace and the alliance. 
Tam likewise of opmion, that you should pass 
a vote of approbation and praise of the conduet 
of your deputies, if they deserve ‘it; and that 
they should be invited. to sup to-morrow in the 
Prytaneum.”' -This decree has passed almost 
unanimously, and the orator has re-assumed his. 
superiority. 

I have a great opinion of Demosthenes; but 
it is not sufficient to possess great abilities, we 
ought not to be ridiculous, There subsists be- 
tween celebrated men and our society a kind 
of tacit convention; we give them our esteem, 
and they ought to indulge us in laughing at 
their follies, 





° 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


I SEND you the journal of what has 
passed in our assemblies till the conclusion of 
the peace. 


} Hischin. de Fals, Leg. p. 403. - 
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The 8th of Elaphebolion, the day of the festival 
of Asculapius.* The Prytanes met, and, con- 
formably to the decree of the people, appointed 
two general assemblics to deliberate on the peace. 
They will be held on the 18th and 19th.* 

The 12th of Elaphebolion, the first day of the 
festivals of Bacchus.t Antipater, Parmenio, 
and Eurylochus, are arrived. They come on 
the part of Philip to conclude the treaty, and 
to receive the oath by which it is to be sanc- 
tioned! AS 

Antipater is, next to Philip, the most able 
politician in Greece. Active and indefatigable, 
he extends his vigilance to almost every part of 
the administration. The king has often said: 
We may securely sleep, or resign ourselves to 
our pleasures, for Antipater watches for us.™ 

Parmenio, beloved by the sovereign, and still 
more by the soldiers,” has already signalised 
himself by a great number of exploits: he 
would be the first general in Greece, if Philip 
did not exist. From the abilities of these two 
deputies, you may judge of the merit of Eury- 
lochus, their associate. 


* The 8th of this month in the year in question correspond- 
ed to the 8th of March of the year 346 before Christ. 

* JEschin, de Fals. Leg. p. 403 et 404. Id. in Ctesiph. 
p. 433. + The 12th of March of the same year. 

‘ Argum. Orat. de Fals. Leg. ap. Bemosth. p.291. De- 
mosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 304. 

™ Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 179. 

~ @ Quint. Curt lib. 4. cap.13. 
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The 15th of Elaphebolion.* The ambassadors 
regularly attend at the shows exhibited at this 
festival, Demosthenes has caused the senate to 
assign them a, distinguished place He has 
taken care that cushions and purple carpets shall 
be prepared for them. At the break of day, 
he conducts them himself to the theatre; and 
has assigned them apartments in his own house. 
Many people are offended at his paying them 
such obsequious attention, and consider it.asa 
meanness.” They say that, having been unable 
to gain the favour of Philip while in Macedon, 
he now wishes at least to show that he was de- 
serving of it. . 

The 18th. of Elaphebolion:+ The assembly has 
“met; but, before I proceed to the deliberations, 
it will be proper to state to you the principal 
objects which were to be discussed. 

The possession of Amphipolis is the first 
source of our differences with Philip.t This 
city appertains to us; he has seized on it, and 
we demand that it shall be restored. 

- He has declared war against some of our al- 
lies: it would be both shameful and dangerous 
for us to abandon them. Of this number are 
the cities of the Thracian Chersonesus, and 


* The 15th of March of the year 346 before Christ. 

° Hischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 493 et 412. Demosth. de Co- 
ron. p. 477. + 

» Aischin. in Ctesiph. p. 440. + The 18th of March. 

* ¥schin. de Fals. Leg. p. 406. ° 
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those of Phocis. King Cotys had taken from 
us the former’—His son Cersobleptes restored 
them to us after having held them’ a few 
months ;* but we have not yet taken possession. 
It is to our interest to preserve them, becanse 
they will give security to our navigation in the 
Hellespont and our commerce, in the Euxine 
sea. Neither ought we to refuse our protection 
to the latter, because they defend the pass of 
Thermopylae, and are the bulwark of Attica by 
land, as those of Thrace are on the side of the 
sea” porns ~ : soap le pa s 

When our deputies took leave of the king, 
he proceeded towards Thrace ; but he promised 
them not to Attack Cersobleptes during the ne- 
gotiations for peace." We are not equally at 
our ease with respect to the Phocians. The am- 
bassadors of Philip have declared that he refuses 
to comprehend them in the treaty; but his par- 
tisans assure us that, if he has not yet openly 
made known his intentions in their favour, it 
is only that he may not too precipitately give 
offence to the Thebans and Thessalians, their 
enemies.” e : : 

He has signified, also, that it is his intention 


* Demosth. adv. Aristocr. p.742, 746, &c. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 16. p. 434. 

* Demosth. de Fals: Leg. p. 305. Id. adv. Aristocr. p. 742, 
Fisch. de Fals. Leg. p. 406. : 
~ 'Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 321. ' 

4 Fischin. ibid. p. 408. 
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to exclude from the treaty the inhabitants of 
Halus in Thessaly, who are in alliance with us, 
and whom he now besiegcs, in revenge for their 
incursions on-the people of Pharsalos, who are 
under his protection’ 

I pass over other articles of less importance. 

The proceedings of the assembly of this day 
began by reading the decree which the agents 
of our allies had taken the precaution to pro- 
cure* It contained .in substance, “ thatthe 
people of Athens deliberating on a peace with 
Philip, the allies have resolved that, after the 
ambassadors sent by the Athenians to the dif, 
ferent states of Greece shall have returned, and 
made their report in presence of the Athenians 
and the allics, the Prytanes shall conyoke two 
assemblies to consider on the peace; and the 
allies previously engage to ratify whatever may 
be determined on in those assemblies; and that 
three months shall be granted to any other of the 
Grecian states who shall be willing to accede ta’ 
the treaty.” 

After this resolution had been read, ‘Philo- 
crates proposed a decree, one of the articles of 
which formally excluded from the treaty the 
inhabitants of Halus and the Phocians. The 
people blushed at the proposal,* and the minds 
of the assembly became heated and agitated. 

y Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 299. Ulpian. ibid. p. 356... 


? Aischin. de Fals. Leg. p.404. Id. in Ctesiph. p. 438. 
SON eet: Shae <a OOD Ak ETE. 
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Some of our orators rejected all modes of ac- 
commodation, and exhorted us to cast, our eyes 
on the monuments of our victories’ and the 
tombs of our forefathers. “Let us emulate'the 
courage of our ancestors,” replied A’schites, 
“when they defended their country against the 
innumerable hosts of the Persians ; but Ict us 
not imitate their conduct when they impru- 
dently sent forces into Sicily to the succour of 
the Leontines their allies.”» He concluded for 
‘peace: the orators who followed hinr did. the 
same, and the deeree passed. - ered Fede 

“While the conditions of the treaty weré in 
discussion, letters were brought from our gene- 
ral Proxenus; whom we had commissioned to 
take possession of some strong places at the en- 
trance of thre pass of Thermopylae. These ‘places 
had been offered to us by the Phocians ; ‘but, 
in the mean time, some dissensions taking place 
among them, the predominating party had re- 
fused to give them up to Proxenus. Such’ was 
the substance of these letters.° 

‘We have lamented the blind obstinacy of the 
Phocians, but we have not abandoned them. 
The article in the decree of Philocrates, by 
which they were excluded from the treaty, has 
been erased ; and in its stead it has been in- 


» Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p.296 et 342, Eschin. de Fals. 
Leg. p, 406. > 
* Hschin. ibid. p, 416, 
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serted, that Athens stipulates in her own name, 
and in the name of all her allies. ; 

When the assembly rose, every one said that 
a peace indeed should be concluded with Philip; ; 
but it did not seem proper that we should con- 
tract an alliance with him, till the deputies 
which. had been sent to the different states of 
Greece should’be returned.‘ 

The 19th of Elaphebolion.* Deaigethenes hav- 
ing secured thé rostrum; declared, that all the 
proceedings of the day before must be utterly 
ineffectual, unless the Macedonian ambassadors 
could be persuaded to concur: that we ought 
‘not. to rend the alliance from-the peace (for that 
Was the expression -hé employed), ner:4e wait 
the dilatory proceedings of the other states of 
Greece, which should determine each for itself 
for peace or war. The ambassadors from Ma- 
cedon were present, Antipater answered :ac- 
cording as had been concerted between hima and 
Demosthenes, who now addressed his discourse 
to him.’ The matter has not been profoundly 
investigated. It had been enacted, by a pre- 
vious decree, that, in the first assembly, every 
Citizen might give his opisfion on the subjects 
proposed for deliberation; but that on the next 
day the presidents should take the suffrages. in 


* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. $17. 

* #Eschin. in Ctesiph. p. 439. 

* The 19th of March of the year 346 before Christ.” 

4 Zeschin. ibid. 
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order: they have accordingly taken them, and 
we have at once made a treaty of peace and a 
treaty of alliance. 
The principal articles of this treaty.-arg as 
follow: We cede to Philip our claims to Am- 
phipolis ;" but we are given to expect in return 
either the island of Eubeea, of which he may 
in some manner dispose, or the'city of Oropus, 
which the Thebans have taken from us.' We 
flatter ourselves, likewise, that he will leave us 
in the possession of the Thracian Chersonesus,* 
Wezhave. comprehended all our allies inthe 
treaty, and thus protect the king of Thrace, 
the people of Halus, and the Phocians. We 
guarantee to Philip all that he at present pos- 
sesses, and we engage to consider as enemies 
all who shall make attempts to deprive him of 
them. . 
Objects so important ought to have been dis- 
cussed and settled in a general assembly of the 
Grecian: states." It was the:wish-of onr-atliés 
that such an assembly should. be convened, and 
we had determined to conyoke it;* but the af: 
fair suddenly took a rapid turn, and every thing 
was concluded with precipitation. Philip had 


* Hischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 405. 
* Demosth. de Pace, p.63. Lit. Phil. ap. Demosth. p.117. 
* Demosth, de Fals. Leg. p. 297 et 396. Id. de Pace, 
261. 

“ Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 305. "Id. ibid. p. 315. 
~~ * Hschin. ia Ctesiph. p. 437. "Id. ibid. p. 438. 
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written to us, that, if we would enter into an 
alliance with him, he would explain himself 
more. clearly with respect to the cessions he 
could make to us.° This vague promise has 
dazzled the people, and the desire of pleasing 
the king of Macedon seduced our orators. 
Though his ambassadors have-entered into no 
engagements, we have hastened to take the 
oath to them, and to name deputies, who are 
to depart from Macedon to receive that of the 
king.? 

These are in number ten, without enumerat- 
ing the deputy of our allies.” Some of them 
went, on the former embassy; among whom 
are Demosthenes and ‘schities. Their in- 
structions contain, among other things, that 
the treaty shall extend to the allies of Athens 
and those of Philip ; that the deputies shall re- 
pair to that prince to receive the ratification of 
it; that they shall avoid all particular conference 
with him; that they shall demand the Athenians 
whom he holds in chains to be set at liberty ; 
that in each of the cities which are in alliance 
with him, they shall receive the oath of those 
who are at the head of the government; and 
that theyshall be empowered to act according to 
circumstances, and as they shall judge most con- 

° Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 300. 
° Id. ibid. p. 304. 


‘Id. de Coron. p.477. 
* Hischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 410. . 
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ducive to the interests of the republic.’ The 
senate is directed to hasten their departure. 

The 25th of Elaphebolion.** The agents or 
representatives of some of our allies have this 
day taken the oath, in presence of the ambas- 
sadors of Philip.” 

The 3d of Munychion.+ It is the interest of 
Philip to defer the ratification of the treaty, and 
ours to hasten it; for we have suspended all 
our “preparations, and he has never been so 
active. He presumes with reason that we 
shall not dispute with him the possession of 
those places which he may conquer in the in- 
terim. Demosthenes, however, has penetrated 
his designs, and has prevailed on the senate, 
of which he is a member, to pass a decree 
that our ambassadors shall set out for Macedon 
as soon as possible* They will depart without 

« delay. 

The 15th of Thargelion.t Philip has not yet 
signed the treaty : our ambassadors have made 
no extraordinary haste to come up with him; 
they are in Macedon, and he is in Thrace. 
Notwithstanding ha had given his word not to 
enter the territories of king Cersobleptes, he has 


* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 337. Zschin. in Ctesiph. p. 411. 
* Demosth. ibid. p. 317. 

* The 25th of March of the year 346 before Christ. 

* Hischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 488. Id. in Ctesiph. p. 439. 

+ The Ist of April of the same year. 
ef-Demosth. ibid. p. 316 et $17. 

t The 13th of May of the same year. 
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seized on one part of them, and is making pre- 
parations to possess himself of the other; by 
which acquisition he will considerably increase 
his power and revenues: for besides that the 
country is very rich and populous, the duties 
that the king of Thrace collects in his ports” 
amount annually to two hundred talents.* It 
would have been easy for us to have prevented 
this conquest. Our ambassadors imight have 
reached the Hellespont in less than ten days, 
or, perhaps, in less than three or four:* they 
would have found Philip in the neighbourhood, 
and might have offered him the alternative of 
accepting or refusing the conditions of peace. 
Tn the former case, he must have engaged not to 
invade the territories of our allies, among whom 
the king of Thrace would have been included ; 
and in the latter, our army, in conjunction 
with that of the Phocians, would have stopped 
his progress at Thermopylz ;* our fleets, masters 
of the seas, would have prevented his from 
making his descent on Attica; we should have 
shut against him our ports, and, rather than 
have suffered the trade of his subjects to be 
ruined, he would have paid a proper respect 
to our claims and our rights. 

Such was the plan of Demosthenes, who re- 


¥ Demosth. in Aristocr. p. 743, 
* 1,080,000 livres (45,000/.} 
* Demosth. de Coron. p. 477. 
* Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 316. . 
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commended that the ambassadors should go by 
sea; but Aéschines, Philocrates, and the greater 


~ . part of them, preferred going by land, and jour- 


neying by short stages, so that they have been 
three-and-twenty days in going from Athens to 
Pella, the capital of Macedonia.’ When they 
had arrived, they might immedjatcly have re- 
paired to the camp of Philip, or have gone to 
the different cities to receive the oath of the 
allies; instead of which they have determined 
quietly to remain at Pella till his expedition 
shall be terminated. ; 

On his return he will include his new ac- 
quisitions among the possessions which we 
have guaranticd to him; and if we should 
allege that his seizure of the territories of Cer- 
sobleptes is an infraction of the treaty, he will 
reply, that, at the time he made this conquest, 
he had not yet seen our ambassadors, nor ra- 
tified the treaty which was to limit the progress 
of his arms. 

In the mean time, the Thebans having im- 
plored his assistance against the Phocians, not 
satisfied with sending them troops,* he has 
seized this opportunity to assemble in his ca- 
pital the deputies of the principal cities of 
Greece. His pretext for this convention is, 
that the war between the Thebans and the 


* Demasth. de Fals. Leg. p. 317. 
- Fd. ibid. p. 318. Ulpian. ibid. p. $77. 
* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 455. ZEschin. de Fals, Leg. p. 411. 
NG 
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Phocians may be terminated; but his real ob- 
ject to hold Greece inactive till he shall have 
executed the projects he has formed. 

The 3th of Scirophorion.* Our ambassadors 
have at length returned: they will give an ac- 
count of their embassy to the senate on the day 
after to-morrow, and on the next day to the as- 
sembly of the people.‘ 

The 15th of Scirophorion.t Jf we believe 
Demosthenes, nothing can be conceived more 
shameful and criminal than the conduct of our 
ambassadors. He accuses them of having sold 
themselves to Philip, and betrayed the republic 
and her allies. He earnestly pressed them to 
repair immediately to Philip; but they obsti- 
nately persisted in waiting for him at Pella for 
seven-and-twenty days, and did not see him till 
fifty days after their departure from Athens.‘ 

The king of Macedon, on his return, found 
the deputies of the first cities of Greece assem- 
bled in his capital, alarmed at his new con- 
quests, and still more disquieted at the design 
he manifested continually: to approach Ther- 
mopylex. All were ignorant of, and endea- 
voured to discover, his real views. The cour- 
tiers of the king said to some 6f our ambassa- 
dors, that the cities of Beeétia would be re- 


* The 9th of June of the year 346 before Christ. 
© Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 296 et 302. 
4+ The 11th of June. - - - ~. 
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stored to their rights, and that hence we might 
conclude that Thebes was threatened. The 
ambassadors from Lacedemon credited this re- 
‘port, and, joining with ours, pressed Philip to 
Execute his project. The Thessalians, however, 
said that the expedition was intended against 
them alone. 

While the deputies were alternately agitated 
by their hopes and fears, Philip employed to 
gain them over sometimes presents," which 
seemed to be only testimonies of esteem, and 
sometimes caresses, which might be taken for 
the overflowings of friendship. /Eschines and 
Philocrates are suspected not to have been in- 
sensible to these two modes of seduction. 

On the day of public audience, the ambassa- 
dors were made to wait, for the king was not 
risen; and when they murmured, Parmenio 
said to them: “ Be not surprised that Philip 
sleeps while you wake, for he watched while 
you slept.”' At length he appeared, and each 
in turn addressed him on the subject of their 
mission.* Aschines enlarged on the resolution 
which the king had taken to put an end to the 
war of the Phociats—He conjured him, when 
he should be at Delphi, to restore liberty to the 
cities of Boedtia, and to re-establish those 
which the Thebans had destroyed; he recom- 


* Demosth. de Fals. . Leg. p. 318. 


is ‘ Plut. Apophth. t. ti. p. 179. 
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mended to him not indiscriminately to deliver 
up to the Jatter people the wretched inhabitants 
of Phocis, but to submit the sentence of those 
who had profaned the temple and treasury of 
Apollo to the determination of the Amphicty- 
onie states, who had always possessed the right 
to punish such kinds of crimes. 

Philip did not explain himself openly with 
respect to these demands. He dismissed the 
other deputies, and departed with ours for Thes- 
saly; and it was only in an inn in the city of 
Phere that he signed the treaty which he swore 
to observe. He refused to include in it the 
Phocians, that he might not violate the oath he 
had sworn to the Thessalians and Thebans :” 
but he gave promises and a letter. Our am- 
bassadors took their leave, and the troops of the 
king advanced towards Thermopyle. 

The senate met this morning, and the hall 
was filled with people.” Demosthenes has en- 
deavoured to prove that his colleagues have 
acted contrary to their instructions, that they 
are sold to Philip, and that our only resource 
is to fly to the succour of the Phocians, and to 
seize on the pass of Thermopyle.? 

The letter of the king was insufficient to calm 
the minds of the people: “TJ have taken the 
oath,” says he, “in the presence of your am- 


? Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 317. 
™ Id. ibid. p. 300 et 343. Ulpian. p. 357. 
* Demosth. ibid. p. 296. ° Id. Philip. 2. p. 67. 
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bassadors ; you will see that it contains the 
names of such of my allies as were present ; 
and I shall send you the oath of the others 
when it shall have been taken.’’ A little lower 
Ire adds: “ Your ambassadors would have gone 
to the cities of our allies, to have received their 
oaths; but I have kept them with me, because 
I had need of them, to reconcilé the people of 
TIalus with those of Pharsalos.”’* 

The letter does not say a word of the Pho- 
cians, nor of the hopes which were held out to 
us when we concluded the peace. He then 
signified to us, that if we would consent to 
enter into an alliance with him, he would ex- 
plain himself more clearly with respect to the 
services which it was in his power to render us, 
But in his last letter he coldly says that he does 
not know in what he can oblige us.’ The senate 
has indignantly passed a decree conformable 
to the advice of Demosthenes; it has not voted 
eulogies to the ambassadors, nor invited them 
to an entertainment in the prytaneum,—a tacit 
but severe censure, which none of our deputies 
have before received, and which must, no doubt, 
prejudice the people against A‘schines and his 
adherents. 


» JEschin. de Fals. Leg. p.415. 
* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p 299. 
* Id. ibid. p. 300. 
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LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 


THE 16th of Scirophorion.** 1am now 
at the house of the grave Apollodorus; I came 
to visit him while he was writing to you, and 
have snatched the pen from his hands to con- 
tinue his journal. 

I now know my Demosthenes by rote. 
Would you know what a vigorous and sublime 
genius can produce, make him mount the ros- 
trum; but would you see a man completely 
awkward, embarrassed, and unpolished, you 
have only to convey him to the court of Ma- 
cedon. When our deputies appeared a second 
time. before Philip, he was in haste to speak 
first, and began with invectives against his col- 
leagues, which were followed by a long display 
of the services he had rendered that prince, and 
the tiresome reading of the decrees he had 
¢aused to be passed to accelerate the peace; to 
which succeeded a long account of his atten- 
tion to lodge the ambassadors from Macedon 
in his own house, to procure them good 
cushions at the theatre, to choose for them 
three teams of mules when they left Athens, 
and to accompany them himself on horseback ; 
and all this openly, in despite of the envious, 
with the sole intention to please the monarch. 


* The 12th of June of the year 346 before Christ. 
* Demosth. de Vals. Leg. p. 902. 
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His colleagues covered their faces to hide their 
blushes at such absurdity, while he still con- 
tinued, “ I have not spoken of your beauty, it 
‘as the merit of a woman ; nor of your memory, 
ic is that of a rhetorician; nor your talent for 
drinking, it is that of a sponge.” In a word, 
he harangucd in this strange manner so long, 
that at last every body burst into a laugh." 
Ihave another scene to describe to you. I 
am just come from the general assembly. It 
was expected that the debates would be violent 
and interesting. Our ambassadors cannot agree 
concerning the answer of Philip, though this 
was the grand object of their embassy. Als- 
chines has spoken of the innumerable advan- 
tages which the king wishes to grant us ;* he 
has particularised some, and explained himself 
concerning others in half words, like a profound 
politician, and a man honoured with the con- 
fidence of the king, and alone entrusted with 
his secrets. After having given us a high idea 
of his capacity, he gravely came down from 
the rostrum, which Demosthenes immediately 
ascended, and absolutely denied all that the 
other had affirmed? Aischines and Philocrates 
however had placed themselves on each side of 
him, and interrupted him at every sentence by 
exclamations or pleasantries. The multitude 


» Hschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 412. 
* * Demosth. ibid. p. 297. 
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did the same. “Since you are afraid,” said 
Demosthenes, “ that I should destroy your 
hopes, I enter my protest against these fal- — 
lacious promises, and retire.” — “Not so fast,”” 
replied Aschines ; “stop one moment, and at 
least declare that; for the future, you will not 
attribute to yourself the success of your col- 
leagues.” — “No, no,” replied Demosthenes, 
with a sarcastic smile, “ I will never do you 
that injustice.” Philocrates then said: “ Athe- 
nians, be not surprised that Demosthenes and I 
are not of the same opinion; he drinks only 
water, and I only wine.” These words occa- 
sioned a roar of laughter? and Philocrates re- 
mained master of the field. 

Apollodorus will inform you of the catas- 
trophe of this farce, for our assembly is now 
merely a comic scene, and our orators are only 
stage-players, who declaim with virulence 
against each other. It is said that on this occa- 
sion some of them have carried that privilege 
a little too far. Of this I know nothing; but E 
clearly see, that Philip laughs at them, that they 
dupe the people, and that the wisest part we 
can take is to laugh both at the people and at 
those who govern them. 
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LETTER OF APOLLODORUS, 


IT SHALL now add what I think wanting 
‘to the narrative of the mad-brained Callimedon. 
" The people were alarmed at the arrival of 
Philip at Thermopyle.* Should this prince 
join the Thebans our enemies, and destroy the 
Phocians our allies, what hope “would remain 
to the republic? Afschines has pledged him- 
self for the favourable dispositions of the king, 
and the safety of Phocis. In two or three days, 
he affirms, without leaving our homes, without 
being obliged to have recourse to arms, we 
shall learn that the city of Thebes is besieged, 
that Bestia is free, and that Plateea and Thes- 
pie, which have been demolished by the The- 
bans, are rebuilding. Sentence will be pro- 
nounced on the sacrilege committed against the 
temple of Apollo by the tribunal of the Am- 
phictyons; and the crime of a few individuals 
will no longer be imputed to the whole nation 
of the Phocians. We give up Amphipolis; but 
for this sacrifice we shall receive a sufficient in- 
demnification.? F 
After this harangue, the people, intoxicated 
with hope and joy, refused to hear Demosthenes, 
and Philocrates proposed a decree which passed 
without opposition. It contains eulogiums on 


7 Demosth. de Coron. p. 478. 
°"Id. ibid. Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 297. Id. de Pace, p. 60. 
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Philip, a strict alliance with his posterity, and 
several other articles, of which the foHowing is 
the most important: “ If the Phocians do not 
give up the temple of Delphi to the Amphic- 
tyons, the Athenians will cause thicir troops tu 
march against them.”? 

This resolution taken, new deputies have 
been chosen, who are to repair to Philip, and 
superintend the exccution of his promiscs. De- 
mosthenes has excused himself ; Aéschines has 
pretended illness, and others have been imme- 
diately appointed in their stead. Stephanus, 
Dercyllus, and the rest, will depart directly ;° 
and in a few days we shall know whether the 
storm has fallen on our fricnds or our enemies, 
on the Phocians or the Thebans. 

Lhe 27th of Scirophorion.* ‘Vhe ruin ef Pho- 
cis and its inbabitants is complete. The gene- 
ral assembly was held this day at the Piraeus, 
on the subject of our arsenals.? Dercyllus, one 
of our deputies, has suddculy returned. He 
had learned at Chalcis in Enboea, that, a few 
days before, the Phocians lad submitted to 
Philip, who is preparing to deliver them into 
the lands of the Thebans. It is impossible that 
[ should describe the gricf, consternation, and 
terror, which have seized on all minds, 


* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 301. 

“4d. ibid. p.312.  Aischin. ibid. p. 417. 

*'The 23d of June of the year 346 before Christ. 

* Demosth. ibid. p. 302 et 312. . 
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The 28th of Scirophorion.* We are in an 
agitation, which the conviction of our feeble- 
ness renders insupportable. The generals, with 
the consent of the senate, have convened an 
extraordinary assembly, which has passed a de- 
cree to remove, as soon as possible, from the 
country, the women, children, and all kinds of 
moveable effects; those which are within one 
hundred and twenty stadia t to be conveyed 
to the city, and the Piraeus; and those beyond 
that distance to Eleusis, Phyie, Aphidna, Rham- 
nus, and Sunium. It is likewise enacted, that 
the wails of Athens, and other places of strength, 
shall be repaired, and that sacrifices shall be 
offered to Hercules, as is our custom in times 
of public calamity.“ 

The 80th of Seirophorion.{ The following 
are the particulars of the misfortune of the 
Phocians. At the very time when A'schines 
and Philocrates were making us such magni- 
ficent promises on the part of Philip, he had 
already passed the straits of Thermopyle.£ The 
Phocians, uncertain of his real designs, and 
fluctuating between fear and hope, could not 
resolve to seize that important post. They oc- 
eupied the places which are at the entrance of 

* The 24th of June. 


t About four leagues and a half. 


* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p.312. Id, de Coron. p. 478. 
$The 26th of June. 
pmosth. de Cor. ibid. 
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the defile. The king sought to treat with 
them: they mistrusted his intentions, and 
wished to know ours; and soon after receiving 
advice by deputies, which we had dispatched 
to them,’ of what had passed in our assembly 
of the 16th of this month,* they were persuaded 
that Philip, acting in concert with us, meaned 
in reality to attack the Thebans, and no longer 
thought of defending themselves." Phalacus, 
their general, surrendered to him Nivea, and 
the fortresses in the environs of Thermopyle, 
and obtained permission to retire into Phocis, 
with the eight thousand men under his com- 
mand.'—At thisnews, the Lacedemonians, who 
were marching, under the conduct of Archida- 
mus, to the assistance of the Phocians, again 
returned quietly towards Pcloponnesus ;* and 
Philip, without effort, without opposition, with- 
out losing a single man, may now decide on the 
fate of a people who for ten years have resisted 
alltheattacks of the Thebans and the Thessalians, 
obstinately bent on their destruction. This is 
now, no doubt, determined: Philip has pro- 
mised, and owes it to his allies: he will be- 
lieve likewise that it is to his interest. He will 
treat the Phocians as wretches guilty of sacri- 


* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 302. 

* The 12th of June. 

® Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 305. 

} Hschin. de Fals. Leg. p. 417. Diod. lib. 16. p. 455. + ~ 
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lege; and if he should exercise cruelty towards 
them, he will be condemned indeed by a small 
number of sages, but every where adored by the 
multitude. 

How completely has he deceived us! or rather 
how obstinately have we persisted in the reso- 
lution to be deceived! When he made our 
ambassadors wait so long at Pella, was it not 
manifest that he wished to finish his expedition 
in Thrace without interruption? When he 
kept them with him, after having dismissed the 
others, was it not clear that his intention was 
to complete his preparations, and prevent us 
from continuing ours? When he sent them 
back with words which promised every thing, 
and a letter that promised nothing, was it not 
demonstrated that he had entered into no en- 
gagement with us? 

Thad forgotten to tell you, that in this letter 
he proposed to us to cause our troops to ad- 
vance, and, in concert with him, terminate the 
war of the Phocians:* but he knew well that 
this letter would not be delivered to us till after 
he should be master of Phocis. 

We have at present no other resource than the 
indulgence or pity of this prince. The pity!— 
Ye manes of Themistocles and Aristides! By 
entering into an alliance with him, and hastily 


*Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 301. HEschin. de Fals, Leg. 
p- 416. ; 
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concluding a peace, at a time when we invited 
the other states of Greece to take arms, we have 
lost our possessions and our allies!’ To whom 
can we now address ourselves? All the north 
of Greece is devoted to Philip. In Peloponnesus, 
Elis, Arcadia, and Argolis, filled with his par- 
tisans,™ will not, any more than the other states 
of that country, pardon our alliance with the 
Lacedemonians ;° and the latter people, not- 
withstanding the restless ardour of Archidamus 
their king, prefer peace to war. On_our side, 
when I view the state of our navy, our army, 
and finances, I only behold the shattered re- 
mains ofa once formidable power. 

A general outcry has been raised against our 
deputies. They are very culpable if they have 
betrayed us, and very unfortunate if they are 
innocent. I asked déschines why they staid 
in Macedon. He answered: Because we had 
no orders to go farther.’ I likewise asked him 
why he had flattered us with such specious but 
false hopes. He replied: I have related what I 
was told, and what I saw, as I was told it and 
as I saw it.—This orator, when he heard of the 
progress of Philip, immediately set out to join 
the third deputation which we have sent to 
that prince, though a few days before he had 
declined being one of the deputies.? 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 315. a 
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IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF ARCHIAS. ; 
The 3d year of the 108th Olympiad. 
(From the 27th of June of the year 346, to the 15th of July of 
the year 345, before Christ). 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUs. 


THE 7th of Metagitnion.* “Tt is yet per-. 
mitted us to be free. Philip will not turn his 
"arms against us: he has hitherto been occupied 
by the affairs of Phocis, and other motives will 
soon oblige him to return to Macedon. 

As soon as he arrived at Delphi, he assembled 
the council of the Amphictyons, in order to 
decree an exemplary punishment againt those 
who had seized on the temple and the sacred 
treasure. The form was legal; we ourselves 
had indicated it in our decree of the 16th 
of Scirophorion;+ yet, as the Thebans and 
Thessalians, by the number of their suilrages, 
dispose at pleasure of the decisions of that tri- 
bunal, the judgement pronounced must neccs- 
sarily be influenced by hatred and cruelty. 
The principal authors of the sacrilege are de- 
voted to public execration ; they may be pur- 
sued wherever they fly... The nation, as an ac- 
complice in their crime, since it took up arms 


* The Ist of August of the year 346 before Christ. 
+ The 12th of June of the same year. 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 301. 

* Diod. Sie. lib. 16. pn. 455. 
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“in their defence, loses the double suffrage it 
had in the assembly of the Amphictyons, and 
this privilege is for ever transferred to the kings 
of Macedon. All the cities of Phocis, except- 
ing three, of which it is thought sufficient to 
destroy the fortifications, are to be demolished, 
and reduced to villages of fifty small houses 
placed at a certain distance from each other.’ 
The inhabitants of Phocis, deprived of the right 
of offering sacrifices, or participating if: the 
sacred ceremonies, may cultivate their lands, 
but must annually pay sixty talents* into the 
sacred treasury, till they shall have restored the 
whole sum which they have taken out of it. 
They are to deliver up their arms and horses, 
and are not to possess others till they have made 
complete restoration to the treasury. Philip, 
in concert with the Beeitians and Thessalians, 
is to preside at the Pythian games, instead of 
the Corinthians, who are accused of having 
favoured the Phocians. There are also other 
articles, the object of which is to re-establish 
union among the states of Greece, and restore 
the dignity of divine worship in the temple of 
Apollo” 

The proposition of the Eran of Thessaly 
was cruel; because it was conformable to thé 
laws enacted against sacrilege. They proposed 


€ Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 455. Pausan, Kb. 10, cap. 9. -p, 804. 
* 994 000 livres (13,5001.) 7 
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to exterminate the impious race of the Phocians, 
by casting their infants from the top of a rock. 
But Aischines warmly opposed this motion, 
and saved the hope of a multitude of wretched 
families.” 

Philip has caused the decree to be executed, 
according to some, with rigorcus barbarity,” 
but, according to others, with more modera- 
tion than the Thebans and Thessalians would 
have showed.” 

Twenty-two walled towns constituted the or- 
nament of Phocis.* The greater part of these 
are now only heaps of ashes and ruins.’ In 
the fields we only behold aged men, women, 
children, and infirm persons, whose feeble and 
trembling hands with difficulty gather from the 
earth some gross sustenance. Their sons, theit 
husbands, their fathers, have been forced to 
abandon them; some, sold for slaves, groan in 
chains ;° and others, proscribed and fugitive, 
find no asylum throughout Greece. We have 
received some of them, and the Thessalians 
already charge us with it as a crime. Even 
should more fortunate circumstances bringthem 
back to their country, what a time must elapse 
before they can have restored to the temple of 


* Hschin. de -Fals. Leg. p. #17. 

» Justin. Hib. 8. cap.5.  Oros. lib. 3. cap. 12. 

* Hschin. ibid. Diod. ibid. p.456. 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 312. 

* Id. ibid. p. 303 et 344. 

* Id. de Coron. p.479. * Id. de Pace, p.62. 
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Delphi all the gold and silver of which it has been 
plundered by their generals during the course of 
the war, and the value of which is said to amount 
to more than ten thousand talents !* * 

After the council was ended, Philip offered 
sacrifices, as returning thanks to the gods; and, 
during a splendid entertainment, at which were 
present two hundred guests, including our de- 
puties and those of the other states of Greece, 
hymns were sung in honour of the gods ¢ and 
songs of victory to celebrate the triumph of the 
monarch, 

The \st of Pyanepsion.t Philip, before he re- 
tufned into his territories; has fulfilled the en- 
gagements he had contracted with the Thebans 
and the Thessalians.6 He has given to the 
former Ochromenus, Coronea, and other cities 
in Bedotia, which they have dismantled ;" and 
to the latter, Niczea, and the places which are 
at the outlet of the pass of Thermopyle,' and 
which the Phocians had taken from the Locrians. 
Thus the Thessalians remain masters. of the 
strait; but they are so easily to be deceived,* 
that Philip risks nothing .in confiding it to 


© Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 453. 

* More than 54,000,000 livres (2,250,000/.) 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 313. Aischin. ibid. p. 421. 
4 The 23d of October of the year 346 before Christ. 

* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 343. 

“ Id. de Pace, p. 62. Id. de Fals. Leg. p.315 et 344. 

* Td. Phil. 2. p. 66. AEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 450. 
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their custody. For his part, he has derived 
from his expedition all the advantages he ex- 
pected: he is at liberty to pass Thermopyle 
whenever he shall judge proper;' he has ob- 
tained the honour of having terminated a reli- 
gious war, and has acquired the right of pre- 
siding at the Pythian games, and the still more 
important right of a seat and suffrage in the 
council of the Amphictyons. 

As this latter privilege may give him a very 
great preponderance in the affairs of Greece, he 
is extremely anxious to preserve it. At present, 
he has only received it from the Thebans and 
the Thessalians: to render it valid and legiti- 
mate, the consent of the other states which 
compose the league is necessary. His ambas- 
sadors, and those of the Thessalians, came not 
long since to solicit our concurrence ;* which 
they did not obtain," though Demosthenes was 
of opinion their request should be granted. He 
feared lest a refusal should irritate the Amphic- 
tyonic states, and render Attica a second Phocis.* 

We are so dissatisfied with the late peace, that 
we have been glad of an opportunity to offer 
this affront to Philip. If he is offended at our 
refusal, we have much more reason to be so at 
his proceedings. ‘In fact, we have given up 
every thing to him, and he has only relaxed in 


* Demosth. de Pace, p.62. _™ Id. de Fals. Leg. p. 310. 
® Id, Phil. 1. p. 62. ° Id. de Pace. Liban. Argum. p. 59. 
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the single article of the cities of Thrace, which 
appertain to us. Both sides will now remain 
in a state of mutual distrust; the consequence 
of which will be infractions and re-accommo- 
dations, which it is but too probable will ter- 
minate in some fatal catastrophe. 

You are astonished at our audacity. The 
people no longer fear Philip now he is at a 
distance, though we dreaded him too much 
When he was near. The manner in which 
he has conducted and terminated the war 
with the Phocians, his disinterestedness in 
the division of the spoils, and the profound 
policy he has displayed, may with reason in- 
spire us with as much security for the present 
as fears for a future time, which, perhaps, is not 
far distant. Other conquerors hasten to possess 
themselves cf a country, without bestowing 4 
thought on those who inhabit it; but Philip 
endeavours to subdue the Greeks before he con- 
quers Greece. He wishes to allure us, to gain 
our confidence, to accustom us to our chains, 
to oblige us perhaps to request them from him, 
and by slow agd lenient methods to become 
insensibly our arbiter, our defender, and our 
master. 

I shall conclude by two anecdotes which have 
been related to me of him. While he was at 
Delphi, he was informed that an Achzan, named. 

? Demosth, de Fak, Leg. p. 303- 7 
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Arcadion, a man of wit and prompt at repartee, 
hated him, and affected to shun his presence. 
He one day met this man by accident, and said 
to him with great mildness: “ How long will 
you fly me?” “ Until,” replied Arcadion, “1 
shall arrive at some place where your very name 
isunknown.” The king only laughed, and en- 
gaged him by kindness and caresses to come 
and sup with him.? 

This prince is so great, that I have long ex- 
pected him to be guilty of some weakness; nor 
have I been deceived. He has just forbidden 
the use of chariots in his dominions,” because a 
soothsayer has predicted that he shall die by a 
chariot.* 





IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF EUBULUS. 
The 4th year of the 108th Olympiad. 


(From the 1th of July of the year 345, to the 4th of July of 
the year 344, before Christ.) 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


TIMONIDES of Leucadia arrived here 
a few days since. You were acquainted with 


« Theoph. Dur. Phil. ap. Athen. lib. 6. cap. 13. p. 249. 

* Cicer. de Fat. cap. 3. Val. Max. lib. 1. cap. 8. Extern, 
N°9. Aflian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. cap. 45. 

* The authors who relate this anecdote add, that.a chariot 
wag engraved on the handle of the poniard with which this 
kine was assassinated. 
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him at the academy, and you know that thirteen 
years ago he accompanied Dion into Sicily, and 
continually fought by his side. The history on 
which he is employed will contain the particu-. 
lars of that celebratéd expedition.* 

Nothing can he imagined more dreadful than 
the state in which he has left. the island of Sicily, 
formerly so flourishing. It seems as if Fortune 
had chosen it for the theatre where she might 
exhibit, within a small number of years, all the 
vicissitudes of which human affairs are capable. 
She at first produced two tyrants, who oppressed 
the country during halfa century. Against the 
latter of these princes she raised Dion, his uncle; 
against Dion, Calippus his friend; and against 
that infamous assassin, Hipparinus; whom two 
years after she destroyed by a violent death,‘ and 
whose place she supplied by a rapid succession 
of despots, less powerful, but not less cruel 
than the former.” 

These different eruptions of tyranny, preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by terrible shocks, 
have been all distinguished, like the explosions 
of Aitna, by dreadful traces. The same scenes 
are every instant renewed in the principal cities 
of Sicily, the greater part of which have broken 
the bonds that constituted their strength by at- 

* Plut. in Dion. p. 967, 971 et 972. 

* Plat. Ep. 8. t.iii. p. 356. Polywzn. Strateg. lib. 5. cap. 4, 


Diod. lib. 16. p.45t. “‘Theoph. ap. Athen. lib, 10. p. 436. 
& Plot. in Timol. t.i. v. 236. 
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taching them to the capital, and have delivered 
themselves up to leaders who have enslaved by 
promising them liberty. Hippon has made him- 
self master of Messana, Mamercus of Catana, 
Tcetas of Leontini, Niseeus of Syracuse, and 
Leptines of Apollonia,* while other cities groan 
under the yoke of Nicodemus, Apolloniades, 
&c” These revolutions have not been effect- 
ed without torrents of blood, and giving birth 
to implacable hatreds and the most atrocious 
crimes. 

The Carthaginians, who possess many ‘places 
in Sicily, extend their conquests, and daily 
make incursions into the territories of the Gre- 
cian cities, the inhabitants of which experience, 
without the least interruption, at once the hor- 
rors of a foreign and a civil war; incessantly 
exposed to the attacks of the barbarians, the en- 
terprises of the tyrant of Syracuse, the enormi- 
ties of their particular tyrants, and to the rage 
of parties, which has arisen to such a height as 
to arm even the good and virtuous citizens 
against each other. 

Such a train of calamities have rendered Sicily 
only one profonad solitude, one vasttomb. The 
villages and towns have disappeared ;” the fields 
lie uncultivated; and the cities, half destroyed 


* Plut. in Timol. t.i. p. 236 et 247. 
¥ Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 472. 
* Plot. ibid. Diod. ibid. p.473. 
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and deserted, seem transfixed with terror at the 
menacing aspect of those citadels,? which en- 
close within their walls their tyrants surrounded 
by the ministers of death. 

You perceive, Anacharsis, that nothing is 
more. fatal to a degenerate nation than to at- 
tempt to break its chains. The Greeks of Sicily 
were too corrapted to preserve their liberty, 
and too vain to endure servitude. Their dissen+ 
sions and their wars have only proceeded from 
the monstrous alliance which they wished to 
form between the love of independence and their 
excessive taste for pleasures. By their restlesg 
agitation, they are become the most unfortu- 
nate of men, and the most abject of slaves. 

Timonides has this moment left me: he has 
received letters from Syracuse. Dionysius has 
re-ascended the throne, from which he has 
driven Nisseus, the son of the same father, but 
by another mother.” Niszeus had reigned some 
years, and continued with splendor the tyranny 
of his predecessors. Betrayed by his partisans,” 
thrown into a dungeon, and condemned to die, 
he has passed his last days ina state. of conti- 
nual intoxication.’ He has died like his brother 
Hipparinus, who had reigned before him,’ after 

> Nep. in Timol. cap. 3. 
> Plut. in Timol. p. 236. 
* Justin. lib. 21. cap. 3. 


* Theop. ap. Athen. hb. 10. p. 435. 
* Ibid. p. 436. Soy , 
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having lived like another of his brothers nained 
Apollocrates‘ iy 

Dionysius has a great revenge to take on his 
subjects. They deprived him of the supreme 
power, and during several years he was com- 
pelled to endure in Italy a weight of ignominy 
and contempt. They fear, with reason, the 
impetuosity of his temper, and his vindictive 
spirit, irritated by what he has suffered. These 
we may well expect to produce a new intrigue 
in the great tragedy which Fortune exhibits in 
Sicily. ; ; 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


WE have just received news from Sicily. 
Dionysius believed himself happy in being again 
seated on a throne so often stained by the blood 
of his family; but this was the fatal moment in 
which his evil destiny awaited him. His wife, 
his daughters, and the youngest of his sons, 
have perished together, by the most lingering 
and cruel of deaths. When he departed from 
Italy for Sicily, be left them in the capital of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians, who took advantage of 
his absence to besiege them in the citadel; which 
having taken, they stripped them naked, and 


* JBlian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 41. 
* Plat, Epist.7. p. 334. 
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exposed them to the brutal desires of an un- 
bridled populace, whose fury was not assuaged 
by this excess of indignity. They put them 
to death by thrusting needles under their nails, 
broke their bones in a mortar, and cut the rest 
of their bodies into pieces, which they threw 
into the flames or the sea, after haying forced 
every citizen to taste of their flesh. 

Dionysius was accused of having, in concert 
with the physicians, shortened the life of his 
father! by poison, and put to death several of 
his brothers and relations, whom he suspected 
of forming designs against his authority.* He 
has ended, by being the executioner of his wife 
and children; for, when a whole people is guilty 
of such strange barbarities,*it becomes neces- 
sary fo examine the affair with attention to dis- 
cover to whom the guilt isto be imputed. If 
we consider the conduct of the Locrians, we 
shall find they lived peaceably, under laws 
which maintained order and tranquillity in their 
city. Dionysius, driven from Syracuse, solicit- 
ed from them an asylum; which they granted 
the more readily, as a treaty of alliance sub- 
sisted between them and him, and his mother 
had been born among them. Their fathers, 


*Clearch. ap. Athen. lib.12. p.54]. Plut. in Timol. 
p-242. Strab. hb. 6. p.260. Ailian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. cap. 8. 

* Plut. in Dion. p.960. 

® Justin. lib. 21. cap. L. + Aijian. lib. 6, cap. 12. 

! Streb. ibid. p. 259. 
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by permitting, contrary to the maxims of true 
policy,” that a private family should give a 
queen to.Sicily, had not foreseen that Sicily 
would send them a tyrant in return. Dionysius, 
by the aid of his relations and his troops, gained 
‘possession of the citadel; seized on the pro- 
perty of the rich citizens, who were almost all 
massacred by his orders ; exposed their wives and 
daughters to the most infamous prostitution; 
and in a few years entirely destroyed the laws, 
manners, tranquillity, and happiness ofa nation, 
which so many injuries had rendered ferocious." 

The dreadful calamity which he has suffered 
has spread terror through his whofe kingdom. 
It cannot be doubted but Dionysius will refine 
even on the cruelties of his father, and verify 
a prediction which a Sicilian related to me not 
long since. 

While the subjects of Dionysius the Elder 
were continually uttering imprecations against 
him, he learned with surprige that a very old 
woman in Syracuse every morning prayed to 
the gods that she might not survive her king. 
He therefore caused her to be brought before 
him, and inquired the reason of her tender af- 
fection. “ I will tell you,” said she: “ When 
I was a child, which is now a long time ago, I 


 Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 7. tii. p. 396. 
"Justin. lib.21. cap.2 et 3. Clearch. ap. Athen. lib. 12, 
p.54]1. Bian. Hb. 9. can.8. Strab. lib. 6. p. 259. 
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heard every one making heavy complaints . 
against him who governed us, and I joined in 
wishing his death. He was murdered; and 
a second came, who having seized on the 
citadel, caused us to regret the former. We 
conjured the gods to deliver us from him, and’ 
they heard our prayers. You succeeded him, 
and you have been worse than both the others; 
but as I expect, from what we have already ex- 
perienced, that your-successor will be guilty of 
still greater cruelties than you, I every day ad- 
dress vows to heaven for your prescrvation.” 
Dionysius, struck with the frankness of the 
woman;. did not put her to death, but treated 
her with kindness.” 


IN THE ARCHONSHIP OF LYCISCUS. 
The Ist year of the 109th Olympiad. 


(Brom the 4th of July of the year 344, to the 23d of Jaby of 
the year 343, before Christ.) 


LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


THE kings of Macedon hated the Ily- 
rians, who had often defeated them: Philip 
hates no nation, because he fears none; he only 
aims to enslave all. 


* 


* Val. Max. lib.6. cap.2. Extern. N°2. 
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Follow, in imagination, if you ate able todo 
it, the rapid operations of his last campaign. 
He assembles a powerful armny, falls on Illyria; 
takes several cities, amasses immense plunder ; 
returns to Macedon, penetrates into Thessaly, 
whither he is invited by his partisans; delivers 
that country from all the petty tyrants by which 
it was oppressed ; divides it into four great di- 
stricts, at the head of which he places the chiefs 
whom the people desire, and-who are devoted 
to him; attaches the inhabitants to himself by 
new ties,. causes the duties he received in theit 
ports to be confirmed to him, and quictly returns 
to his dominions? What is the result of this 
conduct? Whiie the barbarians, shuddering with 
rage, are compelled to bear the chains he has 
imposed on them, the blinded Greeks hasten to 
offer themselves to servitude. They consider 
him as the enemy of tyranny, as their friend, 
their benefactor, and their saviour. Some in- 
trigue to procure an alliance with him," and 
others implore his protection. At this very time 
he has openly undertaken the defence of the 
Messenians and Argives ; he has furnished them 
with men and money, and signified to the Lace- 
dzemonians that, if they shall attack them, he 
will immediately enter Peloponnesus.! Demos- 


* Demosth. Phil. 2. p.66. Phil. 3. p.$9. Diod. Sie. 
lib. 16. p. 463. 

4Demosih. de Coron. p. £79. 

* Died. Sic. lib. 16. p. 463. *Demosth. Phil. 2. p. 65. 
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thenes is gone into Messenia and Argolis, and 
has in vain endeavoured to show bose states 
their true interests: ..... 


FROM THE SAME. 


AMBASSADORS from Philip are ar- 
rived. Ee complains of the calumnies which 
we circulate against him, respecting the late 
peace. He maintains that he never entered 
into any engagement, nor made any promise, 
and defies us to prove the contrary.t Our de- 
puties then have shamefully deceived us, and, 
as Demosthenes has urged, ought to be com- 
pelled, either to justify their conduct, or suffer 
the punishment they merit." 

This they will soon meet. The orator Hy- 
perides has lately brought a public accusation 
against Philocrates, and detected his villany 
and artifice. The indignation against him was 
general, but he himself appeared unmoved; 
he waited for the rage of the multitude to 
subside. “ Why do you not defend your- 
self?” said some one to him. ‘ It is not 
time,’ answered he—“ What then do you wait 
for?” ‘* For the people to condemn some 
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other orator.’* At length, however, proof 
having been obtained that he had received rich 
" presents from Philip,’ he has fled to escape the 
punishment due to his crime. 


LETTER OF CALLIMEDON. 


YOU have heard it said that, in the 
times of our forefathers, about ten or twelve 
centuries past, the gods, as a relaxation from 
the eternal sameness of their felicity, sometimes 
descended to the earth to amuse themselves 
with the daughters of mortals. You may per- 
haps imagine that they have since lost their 
relish for this intercourse; but, if you do, you 
are mistaken. 

It is not long since I saw an athleta, named 
Attalus,” born at Magnesia, a city situate on 
the Mwzander, in Phrygia, who came from the 
Olympic games, in which he had received se- 
veral severe wounds, but had not been able to 
gain the prize.—I expressed my astonishment 
at this, because he appeared to me of invincible 
strength. His father, who was with him, said 
to me: His defeat ought only to be attributed’ 
to his ingratitude: when he entered himself as 
a competitor, he did not declare his real father, 

* Arist. Rhet. lib. 2. cap. 3. t. ii. p. 551. 


¥ Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 310 et 311. 
“* #schin, Epist. 10. p. 211. 
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who has taken vengeance by depriving him of 
the victory.—He is not then your son?—No, he 
owes his birth to the Mseander—How! is he 
the son of a river ?—Beyond a doubt; my wife 
has told me so, and all Magnesia was a witness 
to the fact. According to a very ancient cus- 
tom, our maidens, before they are married, 
bathe in the waters of the Mander, and offer 
their first favours to the god. We often dis- 
dains to receive them ; but he accepted those of 
my wife. We saw at a distance that divinity, 
under the figure of a beautiful young man, lead 
her into some close thickets with which the 
banks are covered.—And how do you know 
that he was the river?—e must have been ; 
his head was crowned with reeds.—I submitted 
to this proof as demonstrative. 

I communicated this strange conversation to 
several of my friends, who told me of a mu- 
sician of Epidamnus, named Carion, who pre- 
tends that one of his children is the son of Her- 
cules. /Eschines related to me the fullowing 
fac* Ishall give it you in his own words. 

J was in Troas, with my young friend Cimon, 
and studied the Iliad in the places which are 
the scene of the poem. The studies of Cimon 

* The true date of this transaction is several years later 
than the times of which Itreat; but as it exemplifies the 
manners of the age and country, I have believed I should 


bé pardoned the anachronism, and that it would be suth- 
cient to acknowledge it. 
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were of a quite different nature. A number of 
maidens were to be married, and Callirhoé, the 
fairest among them, went to bathe in the Sca- 
mander, while her female attendant stood on 
the bank, at a certain distance. Callirhoé had 
no sooner plunged into the river, than she said, 
with a loud voice: Scamander, receive the ho- 
mage which we owe unto thee. I receive it, 
replied a young man, who rose from the midst 
of some bushes. I was with the rest’ of the 
people at so great a distance that we could not 
distinguish the features of his countenance, but 
we could perceive that his head was covered 
with reeds. In the evening I laughed with 
Cimon at the simplicity of these people. 

Four days after, the brides appeared, arrayed 
in all their ornaments, in a procession in honour 
of Venus. As they passed us, Callirhoé, per- 
ceiving Cimon, who stood next to me, sud- 
denly fell at his feet, and exclaimed to her at- 
tendant, with a simple and artless joy: O nurse, 
there is the god Scamander, my first hushand. 
Her attendant screamed aloud, and the imnos- 
ture was discovered. Cimon immediately dis- 
appeared, and I closely followed him. When 
we had reached our house, I upbraided him 
with the imprudence and wickedness of the 
action he had committed; but he laughed in 
my face, and defended himself by the example 
of the athleta Attalus, and the musician Carion. 
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After all, added he, Homer has introduced Sca- 
mander in tragedy, and I was willing he should 
figure in comedy. I will not end here: I will 
father one child on Bacchus, and another on 
Apollo. It is mighty well, replied I; but, in 
the mean time, we are in some danger of being 
burnt alive, for I sce the multitude approaching 
with flaming torches. In fact, we had only 
time to save ourselves by a back door, and em- 
bark immediately on board a vessel. 2 

My dear Anacharsis, when it is said that an 
age is enlightened, no more is meant than that 
more knowledge is found in certain’cities than 
in others, and that in these cities the upper 
ranks of citizens are better informed than they 
formerly were. The multitude, Ido not even 
except that of Athens, adhere the more tena- 
ciously to their superstitions the more efforts are 
made to detach them from them. During the 
last festivals of Eleusis, the young and charm- 
ing Phryne, having thrown off her garments, 
and permitted her beautiful hair to float on her 
shoulders, entered the sea, and sported a Jong 
time in the midst of the waves. An infinite 
number of spectators covered the shore, and 
when she came out of the water, they all ex- 
claimed: It is Venus rising from the ocean. 
And the populace no doubt would have taken 
her for that goddess, if Phryne had not been so 
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well known, and if some persons of understand- 
ing had thought proper to favour the deception. 

Doubt it not, mcn haye two favourite pas- 
sions which philosophy will never be able to de- 
stroy ; the love of error, aud the love of slavery. 
Bat let us leave philosophy, and return to 
Plryne. The scene which she exhibited was 
too much applauded not to be repeated, and 
will, it 1s probable, contribute to the improve- 
ment of the arts. The painter Apelles and the 
sculptor Praxiteles were on the shore, and both 
have conceived the design of representing Venus 
after the model which they had before their 
eyes. 

At your return, you will see this celebrated 
beauty, and will no doubt acknowledge that 
you have seen none in Asia who could boast 
such an assemblage of graces. Praxiteles is 
desperately enamoured of her: he is a connois- 
seur in beauty, and declares.that he never before 
saw an example of it so perfect. She wished 
to have the finest work of that artist. I will 
give it you with pleasure, answered he, on con- 
dition that you choose it yourself. But how 
difficult was it to determine amid such a num- 
ber of inimitable performances! While she hesi- 
tated, a slave whom she had secretly gained 
over, came running to tell his master that his 
work-shop had taken fire, that the greater part 
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of his statues were destroyed, and the rest in 
the most imminent danger. Alas! exclaimed 
Praxiteles, I am ruined if the Cupid and the 
Satyr are not saved, Fear nothing, cried Phryne, 
smiling; this is merely a contrivance of mine 
to guide me in my choice. She then took the 
statue of Cupid, and her design is to ‘enrich 
with it the city of Thespix, her native piace. 
It is likewise reported that that city intends to 
consecrate to her a statue, in the enclosure of 
the temple at Delphi, and place it by the side of 
that of Philip? It is certainly proper that a 
courtesan should be placed next to a conqueror. 

I can pardon Phryne for ruining her lovers, 
but I cannot forgive her for afterwards dis- 
missing them.” Our laws, more indulgent, 
wink at her frequent infidelities, and the licen- 
tiousness of her manners; but she was suspect- 
ed of having, after the example of Alcibiades, 
profaned the mysteries of Eleusis, and cited to 
answer for the crime before the tribunal of the 
Heliaste. She appeared, and as the judges en- 
tered the court, she watered their hands with 
her tears.’ Euthias, who prosecuted her, urged 
that sentence of death should be pronounced 
against her. Hyperides spoke for her. That 
celebrated orator, who had loved and still en- 

© Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 20. p. 46. 
4 Athen. lib. 12. p. 590. 


* Timocl. ap. Athen. lib. 13. cap. 3. p. 567. 
f Pacidin. ihid. n. 5uT. 
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tertained a passion for her, perceiving that his 
cloquence made no impression, caused her to 
approach, tore the veil which covered her bosom, 
and represented in the most forcible language 
to her judges that they would be guilty of an 
Impicty should they condemn to death the 
priestess of Venus. The judges, seized with a 
religious fear, and still more moved by the 
charms exposed to their view, declared Phryne 
innoéent.® 

For some time past, the pay of our foreign 
troops has amounted to more than a thousand 
talents."* We have lost seventy-five cities 
which were dependent on us;' but we have 
perhaps acquired as many beauties, each more 
amiable than the other. They no doubt in- 
crease the pleasures of society, but they also in- 
crease its absurdities. Our orators, philoso- 
phers, and gravest personages, value themselves 
on their gallantry," and our fine ladies learn the 
mathematics’ Gnatheena does not stand in 
need of this resource to please. Diphilus, who 
is extremely fond of her, having brought out a 
comedy, the failure of which he could not at- 


© Athen. lib. 13. p. 590. Plut. in X Rhet. t. ii, p. 849. 
Quinctil. lib. 2. cap. 15. p. 120. 

"Isocr. Areop. t. i. p. 315. 

* 5,400,000 livres (225,0002.) 

* Rischin, de Fals. Leg. p- 400. 

* Athen. lib. 13. p. 588, &e. 

* Yd, ibid, p. 383. 
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tribute to cabal, I happened to be at the house 
of his mistress when he came in, immediately 
after, in no small agitation, and as soon as he 
had entered requested that his feet might be 
washed.* You have no need, answered she; 
every body has carried you on their shoulders.” 

The same person, one day, dining with Gna- 
thena, asked her by what means she kept her 
wine so cool. I cool it, replied she, in a well 
into which I have thrown the prologues to your 
pieces." 

Before I conclude, I must mention to you a 
sentence which Philip has lately pronounced. 
Two criminals, equally guilty, were brought 
before him: they both deserved death, but he 
loves not to shed blood. He has banished one 
from his dominions, and condemned the other 
to follow him till he shall return to Macedon. 





LETTER OF APOLLODORUS. 


ISOCRATES has just shown me a letter 
which he has written to Philip? An old cour- 
tier could not display more address in flattering 
a prince. He apologises for having adventured 


* Many Athenians went with their feet naked. 
™ Athen. lib. 13. p. 583. "Td. p- 580. 

° Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 178. 

? Isocr. Ep. 2, ad Phil. t. i, p. 442. 
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to give him advice, but he found himself con- 
strained to it: the interest of Athens and of 
all Greece required it ; the subject of it being 
most important, no less than the care which 
the king cf Macedon ought to take of his life. 
Every one blames you, says he, for throwing 
yourself into the midst of danger with less pre~ 
caution than a common soldier. It is no doubt 
a glorious action to die for our country, for 
our- children, for those to whom we owe our 
existence ; but nothing can be more reprehen- 
sible than to endanger a life on which depends 
the fate of an empire, and to tarnish, by a de- 
structive temerity, the glory of so many great 
actions. He adduces the example of the kings 
of Lacedemon, who, in the heat of battle, are 
surrounded by a number of warriors to defend 
their persons; of Xerxes king of Persia, who, 
notwithstanding his defeat, saved his kingdom 
by preserving himself; and of a number of ge- 
nerals, who, not being sufficiently careful of 
their own lives, have occasioned the destruction 
of their armies.* 

. He wishes that a sincere friendship should be 
established between Philip and the Athenians, 
and that they should, in concert, direct their 
power against the empire of the Persians, He 
speaks honourably of the republic, though he 
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themselves are not wholly irreproachable in 
our eyes." 

I shall here stop; Iam not surprised that a 
man above ninety years of age still creeps, after 
having crept during his whole life; but what 
gives me most scrious concern is, that many 
Athenians think like him; and you will hence 
be led to conclude, that since your departure 
our ideas haye greatly changed. 


* Ed. ibid. p. 450. 
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CHAP. LXIL : 


On the Nature of Governments, according to Aristotle and other 
iS 
Philosophers. 


TE received the last letters of which I have 

given copies, at Smyrna, on our return 

from Persia ;* in which city we learned that 

Aristotle, after having passed three years with 

Hermias, governor of Atarnca, had gone to re- 
side at Mytilene, the capital of Lesbos.’ 

We were so near to him, and had been so 
long without having scen him, that we resolved 
to surprise him with a visit, Our attention gave 
him great pleasure. He was preparing to de- 
part for Macedon, Philip having at length pre- 
yailed on him to undertake the education of his 
son Alexander. I sacrifice my liberty, said he 
to us, but here is my excuse ; showing us at 
the same time a letter from the king, conceived 
in the following words :' “A son is born to me, 
and I return thanks to the gods, less that they 
have given him to me, than that he has been 


* In the spring of the year 343 before Christ. 
*Diog. Laért. lib.5.§ 3 et 9. Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad 
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born in your time, since I hope that your care 
and instruction will render him both worthy of 
me and the kingdom to which he is to succeed.” 

We passed whole days with Aristotle, and 
gave him an exact account of our travels. The 
following particulars appeared to engage his 
attention. I told him that, when we were in 
Pheenicia, we were invited to dinner with some 
Persian noblemen, at the house of the satrap 
of the province.—The conversation, as usual, 
only turned on the great king. You know, said 
I, that the authority of the Persian monarch is 
much less respected in the distant provinces 
than in the capital of the empire. Many in- 
stances were given of his haughtiness and des- 
potism. It must be granted, said the satrap, 
that kings believe themselves to be of a totally 
distinct species from us." Some days after, 
being in company with several subaltern officers 
of the same province, they complained to us of 
the ill treatment and injustice which they had 
suffered from the satrap. It appears manifest 
to me, said one of them, that a satrap thinks 
himself of a quite different nature from his in- 
ferior officers, I afterwards interrogated their 
slaves, who all lamented the rigour of their fate, 
and agreed that their masters must certainly 


* Lib. de Mund. ap. Aristot. cap. 6. t. i. p. 611. AElian. 


Var. Hist, lib, 8. cap. 15. lib. 9. cap. 41. Quint. Curt. lib. 7, 
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think themselves a race of mortals of a superior 
kind to them.* On our side we were convinced, 
with Plato, that the greater part of men, by 
turns slaves and tyrants, exclaim against injus- 
tice less from the hatred which it merits than 
from the fear which it inspires.’ 

While we were at Susa, in a conversation 
which we had with a Persian, we remarked to 
him, that the condition of despots is most 
wretched, because they possess suflicient power 
to effect the greatest mischiefs. We, in conse- 
quence, deplored the slavery to which his 
country was reduced,’ and contrasted it with 
the liberty enjoyed in Greece.—He_ replied, 
with a smile: You taye passed through many 
of our provinces ; in what condition have you 
found them? Extremely flourishing and po- 
pulous, auswered I; their trade is extensive, 
agriculture is honoured and nobly patronised 
by the sovercign;* industry and activity are 
conspicuous in their manufactures; and they 
are in a state of profound tranquillity, though 
they are exposed to some oppressions on the 
part of their governors. 

No longer confide then, replied he, in the idle 
declamations of your writers. Tam acquainted 
with that Greece of which you speak. I have 


* Philem. ap. Stob. Serm. 60. p. 384." 
y Plat. de Rep. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 344, 

* Id. de. Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 698. 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 5, p. 828. 
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passed several years in the country, studied its 
institutions, and been witness to the dissensions 
to which it isa prey. Name to me, I do not 
say a whole nation, but a single city, which 
does not every moment experience the cruelties 
of despotism or the convulsions of anarchy. 
Your laws are excellent, but they are not better 
observed than ours; for we haye some very 
wise ones, which remain ineffectual because the 
empire is too opulent and extensive. When 
the sovereign respects them, we would not 
change our condition for yours; when he vio- 
lates them, the people have at least the consola- 
tion of hoping that the thunderbolt will only 
fall on the principal citizens, and recoil on the 
hand that has launched it. In fine, we are 
sometimes unhappy from the abuse of power, 
but you are almost always so from the excess of 
liberty. : 

These reflexions insensibly induced Aristotle 
to discourse on the different forms of govern- 
ments, on which subject he had been em- 
ployed since our departure from Greece. He 
had begun by collecting the laws of almost all 
nations, both Greek and Barbarian,® which he 
showed us, arranged in order, and accompa- 
nied with remarks in so many distinct treatises, 
to the number of more than a hundred and 
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fifty..* He flattered himself he should one day 
be able to complete his collection. It contained, 
among others, the constitutions of Athens, La- 
cedamon, the Thessalians, the Arcadians, Syra- 
cuse, Marseilles, and even that of the littleisland 
of Ithaca." 

This prodigious collection might alonc have 
insured the immortality of the author, but he 
only considered it as a scaffold, by the aid of 
which he might erect a still more noble monu- 
ment. He had collected facts which presented 
remarkable differences and contradictions. To 
derive from them consequences useful to the 
human race, it was necessary to do what had 
not hitherto been done, to penetrate to the 
spirit of the laws, and to follow them in their 
effects; to examine, from the experience of suc- 
cessive ages, the causes which preserve or de- 
stroy states; to propose remedies against the 
vices which are inherent in every constitution, 
and against the principles of change which are 
foreign to it; to prepare, in a word, for any 
new legislator, a well-digested code, from which 
he may select the government best adapted to 
the character of his nation, according to the 
circumstances of time and place.* 


* Diogen. Laért. lib. 5. § 27. 

* Diogenes Laértius says, that the number of these trea. 
tises was a hundred and fifty-eight. Ammonius, in the Life 
of Aristotle, increases it to two hundred and fifty-five. 

4 Fabr. Bibl. Greece, t. ii. p. 197. 

* Aristot, de Mor. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 144. 
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This great work’ was nearly finished when 
we arrived at Mytilene, and was published some 
years after.® Aristotle permitted us to read it, 
and make the extract which I here subjoin.* 
I shall divide it into two parts. 





FIRST PART. 


On the diferent Kinds of Government. 


WE must first distinguish two kinds of go- 
vernment; those in which public utility is the 
great object, and those in which it is held of no 
account." Inthe former class we place the limited 
monarchy, the aristocratical government, and 
the republic properly so called. Thus the consti- 
tution may be excellent, whcther the supreme 
authority beconfided to a single person, be exer- 
cised by many, or reside sulely in the people! 

The second class comprehends tyranny, oligar- 
chy, and democracy, which are only corruptions 
of the three preceding forms of government; for 
limited monarchy degenerates into despotism, 
when the sovereign, referring every thing to him- 
self, no longer acknowledges any bounds to his 
power ;* the aristocracy becomes an oligarchy, 
when the supreme power is no longer possessed 


.  fAristot. de Rep, lib. 8. t. ii. p. 295. 
Fld. ib. 5. cap. 10. p. 404. 
* See note VIL. at the end of the volume. 
* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 6. t. ii. p. 345, 
‘Vd. ibid. cap. t. yp 343, 
¥ Id. Rhet. lib. 1, cap. 8 p. 530. 
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by a certain number of virtuous persons, but by’ 
asmall number of rulers, whose riches alone 
constitute their claim to authority ; and the re- 
publican government is debased into a demo- 
cracy when the poorest class of people have too’ 
great an influence in public deliberations.’ 

As the word monarch equally signifies a king 
or a tyrant, and since it may happen that the’ 
power of the one may be as absolute as that of 
the other, we shall distinguish them by two’ 
principal differences ;* the one derived from the 
use which they make of their power, and the 
other from the dispositions which they find in 
their subjects. As to the former, we have al- 
ready said that the king in every thing he does 
acts for his people, but the tyrant for himself 
alone; and as to the latter, we affirm that the 
most absolute authority becomes lawful if the 
subjects consent to establish or support it. 

Pursuing these preliminary ideas, we shall 
find in the history of nations five kinds of kingly 
power. 

The first is that which prevailed in the heroic 
ages. The sovereign possessed the right of 
commanding the army, and inflicting the sen- 
tence of death while he had the command of it; 
he presided at the sacrifices, determined the 

‘ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 346. 

* See note VIIE. at the end of the volume. 


™ Anistot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 14 t. ii, p. 3573 lib. 4 
cap. 10. p. 374, 
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causes of individuals, and transmitted his au- 
thority to his children.*. The second was esta- 
blished when never-ceasing dissensions had 
forced a city to confide the supreme authority 
to an individual, either during his life, or for a 
certain number of years. The third is that usual 
among the barbarous nations of Asia, The so- 
vereign there enjoys an immense power, which 
he has nevertheless received from his father, 
and against which the people have never remon- 
strated. The fourth is that of Lacedamon, 
which appears to be the most conformable to 
the laws, which have limited the authority of 
the sovereign to the command of the armies 
and to functions relative to divine worship. 
The fifth, which I shall call royalty, or limited 
monarchy, is that in which the sovereign exer- 
cises in his states the same authority as a father 
in the midst of his family.” 

The last is the only kind of royal power 
which I shall here consider. I shall not speak 
of the first, because it has long been almost every 
where abolished ; nor of the second, because it 
was merely a temporary commission ; nor of the 
third, because it is only found among the Asia- 
tics, who are more accustomed to servitude 
than the Greeks and Europeans ;? nor of that of 
Lacedemon, because, confined within narrow 


” Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 14. t. it. p. 356 et 357. 
*Td. ibid. Ub. 1. cap. 12. pv. 310: lib. 3. cap. I+. p. 39G,. 
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limits, it only makes a part of the constitution, 
and is not in itself a distinct government. : 

The following then is the idea which we have 
formed of the true regal power. The sovereign 
enjoys the supreme authority,’ and extends his 
care over every part of the administration, as 
well as the preservation of the tranquillity of 
the state. . 

It is his office to cause the laws to be executed ; 
and as, on the one hand, he cannot enforce them 
against those who violate them, if he have not 
a body of troops at his disposal; and as, on the 
other, he may abuse this trust, we shall esta- 
blish it as « general rule that he ought to pos- 
sess the power requisite to restrain individuals, 
but not sufficient to oppress the nation." 

He may determine in cases for which the 
Jaws have not provided! The care of adminis- 
tering justice and punishing the guilty shall be 
confided to magistrates. As it is impossible 
that he should himself see and regulate all 
things, he shall have a council, the members of 
which may advise and instruct him by their 
knowledge and experience, and assist him in 
the administration of the various and minute 
affairs of the kingdom." 


‘Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 14. p. 357; cap. 15. p. 359. 
C. cap. 1G. et 17. "Id. lib. 3. cap. 15. p.359. C. 

“Id. ibid. cap. 11. p. 351. E. 

"Ide ibid. lib. 5. cap. 11. p. 410. A. 

“Td. ibid. lib. 3. cap.16. p. 361. 
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- Taxes shall not be imposed except on occa- 
sion of a war, or some other necessity of the 
state ; nor shall the sovereign insult the poverty 
of the people by lavishing their property on 
foreigners, stage-players, or courtesans." It is, 
besides, his duty, by meditating on the nature 
of the power with which he is invested, to 
render himself accessible to his subjects,’ and 
live in the midst of them as a father in the 
midst of his children.* He should be more 
occupied by their interests than his own ;* and 
the splendor which surrounds him should in- 
spire, respect and not terror.’ Honour should 
be the motive of all his enterprises ;° and the 
love of his people their reward.* He should 
discern and recompense merit ;* and, under his 
government, the rich, secured in the possession 
of their property, and the poor protected against 
the power of the rich, should learn to entertain 
a just esteem of themselves, and to love and de- 
fend one of the noblest constitutions established 
among men.‘ 

Yet, as the excellence of such a form of go- 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 11. p. 409, 

Y}d. ibid. p. 110. 

* Ed. ibid. fib. 1. cap. 12. p. 310. 

Id. ibid. lib. 5. cap. 11. p. 410. 

* Id, ibid. p. 409. 

“1d. ibid. cap. 10. p. 403. 

“fd. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 12. p. 310. 


© Id. ibid. Hib. 5. cap. 1i. p. 409. 
‘Id. ibid. cap. 10. p. 4035; cap. 11. p. 410; lib. 3. egp. 14 
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vernment depends solely on the moderation of 
the prince, it is manifest that the security and 
liberty of the subject must depend on it likewise; 
and hence it is that, in the cities of Greece, 
the citizens, considering themselves as-all equals, 
and having all a right to participate in the sove- 
reign authority, fix their attention more on the 
inconveniences than on the advantages of a 
government, which may by turns be the cause 
of the happiness or the wretchedness of a 
people.* ; 

Royalty being only founded on the confidence 
which it inspires, is destroyed when the sove- 
reign renders himself odious by his despotism, 
or contemptible by his vices.® 

Under a tyrant, the whole strength of a nation 
is turned against itself. The government is 
engaged in a perpetual war with its subjects: 
it attacks them in their laws, in their property, 
in their honour, and only leaves them the deep 
and painful sense of their misery. 

A king proposes to himself to render his reign 
glorious, and effect the good of his people; but 


* Aristotle has said scarcely any thing of the great mo- 
narchies which subsisted in his time, as those of Persia and 
Egypt; nor has he spoken more of the government of Ma- 
cedon, though he must necessarily have been well acquaint- 
ed with it. He only had in view that species of kingly 
power which sometimes was established in some of the cities 
of Greece, and which was of a quite different nature from 
that of the modern monarchies, (See Montesquieu, Esprit 
des Lois, liv.1. chap. 9. t. i. p. 224.) 
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a tyrant has no other view than to draw to 
himself all the riches of his states, to lavish 
them on his vile pleasures." Dionysius, king 
of Syracuse, had so multiplied taxes, that, 
within the space of five years, the property of 
every individual in his kingdom had passed into 
the royal treasury.’ As the tyrant only reigns 
by the fear which he inspires, his security must 
be the single object of his attention.* Hence 
while the guard of a king iscomposed of citizens 
interested in the good of the public, that of 
the tyrant only consists of foreigners, who 
serve as the instruments of his fury or his 
caprice.’ 

Such a constitution, if indeed it deserves that 
name, contains within itself all the vices of the 
most corrupted governments. It naturally there- 
fore cannot support itself, but by the most 
violent or the most shameful means, and must 
include within it all the possible causes of its 
destruction. 

Tyranny may maintain itself when the prince 
takes the precaution to cut off those citizens 
who are too much raised above the rest;™ 
when he is careful to prevent the progress of 
knowledge which may enlighten, and to forbid 


» Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 10. p- 403. 

4d. ibid. cap. 11. p.et07. 

¥ Jd. Rhet. hib. 1. cap. 8. p. 530. 

1 }d. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 10. p. 403. 

44 ch:d n 407. Eurip. in Suppiic. p. 445. 
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all public entertainments or meetings which 
may unite his subjects; when, after the example 
of the kings of Syracuse, he besieges them with 
spies, who continually hold them in disquietude 
and dread; when, by adroit artifices, he sows 
disputes in families, divisions among the dif 
ferent orders of the state, and distrust even in 
the most intimate connexions; when the people, 
crushed by public labours, laden with taxes, 
dragged to wars purposely excited, and so de- 
pressed as to be incapable of all elevation of 
ideas or nobility of sentiment, have neither the 
courage nor the means to throw off the yoke 
by which they are oppressed; when the throne 
is only surrounded by vile flatterers,” and sub- 
altern tyrants, by so much the more useful to 
the despot, as they are not restrained either by 
shame or by remorse. 

There is, however, one method that may be 
employed still more successfully than these to 
perpetuate such an authority ;° which is, when, 
preserving all the plenitude of his power, the 
sovereign is willing to subject himself to forms 
which may attemper its rigour, and exhibit 
himself to his people rather as a father who 
claims them as his inheritance, than as a fero- 
cious animal,’ of whom they must be the vic- 
tims. 


° Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. I. p. 407. 
* Id. ibid. p..408. 
? Id, ibid. lib. 3. cap. 16, p. $60. 
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As the people ought to be persuaded that 
their fortune is sacrificed to the good of the 
state, and not to the individual advantage of 
the sovereign, the monarch should apply him- 
self to infuse into the minds of his subjects an 
exalted opinion of his abilities for the science 
of government.’ It will be very advantageous 
to him to.possess the qualities whichinspire re- 
spect, and the semblance of the virtues which 
attract love: nor will it be less so that he should 
appear attached, but without mean superstition, 
to the rites of religion; for the people will be- 
lieve him to be restrained by the fear of the 
gods, and will not dare to rise against a prince 
whom they protect.” 

But he ought especially to avoid advancing 
one of his subjects to a power which he may 
abuse ;* and still more ought he to abstain 
from injuries and insults on individuals, and 
from wounding the honour of families, Among 
the multitude of princes whom the abuse of 
power has precipitated from the throne, a great 
number have drawn on themselves destruction 
by the personal injuries of which they have 
been guilty, or which they have authorised in 
others." 

By the observance of similar maxims, arbitrary 

4 Aristot. de Rep. Jib. 5. cap. 11. p. 409. 
"Id, ibid. 


* Td. ibid. p. 410. 
‘Id. ibid. cap. 10, p- 403. 
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power has maintained its authority at Sicyon 
during a whole century, and at Corinth for 
nearly the same period.* The sovereigns who 
governed those two states obtained the esteem 
or the confidence of their people, some by their 
military talents, others by their affability, and 
others by the respect which, on certain occa- 
sions, they paid to the laws. Every where else 
tyranny has subsisted a longer or a shorter 
time, according as it has more or less neglected 
to conceal itself. It has on some occasions been 
seen to disarm the irritated multitude, and on 
others to break the chains of the slaves and call 
them to its aid ;* but it is absolutely impossible 
that a government so monstrous should not 
come to an end, because the hatred or con- 
tempt which it inspires’ must, sooner or later, 
avenge the majesty of injured and insulted na- 
tions. 

When, after the extinction of the regal power, 
the sovereign authority returns to the societies 
from which it has emanated, some choose to 
commit the exercise of it to the body of the 
nation, and others to confide it to a certain 
number of citizens. 

Then take birth two powerful factions, that 
of the nobles, and that of the people, both of 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 411. 
* Id. ibid. cap. 11. p. 410. 
¥ Id, ibid. cap. 10. p. 406, 
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which were before repressed by the authority of 
a single chief, but, after the extinction of that 
power, became more intent to destroy than to 
counterbalance each other. Their divisions 
have almost every where corrupted the primitive 
constitution, and other causes have contributed 
to its change. Such are the imperfections which 
experience has discovered in the systems of all 
legislators, the abuses to which even the most 
legitimate power is liable, and the variations 
which cities and nations have experienced in 
their power, their manners, and their relations 
to other states. Thus, among the Greeks, all 
equally ardent in the love of liberty, we shall 
not find two nations, or two cities, however 
near to each other they may be, which have 
preciscly the same legislation and the same form 
of government; but we shall every where per- 
ceive the constitution incline either towards the 
despotism of the principal citizens, or towards 
that of the multitude. 

It will therefore be necessary to distinguish 
several species of aristocracies, some approach- 
ing more or less to the perfection of which that 
form of government is capable, and others more 
or less tending to the oligarchy which is its cor- 


,ruption. 


The true aristocracy, therefore, will be that 
in which the authority is found in the hands of 
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magistrates.” By virtue I understand political 
virtue, which is no other than the love of the 
public good, or of the country.* As all honours 
should be bestowed on this virtue, it must be- 
come the principle of this form of govern- 
ment.” ; 

To secure such a constitution, it will be ne- 
cessary to temper it in such a manner that the 
principal citizens may find in it the advantages 
of tlie oligarchy, and the common people those 
of the democracy... Two laws will contribute 
to produce both these effects; one of which, de- 
rived from the principle of this government, 
shall confer the supreme magistracics on person- 
al qualities, without regard to fortune ;* and the 
other prevent the magistrates from enriching 
themselves by their employments, by obliging 
. them to render an account to the public of the 
administration of the finances.© By the former 
of these laws, all the citizens may aspire to the 
principal dignities of the state, and the latter 
will induce the lower classes of the people to 
renounce a right which they will only value 
because they believe it profitable.‘ 

As it will be to be feared that, at leggth, 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 3715 cap. 15. p. 382. 

Td. ibid. hb. 3. cap. 7. p. 371. 

* Td. ibid. lib. 4+. cap. 8. p. 372. 

* Id. ibid. lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 396. 

4 Jd. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 9. p. 373. 


© kd. ibid. lib. 5. cap. 8 p. 399. 
* Id. ibid, 
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even virtue itself, invested with sovereign au- 
thority, will be enfecbled, or excite jealousy, 
care has been taken, in many aristocracies, to 
limit the power of the magistrates, and to pro- 
vide that it shall pass into other hands every six 
months£ ‘ 

Though it may be’ of importance that the 
judges of certain tribunals should be chosen 
from the class of the most distinguished citizens, 
it will at least be necessary that there should be 
other tribunals, the judges of which shall be 
taken from all ranks of the people.* 

It appertains to this form of government alone 
to institute magistrates who may superintend 
the education of the children and the conduct 
of the women. Such a censorship would be 
ineffectual in a democracy, or an oligarchy : in 
the former, because the multitude would lay 
claim to an excess of liberty ; and in the latter, 
because the ruling citizens would be the first 
to give the example of corruption and im- 
punity.' : 

A system of government, in which .the 
worthy man will never be distinct from the ci- 
tizen,* no where subsists. Were we to attempt 
to analyse it, other laws and other regulations 
would be necessary. Let us content ourselves, 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 8. p. 398, 
* Id. ibid. lib, 4. cap. 16. p. 385. 

‘Hd. ibid. cap. 15. p. 383, 

Id. ibid. cap. 7. p. S71. 
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4n order to form a judgement of the different 
aristocracies, to ascend to their principle, for 
on that especially depends the excellence of a 
government. The principle of the pure aristo- 
cracy will be political virtue, or the love of 
public good. If we find in any subsisting aris- 
tocracy that this love has a greater or less in- 
iluence on the choice of magistrates, we may 
thence conclude that the constitution is more or 
less advantageous. Hence is it that the govern- 
ment of Lacedzmon approaches nearer to the 
true aristocracy than that of Carthage, though 
there is in other respects a great conformity be- 
tween them! At Lacedamon, the magistrate 
who is chosen must be animated by the.love of 
his country, and disposed to favour the people ; 
at Carthage, he must besides enjoy an easy far- 
tune,” on which account the latter government 
inclines more towards an oligarcliy. 

The constitution is in danger, in an aristo- 
cracy, when the interests of the principal citi- 
zens are not sufficiently well connected with 
those of the common people to prevent each of 
these classes from desiring to seize exclusively 
on the sovereign authority ;* when the laws 
permit all the riches of the state to pass insen- 
sibly into the hands of some individuals; when 


} Aristot. de Rep. lib. g. cap. 11. p. 33-44 
™ Id. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 7. p. 371. 
* Jd, ibid. lib. 5. cap. 7. p. 396. 
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the first innovations by which the constitution 
is attacked are connived at ;° and when the ma- 
gistrates, through jealousy or negligence, perse- 
cute illustrious citizens, or exclude them from 
the magistracy, or suffer them to become suffi- 
ciently powerful to enslave their country.’ 

The imperfect aristocracy has in so many re- 
spects a relation to the oligarchy, that we must 
necessarily consider them together when we 
wish to explain the causes by which theyamay 
each be maintained or destroyed. 

In the oligarchy, the supreme authority is in 
the hands of a small number of rich persons.* 
As it is essential to this government that the 
principal offices of magistracy should be elec- 
tive,” and that the conferring of them should 
be regulated by the census, that is the fortune 
of individuals, riches must, in such a state, be 
preferred to every thing else, and produce a 
very great inequality among the citizens.’ The 
desire therefore of acquiring wealth is the ptin- 
ciple of such a government. 

A number of cities have of themselves chosen 
this form of government. The Lacedamonians 
have endeavoured to introduce it among other 


* Aristot. de Rep. Jib. 5. cap. 8. p. 397. 

? Id. ibid. p. 396. 

Id. ibid. lib. 3. cap. 7. p. 3465 lib. 4 cap. 4. p. 366; 
tap. [5. p. $82. 

* Id. ibid. p.384. Id. de Rep. p- 614, 

‘Id, de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 1. p. 385. 

"Id. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 8. p- 372. 
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states, with the same zeal as the Athenians have 
laboured to establish among them the demo- 
cracy ;* but it is every where diversified accord- 
ing to the nature of the census, or property 
which a citizen is required to possess to be ad- 
mitted to the principal offices; according to the 
different modes in which those offices are con- 
ferred; and according as the power of the 
magistrate is more or less restrained. In every 
such, government, besides, the few citizens who 
govern use every endeavour to maintain their 
atithority against the many who obey.* 

The means employed to this end, in several 
states, is to grant to all the citizens the right of 
attending at the ‘general assemblies of the na- 
tion, to permit them to fill the offices of magis- 
stracy, give their votes in the tribunals of justice, 
keep arms in their houses, and increase their 
bodily strength by the exercises of the gymna- 
sium.” Butno punishment is denounced against 
the poor who neglect these advantages, while 
the rich who omit them are subjected toa fine.” 
The indulgence shown to the former, and which 
is apparently founded on the multiplicity of 
their labours and necessities, removes them . 
from public business, and accustoms them to 
consider the deliberations on the affairs of the 


. state, the care of administering justice, and the 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib.5. cap. 7. p. $97. 
* Jd. ibid, lib. 4. cap. 5. p. 369. 
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other branches of government, as a heavy bur- 
then which: the rich alone are able and ought 
to support. 

To constitute the best form of the oligarchy, 
it is necessary that the property required to be 
possessed by the citizens accounted of the first 
class should not be too great ; for the more nu- 
merous this class is, with more reason may it be 
presumed that the laws govern the state and 
not individuals.* 

Several offices of magistracy should not be 
held at the same time by persons of the same 
family, lest such a family should become too 
powerful. In some cities the son is excluded 
by his father, and the brother by his elder 
brother.? 

To prevent property from being too unequal- 
ly distributed, no person should be allowed to 
dispose of his possessions to the prejudice of his 
lawful heirs; nor, on the other hand, ought : 
two inheritances to be permitted to accumu- 
late in one person.‘ 

The common people should be under the im- 
mediate protection of the government, and should 

- be more favoured than the rich in prosccutions 
for injuries done to them; nor should any law or 
any influence beanimpedimenttotheiracquiring 
subsistence or affluence. Little jealous of those 
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dignities which only confer the howtour of ren- 
dering service to the country, they will with 
pleasure see them conferred on others, if ‘they 
are not deprived of the fruits of their labours? 

To attach them stili more to the government, 
a certain number of inferior Jucrative employ- 
ments should be given to them;* and they 
should be even induced to hope that, by merit, 
they might be raised to some important offices, 
as is ‘practised at Marseilles.’ 

The law which, in many oligarchies, forbida 
the magistrates to engage in commerce,‘ pro- 
duces two excellent effects; it prevents theny 
from sacrificing to their interest the time which 
they owe to the state, and from exercising a 
monopoly which would ruin the other traders.* 

When the magistrates rival each other in ex- 
pending a part of their property for the embel- 
lishment of the capital, and in giving shows and 
public entertainments, such an emulation is ade 
vantageous to the treasury of the state. It re 
duces within just bounds the excessive riches of 
some individuals; the people easily pardon an 


4 Aristot. de Rep. lib.5. cap. 8. p.400. Id. de Rhet. 4, ii, 

614. 
ne Id. de Rep. lib. 6. cap. 6. p. 420. 

* Id. ibid. cap. 7. p. 421. 

"Id. ibid. lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 412; cap. 8. p. 399. 

*At Venice, trade is forbidden the nebles. (Amelot. 
Hist. du Gouy. de Ven. p. 24. Esprit des Lois, liv. 5. 
chap..8.) 
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authority which manifests itself by similar be- 
nefits, and are less attentive to the splendor of 
dignities than to the heavy duties annexed to 
them, and the real advantages which they them- 
selves derive from.them.* 
+ Bat when the property which fixes the class 
afthe citizens who are to be permitted to share 
in the government is rated too high, the number 
of persons in this class becomes too small ; and 
* presently those who, by their intrigues or ‘their 
talents, have placed themselves at the head of 
affairs, will endeavour to maintain their power 
by the same means; they will insensibly ex- 
tend their privileges, assume the right of choos- 
ing their associates, or leaving their places to 
their children ;' and at length procced to abolish 
all legal forms, and substitute with impunity 
their will for the laws. The government will 
then have arrived at the last degree of corrup- 
tion, and an oligarchy will be established within 
anoligarchy,ashas happened inthe city of Elis."* 
“3: The tyranny of a small number of citizens 
will not: subsist longer than that of an indivi- 
dual,’ but must be enfeebled by the excess of 
its power. The rich, who are excluded from \ 


» Aristot. de Rep. lib, 6. cap.7. p. 24h 

id. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 14. P fos 

* Ide ibid. lib. 5. cap.6. p.3 

* See Chap. XXXVIIL fon ‘a. page 413.) 

+ Aristot. de Rep, lib. 5. cap. 12. p. 412, a 
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| the government, will join the muttitude to effect 
its destruction. In this manner, at Cnidus, was 
the oligarchy suddenly changed into a‘derito= 
cracy.™ 

The same revolution may be expected when! 
the class of rich citizens have closely united to: 
treat all the others as slaves." In some plates, 
they have even dared to take the following 
equally absurd and inhuman oath: “ I will do 
to the multitude all the mischief in my power.”* 
Yet, as the people are alike dangeréué,’ “whether 
they crouch to others, or others crouch to tHehi; 
they ought not to possess exclusively the right 
of judging, or conferring all the offices of ma- 
gistracy; for then the class of rich citizens 
being reduced meanly to beg their suffrages, 
they would soon perceive that it is as easy'for 
them to retain as to dispose of the sovereign 
authority.’ 

The manners of a people may render’ a got! 
vernment popular which is not so, dt substitute’ 
the oligarchy for the democracy" Though 
these changes set the government in Opposition 
to the constitution, they may not be dangerous, 
because they are gradually effected, and with 
the consent of all orders of the state. But no- 


o Arith, de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 6. p-393. 
° Id. ibid. ‘p. 395. A 
“* Td. ibid. cap. 9. p. 401, 
’ id. ibid. cap. 6. p. 394. 
“ld ibid. hb. 4. cap.5. p. 370. 
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thing is so essential as early to resist the inno> 
yations which violently attack the constitution ; 
and, in fact, in a government which proposcs 
to maintain a kind of equilibrium between the 
propensities of two powerful classes of citizens, 
the least advantage gained over the established 
laws prepares the way for its ruin. At Thu- 
rium the law did not permit any military em- 
ployment to be held a sccond time till after an 
interval of five years; butsome young pefsons, 
secure of the confidence of the troops, and ‘the 
suffrages of the people, procured the law to be 
repealed, in despite of all the opposition of the 
magistrates, and soon after, by still bolder en- 
terprises, changed the wise and moderate. go- 
vernment of that state into the most dreadful 
tyranny." 

Liberty, say the fanatic favourers of the po- 
pular power, can only be found in ademocracy :* 
it is the principle of that government; it in« 
fuses into each citizen the will to obey and the 
ability to command ; it renders him master of 
himself, the equal of others, and valuable to the 
state of which he makes a part. 

It is therefore essential to this government 
that all the offices of magistracy, or at least the ~ 
greater part, should be conferred by lot on each 
individual ;* that, excepting militaf- employ- 


© Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap.7. p. 297. 
* Yd. ibid. }ib.6. cap. 2. p. 414. 
Jd, ibid. lib.4. cap. 9. p. 373. 
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ments, scarcely any offices be cpnferred on the 
same person who has before filled them ; that all 
the citizens -be alternately distributed in. the 
courts of justice; that a senate be instituted to 
prepare those aflairs which are finally to-be de. . 
termined on in the national and sovereign as- 
sembly, at which all the citizens may-be present; 
and that a certain premium be paid to those 
who assiduously attend at this assembly, as also 
in the senate and the tribunals gf justice." 

This form of government is subject tg.t the 
same revolutions as the aristocracy. “It is at- 
tempered in those states where, to restrain an 
ignorant and restless populace, a moderate pro- 
perty is required to be possessed by those who 
share in the administration of affairs ;* in those 
where, by wise regulations, the principal class 
of citizens are not the victims of the hatred and 
jealousy of the lower orders;” and every where, 
in a word, where, in the midst of the most tu> 
multuous commotions, the laws have sufficient 
power to enforce their authority. But it be- 
comes tyrannical* wherever the poorer citizens 
have too great an influence in public delibera- ° 
tions. ; 

“ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 14. p.380; lib. 6. cap. 2. 


pe 414, 
“Id. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 4. p. 368; cap. 9. p. 373; lib. 6 
cap. 2. p.414, 
> Id. ibid. lib. 5. cap.9. p.4015 lib, 6. cap. 5, p. 419, 
* Id. ibid. lib. 4. p, 368, 
* Id. ibid. p. 405. 
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~ ‘Several causes have bestowed on them this 
excess of power : the first is the suppression of 
the census, according to which the distribution 
of offices ought to be regulated;? in consequence 
of which the meanest citizens possess the right 
of giving their voice in public affairs: the se- 
cond is the premium granted to the poor and 
refused to the rich, when they give their suf- 
frages either in the general assemblies or the 
tribunals of justice, and which is too smell to 
induce the latter to be assiduous in their attend- 
ance, though it is sufficient to indemnify the 
former for the interruption of their labours; and 
hence that multitude of artisans and workmen 
who imperiously raise their voices in.those au- 
gust places where the interests of the republic 
are discussed: the third is the power which the 
state orators have acquired over the multitude. 

Formerly this same multitude blindly follow- 
ed the soldiery, who more than once have abused 
its confidence to reduce it to slavery:* and as 
its destiny is eternally to be held in subjection, 
there have arisen, in these modern times, ambi- 
tious men who employ their talents to flatter 
its passions and its vices, to intoxicate it with 
the opinion of its power and glory, to excite its 
hatred against the rich, its contempt for law 
and order, and its love of independence. Their 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap 5. p.393, 
© Jd. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 13. p. 378. 
*Id. ibid. lib. 5. cap. 5. p. 392, 


triumph is that of eloquence, which seems only 
to be brought to perfection in our time,‘ to in- 
troduce despotism into the bosom of liberty it- 
self. The republics which are wisely governed 
do not suffer these dangerous men to lead them; 
but wherever theyacquire influence, the govern 
ment speedily arrives at the highest degree of 
its corruption, and the people contract the vices 
and the ferocity of tyrants. 

Almost all our govcrnments, under whatever 
form they may be ‘established, contain within 
themselves many seeds of destruction, As the 
greater part of the Grecian republics are con« 
fined within the narrow limits of a city, ora 
district, the divisions of individuals, which be- 
come the divisions of the state, the misfortunes 
of a war which seems to leave no resource, the 
inveterate and perpetually-renewed jealousy of 
the different classes of citizens, or a rapid suc- 
cession of unforeseen events, may in a moment 
shake to the foundations or overturn the: con- 
stitution, We have seen the democracy abo- 
lished in the city of Thebes by the loss of a 
battle,? and in those of Heraclea, Cuma, and 
Megara, by the return of some principal ei» 

‘tizens, whom the people had proscribed to en« 
rich the public treasury with their spoils.® We 
” Aristot. de Rep. Jib. 5. cap. 5. 7.392. 
* Id. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 4. p. 360. 


* Id. ibid. lib. 5, cap. 3. p. 388. 
“Id. ibid. cap. 5. p. 392, 
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have seen the form of government changed at 
Syracuse by a love-intrigue ;' in the city of Ere- 
tria, by an insult offered to an individual ;* at 
Epidaurus, by a fine imposed on another indi- 
vidual:’ and how many seditions have there 
been which have not originated from more im- 
‘portant causes, and which gradually spreading 
have at last occasioned the most destructive 
wars! 

While these calamities afflict the greater-part 
of Greece, three nations, the Cretans, the Lace- 
dzmonians, and the Carthaginians, have en- 
joyed in peace, for many centuries, a govern- 
ment which differs from all the others, though 
it unites their advantages. The Cretans, in the 
most early times, conceived the idea of limiting 
the power of the highest class of citizens by that 
of the people;" and the Lacedemonians and 
Carthaginians, doubtless from their example, 
that of associating the regal power with the 
aristocracy and democracy.” 

Aristotle here succinctly explains the systems 
adopted in Crete, at Lacedsemon, and at Car- 
thage. I shall state what he thinks of the lat- 
ter, adding a few slight strokes to his sketch. 

At Carthage, the sovereign power is divided 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 4. p. 390, 

* Id, ibid, cap. 6. p. 495. 

* fd. ibid. cap. 4. p. 391, 

"Id. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 10, p. 332. 

* Td. ibid. cap.9, p. 328; cap. 11, p. 394. 
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between two kings,* a senate, ‘and the assem- 
bly of the people.’ * 

The two kings are not taken from twe single 
families, as at Lacedamon; but they are-éléct- 
ed? annually, sometimes from one family aid 
sometimes from another. It is required, that 
they should be persons of birth, property, and 
virtue.4 _ 

The senate is very numerous. _ It is thé office 
of the kings to convene it:' they preside dnd 
deliberate in it on war and peace, ‘and the most 

-important affairs of the state. A body oftata- 

gistrates, to the number of a hundred and four, 
are appointed to maintain in it the interests of 
the people! The question under discussion 
may not be referred to the assembly of the na- 
tion, if opinions are unaninious; but it must if 
they are not. : ; 

In the general assembly, the kings and sena- 
tors explain the reasons which have united or 
divided the suffrages. The meanest citizen may 
tise to oppose the decree, or the different opi- 
nions by which it may have been prevented 
passing. The people determine in the last in- 
stance." - bl 


* The Latin writers call these two supreme magistrates 
Suffetes, which is their true name; the Greek authors call 
them kings. : 

° Avistot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 11. p. 334. Polyb. lib. 6. 
p. 493. 

* Nep. in Hannib. cap. 7. + Aristot. ibid. 

* Liv, lib. 30. cap. 7. 

* Polyb. lib. 1. p.335 lib. 3. p. 175 eet 187. 
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_ All the offices of the magistracy, that of the 
kings, and those of the senators, the judges, and 
the strategi, or governors of provinces, are con- 
ferred by the way of election, and restrained 
within bounds prescribed by the laws. The au- 
thority df the gencral of the army alone knows 
‘yo limits 3* he is absolute, when at the head of 
his troops; but, on his return, must render an 
account of his conduct before a tribunal com- 
posed of a hundred senators, who examine and 
judge with extreme severity.’ 

By the prudent distribution and wise exercise 
of these different powers, a numerous, powerful, 
and active people, no less jealous of their liberty 
than proud of their opulence, have always been 
able to defeat every attempt to enslave them, 
and, for a long series of years, enjoyed a tran- 
quillity only disturbed by some transient storms, 
but which, however, have not been able to de- 
stroy the primitive constitution.” 

Yet, notwithstanding its excellence, this con- 
stitution has its defects. It is one, that the 
union ofiseveral offices of magistracy in the same 
person should be considered as an honourable 
distinction, * becaus¢‘1t is then supposed more 


* Isocr, in Nicocl. t. i. p.96. Ubbo Em, in Rep, Carthag. 
¥ Diod. Sic. Hib. 20. p. 75 Justin. fib. 19fap. 2. 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 11. p. $34. , 

2 Td. ibid. p. 2 

* At Venice, according to Amelot, the nobles are not 
itted to hold, at the same time, scveral magistracies, 
r inconsiderable they may be. (Hist. du Gouvern, 
de Vunise, p. 25.) 
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advantageous to multiply dutiés than to dis- 
charge them, and the people become accus- 
tomed to believe, that to obtain is.to merit 
places. It is likewise a defect, that fortune 
should be considered as much as virtue in the 
choice of magistrates." Whenever, in a state, 
money becomes the means of promotion to ho- 
nours, every other is soon neglected; the sole 
ambition of the citizen is to accumulate riches, 
and, the government strongly inclines toward 
the oligarchy.‘ ; 

To preserve the equilibrium, the Carthagi- 
nians have imagined that it was necessary to 
grant some advantages to the people, and, at 
intervals, to send the principal persons of that 
class to certain cities, with commissions which 
may enable them to acquire riches. This ex- 
pedient has hitherto preserved the republic ; 
but, as it has no immediate connexion with the 
legislation, and contains within itself a secret 
vice, its success‘ought only to be attributed to 
chance: and if ever the people, becoming too 
rich and too powerful, should separate their 
interests from those of the other citizens, the 
subsisting laws will not™be sufficient to curb 
their “claims, and the constitution will be de- 
stroyed.!* . 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 11. p. 334. 

© dd. ibid. p. 333. “Td. ibid. 


* It was not long before the prediction of Aristotle was 
fulfilled. In the time of the second, Punic war, about 2 
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From what has been said, it will be easy to 
discover the object which the supreme magis- 
trate ought especially to have in view in the ex- 
ercise of his power, or, which is the same thing, 
what is, in each constitution, the principle of 
governnient. In a monarchy, it is what is ho- 
nourable and noble; for the prince ought to 
aspire to render his reign glorious, and to seek 
glory only by honourable means.* In a tyranny, 
it is the safety of the tyrant; for he maintains 
himself on the throne by the terror which he 
inspires.’ In an aristocracy, it is virtue ; for the 
leaders of the state can only distinguish them- 
selves by the love of their country. In an oli- 
garchy, it is riches; for those who share in the 
government of the state are chosen from among 
the rich." In a democracy, it is the liberty of 
each individual citizen ;' but this principle de- 
generates almost every where into licentious- 
tfess, and can only subsist in the government of 
which a succinct idea is give in the second 
part of this extract. 


hundred years after that philosopher, the republic of Car- 
thage verged towards its ruin; and Polybius considers the 
authority which the pon bad usurped as the principal 
cause of its decline. (Polyb. lib. 9. p. 493.) . 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. cap. 10. p. 403. 

# Jd. Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 8. t. 11. p. 550; 

.* Id. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 8. p. 372. 

* Yd. ibid. 

i Td, ibid. 
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SECOND Part. 
On the best of Constitutions. 


IF I were to give instructions to the leader of 
a colony, I would ascend to-first principles. 

Every society is an aggregate of families who, 
in uniting, have no other end but to labour for 
their common happiness." If they are not‘suffi- 
ciently numerous, how shall it be possible to de- 
fend them against external attacks? and if their 
number be too great, how shal] they be restrain: 
ed by laws which may ensure theit tranquillity ?. 
Aim not to found an empire, but a city, less 
powerful from the multitude aof-its inhabitants 
than from the qualities of its citizens. While 
law and order car act on every part of this body, 
think: not of reducing its magnitude; but thé 
moment those who obey are no longer under. 
the eyes of their rulers, be assured that the go- 
vernment has lost a part of its influence; and 
the state 2 part of its strength.| 

Let your capital, situated hear the sea,” be. 
neither too large nor too small; and let a healthy. 
situation, a pure air, and salubrious waters, 
contribute in concert to the preservation of the 
inhabitants Let the territory around itsuffice 

Aristot. de Rep. lib, 1. cap. 1. p. 206; lib. 3. cap, 2. 

p- 349. ‘Td. ibid. lib.7. cap. 4. p. 439, 


™ Id. ibid. cap.5. p. 431; Sid. cap. 6. 
® Id. ibid. cap. 11. p. 438. 
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for its wants, and be equally difficult of aecess 
to the enemy, and fayourable to the commu- 
nication of your own troops.° Let it be com- 
manded by a citadel, if the monarchical govern- 
ment be preferred ; let different fortified posts 
protect it from the first fury of the populace, if 
the aristccracy be made choice of; and let it 
have no other defence than its ramparts, if a 
democracy be established’ Let the walls be 
strong, and capable of resisting the new ‘ma- 
chines which have of late years been employéd 
in sieges. Let the streets‘be some broad and 
straight, and others narrow and winding; the 
former will contribute to its embellishment, and 
the latter be of use in its defence in case of a 
surprise.? 

Construct, at some distance, a harbour joined 
to the city by long walls, as is practised in se- 
veral places in Greece. During war, it will fa- 
cilitate your receiving succour from your allies; 
and, during peace, you may keep there that 
multitude of seamen, foreigners, or newly-en- 
franchised citizens, whose licentiousness and 
greediness of gain might corrupt the manners of 
the people, should you receive them inio the 
city. But let your commerce be confined to the 
exchange of the superfluities which*your terri- 
tory produces for the necessaries which it denies 

° Aristot, dé Rep. lib. 7. cap. 5. p. 431. 


P Vd. ihid. cap. 11, p. 438 
9 Id. ibid. 
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to you; and let your navy be only so far at- - 
tended to as it may render you feared or court- 
ed by the neighbouring nations. ‘ 

Let us suppose the colony established, and 
that it is required to frame laws for its govern- 
ment; fundamental ones will be necessary to 
form its constitution, and civil to ensure its 
tranquillity. : : 

You willinform yourself of the different forms 
of government which have been adopted by our 
legislators, or imagined by our philosophers. 
Some of these systems are too imperfect, and 
others require too great perfectifh. Have the 
courage to compare the principles of the former 
with their effects, and the still greater courage 
to resist the allurements of the latter. If by the 
force of your genius you are able to conceive 
the plan of a faultless constitution, a superior 
reason should convince you that such a plan is 
not capable of being carried into execution, or, 
if by chance it were, that it cannot perhaps be 
suitable to all states. * 

The best government for a people is that 
which is adapted to its Character, its interests, 
the clymate which it inhabits, and a multitude- 
of circumstances that are peculiar to it, 

Nature has distinguished, by striking and 


varied features, the societies scattered over our 
cod 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib.7. cap. 6. p. 431. 
“Id. ibid. lib. 4. cap... p. 363.4 
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globe.’ Those of the north of Europe possess 
courage, but little knowledge or industry ; they 
must therefore be free, indocile to the yoke of 
the laws, and incapable to govern the neigh- 
bouring nations. The people of Asia possess all 
the talents of the mind, and all the resources of 
the arts; but their extreme inertness and pu- 
sillanimity condemn them to servitude. The 
Greeks, placed between these extremes, and 
entiched with all the advantages of which ‘they 
can boast, so unite courage and abilities, the 
love of the laws and of liberty, that they might 
be able to coffquer and govern the wort. And 
by what a multitude of minute shades has it 
pleased nature to diversify these principal cha- 
racters in the same country! Among the na- 
tions of Greece some possess greater intellectual 
powers, and others more bravery ; there are also 
some among whom these splendid qualities are 
found in a just equilibrium." 

By studying the men of whom he has the 
conduct, a'legislator may discover whether they 
have received from nature, or whether his insti- 
tutions can bestow on them, sufficient under- 
standing to feel the value of virtue; and suffi- 
cient strength and ardour of mind to prefer it 
to every other object. He must reflect, examine, 
and doubt: alocal circumstance may sometimes 


‘Id. ibid. lib. 7. cap. 7. p.433. Plat. de Rep. lib. 4, 
p- 435. Anonym. ap. Phot. p. 1320. 
* Aristot, de Rep.tlib. 7. cap. 7. p. 433. 
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alone suffice to remove his uncertainty. If, for 
example, the soil which his colony is to eecupy 
be susceptible of great cultivation, and: insur- 
mountable obstacles will not suffer. him ta "pyo- 
pose any other constitution, let him not hesitate: 
to establish the popular government.’ A people, 
addicted to agriculture are better than .any-otheg. 
They will never abandon the labours.which:re- 
quire their presence, to crowd into:the forum, 
and soccupy themselves with those disgensions 
which idleness foments, and dispute. those hot. 
nours of whic¢h,they are not ambitious’), The; 
magistrates, more respected, will not be exposed: 
to the caprices of a multitude of artisans amd; 
workmen equally, insolent and insatiable, ...,.-,:} 

On the.ggher side,,the oligarchy: naturally QS) 
tablishes itself in those, places. where.it is neggys 
sary and possible to maintain. a. nymeyous! pa, 
valry. As that will then constitute the. pring 
cipal strength of the state, a. great: number of 
the citizens must be able to keep horses, and, 
support the expense which. their profession 
will requiré; and thus the party of the rich 
will obtain an authority over the poor? ,, ., 

Befgre we proceed further, let’ us examine 
what are the rights, and what ought to be the 
dispositions, of the citizen. 


pi 4i6. 
¥ Td. ibid. p.417. 3 
? Id. ibid. lib. 6. cap. 7. p. 420. 


YOL. ¥. > 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib.4. cap.6. p.370; lib. 6. cap. 4. 
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In certain places, to be a citizen, it suffices to 
be born of a father and mother who were citi- 
zens; in others, a great number of degrees are 
required in the descent: but it thence follows, 
that the first:who have assumed that privilege 
didi not rightfully possess it, and how then could 
they transmit it to their children ?* 

It is not the inclosure of a city or a state 
which bestows this privilege on him who in- 
habits it; for if so, it might be claimed by the 
slave as well as by the freeman.’ If the slave 
cannot be a citizen, neither can those whe are 
in the service of others, or who, by exercising 
the-mechanic arts,. immediately depend on the 
favours<of the public.’ : I know that-in most 
republics, and especially in the extféme demo- 
craey, they are considered as such; but in a 
well-constituted state so noble a privilege ought 
not to-be granted to them. 

“Who is then the real citizen? He who, free 
from every other care, dedicates himself solely 
to the serfice of his country, and may partici- 
pate in its offices, dignities, and honours;' ina 
word, in the sovereign authority. 

It hence follows, that this name agrees but 
imperfectly to children or decrepit old men, and 
cannot appertain to artisans, labourers, and 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 2. p. 340. 

* Id. ibid. cap. tf. 

“Id. ibid. cap. 5. p. 343. 

“Id. ibid. cap. 1, p. 338 et 339; cap. 4. p. 341, 
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freedmen.* It also follows, that there are no 
citizens but in a republic ;* though’ they there 
share this privilege With persons to: whom; 
according to our principles, it ought to be 
denied.” . : a 
In the city Which you shall found, every oc- 
cupation that may divert'the attention which is 
exelusively due to the’ interests of the couiitry 
shall be forbidden to the citizen; and this title 
shall only be given to those who in their youth 
shall béar arms in’ defence: of the staré, and 
who in: &fnove advahced age shall instruet it by 
their knowled ge and “experience.® 
~ Thus shall your citizens traly make a part of 
the city: their essential prerogative shall be, to 
be'admitted {6 offices of magistracy, to judge 
in the:atfairs of individuals, and to vote ia the 
senate or the general assembly ;* this they shall 
possess by a fundamental law, because the law 
is a contract! which secures the rights of the 
citizens. The first of their duties shall be, to 
place ‘themselves in a situation to command and 
to obey ;* and they shall full it in virtue of 
their institution, because that alone can inspire 
them #ith the virtues of the citizen, or the love 
of their country, 


* Anistot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap.1 et 55 lib. 7. cap.9. p.435. 

"Hd. ibid. Hib. 3. cap. 1. p. 389. 

© Ad. ibid. lib.7. cap. 9. p. 435. 

"Id. ibid. lib. 3, cap. 1}. p. 33a. 

“Id. ibid. cap.9. p. 348, * Td. ibid. cap.4. p.342. 
$2 ‘ 
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These reflexions will enable us to discover 
that species of equality which the legislator 
should establish in a city. 

None is admitted in an oligarchy: it is sup- 
posed, on the contrary, that the difference of 
fortunes must produce a similar difference in 
the condition of the citizens: and that, conse- 
quently preference and distinctions ought only 
to be granted to riches.’ Ina democracy, the 
citizens belicve themselves all equal, because 
they are all free; but as they have only a false 
idea of liberty, the equality which they affect 
destroys all subordination. Hence the seditions 
which incessantly ferment in the former of these 
governments, because in it the multitude con- 
sider inequality as an injustice;™ and in the 
Jatter, because the rich are hurt by an equality 
virich mortifies them. 

Among the advantages which establish or de- 
stroy the equality of the citizens, there are three 
which merit some consideration: liberty, vir- 
tue, and riches. I shall not speak of nobility, 
because it is included in this general division, 
since it is only the aptiquity of riches, or virtue 
in a family.” ° 

Nothing is so opposite to licentiousness as 


' Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 9. p. 3485; lib. 5. cap. I. 
585, 
"Id. ibid. lib. 5. cap. 3. p.389. 
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liberty. In all governments individuals are and 
ought to be in subjection; with this difference, 
however, that in sofhe places theyare merely the 
slaves of men, and in others only the subjects of 
the laws. In fact, liberty does not consist in 
doing whatever we please, as is maintained in 
certain democracies, but in only doing what is 
enjoined by the laws, which secure the inde- 
pendence of each individual; and under this 
point of view all the citizens may enjoy equat 
liberty. ; 

‘I shall not be more diffuse on the article of 
virtue. As our citizens shall participate in the 
sovereign authority, they shall be all equally 
interested to maintain it, and shall deeply im- 
bibe the same love for their country. I shall 
add, that they will be more or less free in pro- 
portion as'they shall be more or less virtuous. 

As to riches, the greater part of philosophers 
have not been able to guard sgainst atoo natural 
illusion: they have fixed their attention on the 
abuse which most offends against their inclina- 
tions or their interest, and believed that, by 
rooting it out, the statewould continueits course 
of itself Ancient legislators had judged it ne- 
eessary, in the commencement of a reforma- 
tion, to divide property equally among all the 
citizens; and hence some modern legislators, 


* Aristot. de Rep, lib. 5. p.402, 
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and among others Phaleas of Chalcedon, have 
proposed the constant equality of fortunes for 
the basis of their systems.” Some have sug- 
gested that the rich should be permitted to 
marry only with the poor, and that portions 
should be given with the daughters of the for- 
mer, but none with those of the latter,-—Others 
have wished that it should not be permitted to 
any one to increase his possessions beyond a 
certain value prescribed by the laws. Buz in 
limiting the property of each family, it would 
likewise be necessary to limit the number of 
children which shall be born in it? It is not 
by prohibitive laws that the fortunes of indivi- 
duals canbe held in a kind. ef equilibrium : 
the spirit of disinterestedness must as much as 
possible be introduced among them, and such 
regulations adopted, that the good citizens may. 
not wish to increase their cast and the 
bad not be able.? ; : 
Thus a difference in riches may have place 
among your citizens; but as this difference can 
occasion none inthe distribution of employments 
and honours, it will not destroy that equality 
which ought to subjist among them. ,They 
shall be equal, because they shall only be sub- 
ject to the Jaws; and they shall be equally oc- 
cipied in the glorious employment of contri- 


® Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. cap. 7..p.322. 
3 Id. ibid. P. 323 et 324. 
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buting to the tranquillity and happiness of their 
country." 

You already perceive, that the government 
of which I wish to give you an idea will ap- 
proach a democracy: but it will also participate 
of the oligarchy ; for it will be a mixed govern- 
ment, so combined that it will be difficult to say 
by what name it ought to be called; and in 
which, nevertheless, the partisans of the demo- 
cracy and those of the oligarchy will each find 
the advantages of the constitution they prefer, 
without the inconveniences of those which they 
reject. 

This happy intermixture will be especially 
sensible in the distribution of the three powers 
which constitute a republican state. The first, 
which is the legislative, shall reside im the ge- 
neral assembly of the nation; the secoiid, of the 
executive, shall appertain to the magistrates ; 
the third, which is the judicial power, shall b 
confided to the tribunals of justice.' ; 

ist. On all questions which relate to peace, 
war, alliances, the laws, the choice of magis- 
trates, the punishment ef crimes against the 
state, pr the rendering of accounts by those whe 
have filled offices of importance, reference shall 
se made to the judgement of the people, who 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3, cap. 4. p. 3415 cap.9. p. 349. 
* Td. ibid. lib. 4. cap. 9. p. 373. 
“Id. ibid. cap.14. p:379. 
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are rarely deceived when not disturbed and in- 
flamed by factions. When these have no infla- 
ence, their votes are free, and not contaminated 
by vile interest; for it is impossible to corrupt 
a whole people: they are enlightened; for the 
meanest citizens have a singular discernment in 
discovering men distinguished for their abilities 
and their virtues, and a remarkable facility in 
forming, combining, and even rectifving their 
judgements." Z 

The decrees of the general assembly shall not 
be subject to a revision, unless in the case of 
the condemnation of a criminal. In this in- 
stance, if the assembly acquit the accused, the 
‘cause shall be finally determinéd ; but if it con- 
demn him, it shall be necessary for the sentence 
to be confirmed, or perhaps annulled, by one 
of the tribunals of justice.” 

To remove from the general assembly persons 
of the dregs of the people, who, though. they 
possess no property, nor exercise any mechani- 
cal profession, have yet a right to be present in 
it, in quality of citizens, recourse shall be had 
to the census, or the known state of the pos- 
sessions of individuals. In an oligarchy, ‘the 
census is so high, that only the most-opulent 
citizens are admitted to the assembly of th’: 
nation: in certain democracies it does not 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 3. cap. 1. p.350 et 351; cap. 15. 
p. 956. lib. 4. cap. 1+ p. 331. * Id. ibid. 17d. 4. p. 381. 
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exist; and in others, is so low.as scarcely. to 
exclude any one. ~ Yon will institute.a census, 
by virtue “of which the ‘most numerous and 
most intelligent and virtuous part.of the citizens 
shall have a right to vote in tlic public delibera- 
tions.” eae ; 

And as the census is not a fixed measure ; as 
it varies according to the price of commodities; 
and as these variations have been frequently 
sufficient to change the nature of the govern- 
ment; you shall. be -careful to renew it. from 
time to time, according to occurrences, to the 
property of individuals, and to the object which 
you have in view.’ 

2d. The decrees of the general assembly 
should be earricd into execution by magistrates, 
the choice, number, functions, and duration of 
the office of whom ought to be adapted to the 
extent of the republic, as well as to the form of 
the government. 

Here, as in almost every part of the subject 
we treat, a multitude of questions* suggest 
themselves, which we shall pass over in silence 
to proceed to two important points,—I mean 
the choice and number of these magistrates. 
Jas essential to the oligarchy, that they should 
“xe chosen relatively to the census; and-to the 


, 


® Aristat. de Rep, lib. 4. cap. 9. p. 373. 
* Id. ibid. Uh. 5. cap. 6. p- 3955 cap. 8& p. 398. 
* Id. ibid, lib. 4. cap. 15. p58i. 0 
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democracy, that they should be appointed by 
Jot, without any regard to property.” You will 
borrow from the former the mode of election, 
because it is the most proper to bestow on the 
state virtuous and enlightened magistrates ; and 
from the example of the latter you will not be 
restricted by the census, because you will not 
fear that obscure persons, who are incapable 
of discharging the duties of the offices of ma- 
gistracy, should be raised to such dignities. As 
to the number of magistrates, it will be better 
to multiply places than to lay too great a bur- 
then on each department. 

$d. The.same intermixture of forms shall be 
observed in the regulations relative to the tribu- 
nals of justice. In the oligarchical government, 
a fine is imposed on the rich who do not acquit 
themselves of their judicial functions, and no 
salary appointed for the poor who discharge 
them. The contrary practice prevails in demo- 
cracics. You shall induce both these classes of 
judges to be assiduous, by condemning the for- 
mer. to a pecuniary penalty when they shall 
absent themselves, and granting a premium for 
attendance to the latéer.* " 

aAfter having interested these two orders of 
citizens in the good of the state, it will be o:, 


* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 9. p. 373. 
«Jd. ibid. cap.15. p. $82. 
“Id. ibid. cap. %. p. 373. 
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importance to stifle in their hearts that odious 
rivalry which has been the destruction of the: 
greater part of the republics of Greece ; and 
this again is one of the points of greatest con- 
sequence in our system of legislation. 

Endeavour not to reconcile claims which the 
ambition and vices of the two parties will only 
eternise: the single means to destroy them is to 
favour in.preference the middle estate,* and to 
render it as powerful as possible.’ Among this 
class of citizens you will find the purest morals, 
and greatest regard to propriety of manners. 
Contented with their lot, they neitherexperience 
themsclyes, nor cause others to feel, that con- 
temptuous pride which riches inspire, nor the ° 
low envy which is the offspring of want. Great 
Cities, in which this class is the most numerous, 
must be less subject to seditions than small ones; 
and the democracy, in which it is honoured, 
more durable than the oligarchy, which pays it 
but little respect.‘ 

Let the principal part of your colonists be of 
this respectable order; let your laws render 
them capable of receiving every honour and 


distinction ; let wise institutions continually. 
a 
a 


* By this middle estate, Aristotle means those who enjoy 
moderate fortune. Compare what he Says concerning 
. -t with the beginning of the life of Selon, by Plutarch. 
* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4, cap. 11, p. 376, Evripid. in Sup- 
plic. v. 238, 
‘ @ristot, ibid. 
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preserve among them the spirit and the love of 
mediocrity, and suffer them to have the greatest 
weight in the assembly. Their preponderance 
will secure the state from the designing despo- 
tism of the rich, who are always unwilling to 
obey, aiid the blind despotism of the poor, who 
are ever incapable to command; and hence it 
will result, that the greater part of the nation, 
strongly attached to the government, will exert 
all its efforts to ensure its duration, which 1 the 
first clement and best proof of a good consti- 
tution.? 

In every republic a citizen becomes culpable 
when he becomes too powerful. If your laws 
are unable to prevent individuals from acquiring 
too great riches, and collecting around them 
such a number of partisans as may render them 
formidable, recourse shall be had to the ostra- 
cism, and they shall be banished for a certain 
number of years. 

The ostracism is a violent remedy: it is per- 
haps unjust, and too often employed to gratify 
personal vengeance; but it is supported by 
great examples and authorities, and, in the case 
specified, is the: onty resource which can save 
the state. If, nevertheless, a man should PBC, 
who, by the sublimity of his virtues alone, sha; 
attract all hearts to himself, I will grant tha 


« Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 12, p. 377; lib. 5. cap. 9. 
p- 400. 
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conformably to true principles, he ought, instead 
of being proscribed, to be placed on the throne.* 
We have already said, that your citizens shall 
be either young men, who shall serve their 
country by their valour; or aged men, who, 
after having served it, shall direct it by their 
counsels. From this latter class shall you choose 
the priests; for it cannot be..decent, that the 
‘homage 'of a free people should be offered. to 
the gods:by-hands accustomed to mechanic and 
servile labour dag 5 oe ; 
Public repasts shall be instituted ; for nothing 
contributes more to the maintenance of union* 
Ah the lands of the state shall be divided 
into two portions; the one destined to supply 
the necessities of the state, and the other those 
of individuals: the former shall be consecrated 
to the maintenance of: teligious worship, and 
the public repasts ; and the latter shail be only 
possessed by those whom I have distinguished 
by the name of citizens. Both shall be culti- 
vated by slaves brought from different nations! 
After having regulated the form of govern- 
ment, you shall prepare a body of civil laws, 
all of.which shall have a pioper relation to the 
fweuamental, and tend to bind and strengthen 
“hem. 
4 One of the most essential will be that which 


* Aristot. de Rep, lib. 3. cap. 13. p. 354; cap. 17. p. 261, 
‘ Id. ibid. lib. 7. cap. 9. p. 436, 
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regards marriages. The couples who unite shall 
not be of an age too disproportionate,” as no- 
thing can more certainly sow the seeds of dis- 
sension and disgust. They shall neither be too 
young nor too old; as nothing contributes more 
than/stith unions to the degeneracy of the hu- 
man race. Let the girls marry’at ‘about the 
age of eighteen, and the men at thirty-seven, or 
nearly that age ;" let their marriage be ccle- 
brated about the time of the winter'sdlstice ;°* 
let them be permitted to expose thelr ¢hildren, 
when they-are born with too feeble a constitu: 
tion, or other too manifest defects; they shall 
also -be petmitted:te expose them; to prevent a 
tbo great excess of pupulation.: Ifthis idea be 
repugnant-to the charatter of the nation, fix at 
least the number: of children in each fantily ; 
and if the -parents shall'transgress the law, let 
ft be ordained that the mothe? shall destroy thé 
fruit of her body beforé ‘it shall hive*received 
the principles of hfe and sensation. Severely 
proscribe adultery, atid let the most rigorous 
punishments stamp ignominy on those who shall 
dishonotr the marriagé union.’ ; 
Aristotle afterwafds enlarges on the manner 
™ Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7, cap. 16. p. 445. ; 7 
* Id. ibid. p. 440. "dd. ibid. s - 
* M. Vargentin, in a memoir presented to the Academy © - 
of Sciences at Stockholm, in 1772, has shown, from obser- 
vations made during the course of fourteen years, that more 
children are born in the month of September than in any 


other month of the year. (Gazette de France, de 28 Aout 
1772.) ° Aristot, ibid. p. -L47. 
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in which the citizen should be educated. He 
takes him in the cradle, and follows him through 
the different ages of life, the various employ- 
ments of the republic, and his different relations 
with society. He treats of the knowledge with 
which his mind should be enlightened, and the 
virtues that should be instilled into his soul; 
and, insensibly unfolding to his eyes the chain 
of his duties, calls his attention at the same time 
to tle laws which oblige him to fuldl them.* 


[have now given some of the reflexions of 
Aristotle on the best form of government. I 
have above given a sketch of the republic of 
Plato + and of the constitutions of Lyeurgus ¢ 
and of Soton.§ Other writers, legislators, phis 
losophers, orators, and poets, have published 
their ideas on this important subject ; but it 
would be insufferably tedious to analyse their 
different systems, and that endless number of 
maxims or questions which they have advanced 
or discussed. We will therefore confine our- 
selves to the few principles which are cominon 
to them all; or which, from their singularity, 
merit to be selected. __ he : 

*fatistotle is not the only Writer who has 


* This part of the work is now lost; but it. i¢ easy to 
¥ dge, from the first chapters of the eighth book, of the man- 
““*aer in which Aristotle proceeded in the remainder of his 
treatise. t See Chap. LIV. £ 

t See Chap. XLV. 
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given us the evlogium of royalty. The greater 
part of philosophers have acknowledged the 
excellence of this government, which they have 
considered, some relatively tosociety, and others 
as it has relation to the general system of nature. 
«, Thezmost excellent .of: constitutions, say the 
‘Scunel, would be that in which the supreme au- 
thority, confided to a single person, should only 
be exercised accordingto laws wisely instituted ;* 
in‘which the sovereign, raised above his subjects 
as much by his understanding and his virtues 
as by his power,’ should be persuaded that he 
himself, like the law, only exists for.the happi- 
ness of his people ;*.in which the government 
dhonld inspire fearand respect, oth at-hom¢ 
and abroad, not only by the uniformity of its 
principles, the secrecy of its enterprises, cand 
the promptness of their execution,’ but still 
“more by, its integrity.-and good faith; for the 
word of the prince should be more to be relied 
on than the oath of other men." 

-.Every thing in nature, say the latter, points to 
unity. The universe is governed by the Supreme 
Bein g, thecelestialspheres bysomany genil; and 
HietiiRspm ot th thefearth, in likemanner, should 
“* Plut. in Polit ik p- 301 et 502. 

.. *Isocr. ad Nicock. t. 3. p. 56. 
- *Archyt. ap. Stob. Serm. 44. p. 314, ON 
‘ aon de Fals. Leg: -p- 321. Isoer. ad Nicocl. t. _ 


¥ Isocr. ibid. p. 63. 
B BRenhant an Stnh Serm. 46. nn. 28°. 
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be guided by the authority of single sovereigns, 

who may maintain in their respective states that 
* harmony which reigns throughout all nature. 
But to discharge the duties of so exalted a sta- 
tion, they should reflect in themselves the vir. 
tues of that deity of whom they are the images,” 
and govern their subjects with the tenderness 
of a father, the careful vigilance of a pastor, 
and the impartial equity of the law,? 

Such are, in part, the duties Which the Greeks 
annex to the regal power; and, as they have 
almost every where seen princes depart from 
them, they only consider this government as the 
model which a legislator ought to propose to 
himself, to produce only one general will from 
all the wills of individuals. If all the forms of 
government existed conformable to their true 
principles, said Plato, the monarchical should 
be preferred ; but, since they are all corrupted, 
it is best to live under the democracy.” : 

What then is the constitution best adapted to 
a people extremely jealous of their liberty? The 
mixed government}"that in which royalty, aris. 
tocracy, and democracy, are combined by laws 
whichrestore the balance oS ower whenever 
it.*tvlines too much towards any one of these 


in, 


<'/ Ecphant. ap. Stob. Serm. 16, P- 323 et 324. Diotogen. 
es 
ubid. p. 350. . 
* Ecphant. ibid. p- 334. 
* Plat. in Polit. tii. p. 901. Hippod. ap. Stob. Serm. 43. 
p. 251. * Plat. ibid. p. 303. 
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forms. As this temperament may be effected 
in an infinite diversity of modes, hence results 
that endless variety which is found in the con- 
stitutions of nations and the opinions of philo- 
sophers, 

The latter are much better agreed on the ne- 
cessity of establishing good laws, on the obedi- 
ence which they require, and the changes which 
they ought sometimes to undergo. ra 

As it is not given to any single mortal to 
maintain order by his changeable will alone, 
laws are necessary in a monarchy ;* for, without 
such a restraint, every government becomes 
tyrannical. 

’ The expression, that the law is the soul of 
the state, presents a very just image; for, in 
fact, if the law be destroyed, the state becomes 
only a lifeless body.° 

The laws ought to be clear, precise, relative 
to the climate,’ and all favourable to virtue.* 
They should leave as few cases as possible 
to the decision of the judges." They should 
be severe, but the judges should never be 


© Archyt. ap. Stob. Serm. 41. p. 268. Hippod. ibid. 
p: 251. “Plat. de Lee libe 3. p. 693. Aristot. de Rep. 


lib. 2. cap. 6. p. 3977 lib. 4, cap. 9. p. 373. Tite 

“ Archyt. ap. Stob. Serm, 41. p. 268. Xenoph. Met. 
lib. 4 p.813. Plat. in Polit. t.i1. p.276. Bias ap. Pl: » 
in Sept. Sapient. Conviv. t. ii. p. 152, 4 

© Demosth. ap. Stob. Serm. 41. p. 270. 

* Archyt. ibid. 

5 Demosth. Epist. p.198. Id. in Timocr. p.784. Stob. 
p- 270. ® Aristot. Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 1. p. 513. 
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so;*. because it is better that the guilty. should 
escape than the innocent be condemned: in the 
former case the judgement is an error, in the 
latter an impiety. RoE 
We have seen states lose in inaction that su- 
periority which they had acquired by victories, 
This proceeded from the defect of their laws, 


. which had hardened them to endure the labours 


wee 
_ 


of war, but not armed them against the sweets 
of tranquillity. A legislator ought less to be- 
stow his attention on a state of war, which 
should be transient, than on the virtues which 
may teach the peaceable citizen neither to fear 
war nor make an improper use of peace.! 

The multiplicity of laws jn a state is a proof + 
of its corruption and decline; and that from this 
reason, that the society would be most happy in 
which any laws whatever should be unneces 
sary.” 

Some have wished that all laws should be pre- 
faced by an explanation of their metives and 
spirit. Nothing, say they, can be more useful 
than to enlighten the obedience of the people, 
and to subject them by persuasion before they 
are intimidated by menaces3\. : 
oh aN 

1} Iseeus ap. Stob. Scerm. 46. p. 297. ; 

* Antiph. ap. Stob. p. 303. \ 

? Aristot. de Rep. lib. 7. cap. 14, p.444; cap. TS p. 445. 

® Arcesil. ap. Stob. Serm. 41. p.248, Isocr, Arvop. t.i- 


p. 331. Tacit. Annal. Jib. 3. cap. 27, 
2 Plat. de Leg. lib. 4, tii, p. 719. : s 
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Others consider ignominy as the most effectual 
punishment. When crimes may be redeemed 
by money, men become accustomed to affix a 
great value to wealth, and to disregard guilt.” 

The more laws are excellent, the more dan- 
gerous it is to shake off their yoke. It would 
be better for a state to have bad laws which 
should be obeyed, than good ones which should 
remain without effect.’ a 

Nothing is so dangerous likewise as to make 
frequent changes in the laws. Among the Lo- 
crians,? he who advised to abrogate or alter any 
law, must make the proposal with a halter round 
his neck, and forfeit his life if his advice were 
disapproved.* Among the same Locrians it is 
not permitted to torture and elude the laws by 
forced interpretations. If they are equivocal, 
and one of the parties thinks himself aggricved 
by the explanation given of them by the magis- 
trate, he may cite him before a tribunal con- 
sisting of a thousand judges. Both must appear 
with the cord round their neck, and death must 
be the punishment of him whose interpretation 
is rejected.’ Other legislators have all declared, 
that the laws oughjnot to be changed but with 


© Archyt. ap. Stob. Serm. 41. p. 269. a 

® Thucyd. sib. 3. cap. 37. Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 
p- 372. e 

+ Zalpric. ap. Stob. Serm. 42. p. 280. Demosth. ia Timoc. 
p- 794 

* See note IX. at the end of the volume. 

* Polyb. lib. 12. p. 661. 
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the utmost cireumspection, and in cases of ‘eX: 
treme necessity. & ‘ 

But what are the solid foundstions of the 
tranquillity and happiness of states? Not the 
laws which regulate their constitution, or which 
increase their powers, but the institutions which 
form the citizens, and give activity. to their 
minds; not the laws which dispense rewards 

~ and punishments, but the public voice when it 
makes an exact distribution of contempt and 
esteem.’ Such is the unanimous decision of le- 
gislators and philosophers, of all the Greeks, 
and perhaps of all nations. When the nature, 
advantages, and inconveniences, of the different 
forms of government are carefully investigated, 
we shall find that the difference in the manners 
of a people ‘is sufficient to destroy the best of 
constitutions, or to rectify the most defective, 

The laws, impotent in themselves, borrow 
their powers solely from manners, which are as 
much above them as virtue is above probity. In 
consequence of the manners of a people is it 
that what is good and virtuous is preferred to 
what is only just, and what is just to what is 
merely useful. They restrafn.the citizen by the 
ffs of the public opinion, whild\the laws only 
orrify him by the dread of punishiignt.' 


NS 


* Plat. de Leg. lib. 13, tik p- 697. Isocr. Aredp. t. i. 
p 331. : 
* Hippod. ap. Steb. p. 249, 
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Under the empire of manners the minds of 
men will display elevation of sentiment, distrust 
of their own powers, and decency and simpli- 
city in their actions. A certain modesty will 
penetrate them with a sacred reverence for the 
gods, the laws, the magistrates, the paternal 

~ power, the wisdom of aged persons," and for 
themselves still more than for all the rest.* : 

Hence results in every government the indis~ if 
pensable necessity of attending to the education 
of children,’ as a most essential object, and 
training them up in the spirit and love of the 
constitution, in the simplicity of ancient times, 
in a word, in the principles which ought ever 
after to regulate their virtues, their opinions, 
their sentiments, and their behaviour. All who 
have meditated on the art of governing mankind 
have been convinced that the fate of empires 
depended on the education given to youth ;* and 
from their reflexions we may lay it down as an 
evident principle, that education, the laws, and 
manners, ought never to contradict each other.” 
Another principle no less certain is, that in all 
states the manners of the people are conform- 
able to those of thy?r governors.” 


* Plat. de Legwiib. 3. t. ii. p. 698 et 701. 

* Democtr. aii. Stob. Serm. 44. p. 310. 

” Plat. ix Luthyphr. t.i p. 2. Aristot. de Leg. lib. 8 
cap. 1. p,A49- 
“2 Diofogen. ap. Stob. p. 251. 

? Hippod. ibid. p. 249. 

* socr. ad Nicocl. t. i, p.68. Eschin. in Tim. p. 290. 
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Zaleucus and Charondas, not satisfied with 
directing to the maintenance of manners the 
greater part of the laws which they gave, the 
former to the Locrians of Italy,* and the latter 
to several states of Sicily, have placed, at the 
head of their respective codes, a chain of 
maxims which may be considered as the foun- 
dations of morality. I shall here give some of 

~ them, more clearly to show in what point of 
view legislation was formerly considered. 

All the citizens, says Zaleucus,‘ should first 
be firmly persuaded of the existence of the gods, 
The order and beauty of the universe must soon 
convince them, that it is not the effect of blind 
chance, nor the work of man. The gods are to 
be adored, because they are the authors of all 
real good. Every one, therefore, should pre- 
pare and purify his soul: for the Divine Being 
is not honoured by the worship of the wicked 
man, nor delighted with pompous sacrifices and 
magnificent festivals: his approbation can only 
be obtained by good works, by a virtue con- 
stant in its principles and its effects, and a firm 
resolution to prefer justice and poverty to in- 
justice and ignominy. |», 

“® According to Timeus, Zaleucus div not give laws to 
the Locrians (Cicer. de Leg. Jib. 2. esp est iii, p. 141. 
d. ad Attic. tb. 6. ep. 1. t. viii. P+ 261); buS he contra- 

> dicted all antiquity. : 

« Cicer. de Leg: lib. 2. cap. 6. t.iil. p. 141. . 


, Zaleuc. ap. Stob. Serm, 42. P- 279; et ap. Diod. Sic. 
lib, 12, p. 842 
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. If, among the inhabitants of this city, men, 
women, citizens, or sojourners, there should be 
found any who relish not these truths, and who 
are naturally inclined to evil, let them remem- 
ber that nothing can save the guilty mortal 
from thé vengeance of the gods; and let them 
incessaritly place before their eyes the final mo- 
ment of their lives; that moment in which they 
will reflect with so much regret and remorse o1~ 
the evil which they have done, and the good 
which they have neglected to do. 

Every citizen, therefore, in all his actions, 
should continually have the hour of death pre- 
sent to his mind; and whenever the malevolent 
deemon shall attempt to influence him to evil, 
let him fly to the temples, to the fect of the 
altars, to the sacred places, and implore the as- 
sistance of the gods. Let him likewise have re- 
course to wise and goad men, who will support 
his-weakness by a representation of the rewards 
destined to virtuc, and the woes which are the 
consequence of injustice, 

Reverence your parenis, your laws, your ma- 
gistrates. Love your country, and desire not 
to change it for ansther ; for that would be the 
beginning of wcason. Speak no evil of “say 
one. ‘The siardians of the laws should watck. 
over and restrain offenders; but, before they 
punisb“them, they should endeavour to reclaim 
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Let the magistrates, in their judgements, for- 
get their individual connexions and their pri- 
vate enmities. Slaves may be subjected by fear, 
but freemen ought only to obey justice, 

In all your designs and actions, says Charon. 
das, begin by imploring the assistance of the 
gods, who are the authors of all things: to ob- 
tain it, abstain from evil; for there is no society 
between God and the unjust man, 

Tet the same affection reign between indivi- 
dual citizens and those who are at the head of 
the government, as between children arid their 
parents, 

Sacrifice your life for your country, and be 
persuaded that it is better to die with honour 
than to live in ignominy. Let the married pair 
mutually hold sacred the faith they have vowed 
to each other, : 

The dead are not to be honoured by tears and 
immoderate grief, but by the remembrance of 
their virtues, and the offerings annually made 
at their tombs. 

Let young persons show a proper deference 
to the advice of the aged, who are attentive to 
deserve reverence by the xegularity of their 
Ijp-s. If the latter divest themselves of modesty, 
ihey will introduce into the state the contempt 
of shame, and all its consequent vicesy, 

% 


* Gharond. ap. Steb. Serm. 42. p- 289. 
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Detest infamy and falsehood; love virtue; 
frequent the company of those who practise it ; 
and aspire to the highest perfection, by becom- 
ing the truly good and virtuous man. Fly to 
the succour of the oppressed citizen; relieve 
the wretchedness of the poor, provided it be 
not the fruit of idleness. Despise him who 
renders himself the slave of hisiriches, and stig- 
matise with ignominy the citizen who ecrects“ 
for himself a more magnificent dwelling than 
the public edifices. Let your language be re- 
gulated by decency ; restrain your anger, and 
utter not imprecations even against those who 
have done you an injury. 

Let all the citizens continually have these 
precepts present to their memory ; and, on the 
days of the festivals, let them be recited aloud 
during the public entertainments, that they may 
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CHAP. LXIIL 


Dionysius, King of Syracuse, at Corinth. Exploits of Timoleon, 


N our return to Athens, after an absence of 

eleven years, we seemed, so to speak, to 
arrive there for the first time. Death had de- 
prived us of many of our friends and acquaint- 
ances; whole families had disappeared, and 
others arisen in their place ; we were received 
like strangers in houses where we had before 
been intimate; every where we found the same 
Stage, but other actors, ; 

The forum incessantly resounded with com- 
plaints against Philip, which were a subject of 
alarm to some, but heard with indifference by 
others." Demosthenes had not long before ac-* 
cused AEschines of having taken bribes of Phi- 
lip, when he was sent into Macedonia to con- 
clude the late peace; and as AEschines had ex- 
tolled the modesty of the ancient orators, who, 
when they harangued the people, avoided all 
extravagant gestures; No, no, exclaimed De- 
mosthenes, it is not in the assembly. of the 

f . 


" T Mosth. de Fals. Leg. p- 321 et 307, 
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people, but when we are sent on an embassy, 
that we ought to hide our hands under our 
cloaks." This stroke of pleasantry was received 
with applause; the accusation, however, had 
no success. 

We were for some time overwhclmed with 
questions concerning Egypt and Persia. I after- 
wards resumed my former researches. One 
day, as crossed the forum, I saw a great num” 
ber of inquirers after news going and coming 
in great agitation, and seemingly unable suf- 
ficiently to express their surprise. I drew near 
to them, and inquired what had happened.—I 
was answered, Dionysius is at Corinth.—What 
Dionysius ?>—The king of Syracuse, once so 
powerful and formidable. Timolcon has driven 
him from the throne, and obliged him to em- 
bark on board a galley, which has brought him 
to Corinth.2 He has arrived * without escort, 
friends, or relations; he has lost every thing 
except the memory of what he was. 

This news was soon after confirmed to me 
by Euryalus, whom I found at the house of 
Apollodorus. He was a Corinthian with whom 
I was intimate, anc who had formeriy had con- 
nexions with Dionysius. He was to return to 
Corinth spe months after, and I resolved to 


is Dempéih. de Fals. Leg. p. $32. ‘ 

° Pla. in Tim. t. 1. p. Justin, hb.21. cap.$. Diod, 
Sic. hb. ld. p. 46-4. 

« The year 343 before Christ. 
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accompany him, to contemplate at leisure one 
of the most singular phenomena of Fortune. 

On our arrival in that city, we found at the 
door of a tavern a fat man,’ in a mean dress, to 
whom the master of the house seemed to give, 
from pity, the wine that had been left in some 
bottles: some women of dissolute life attacked 
hin with gross jokes, at which he laughed, and 
answered them in the same style; and his plea- 
santries diverted the populace who were gather- 
ed round him.’ 

Euryalus proposed to me, I know not under 
what pretext, to alight from onr carriage, and 
not to leave this man. Woe tullowed him toa 
place where some women, who were to sing in 
the choruses at an approaching festival, were 
exercised previous to their appearance in public. 
He made them repeat their parts, directed them 
in the management of their yoices, and disputed 
with them on the manner in which certain pas. 
Sages ought to be given.’ He thence went to 
a perfumer’s, where we unexpectedly saw the 
philosopher Diogenes and the musician Ari. 
stoxenus,* who had arrived at Corinth a few 
days before. The former, approaching the 
stranger, said tohim: You do not deserye what 


. ‘~ 
® Sustin. lib. 21. cap. 2. 


* Plut. in Timol. ti, p- 242. Td. ikig. 

* No doubt the same who was the author of a sreatise 
on music, still extant, and Inserted in the collection of Meis 
bomius. 7 : 
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has befallen you.—Do you then compassionate 
my misfortunes? replied the unhappy man. I 
thank you for your kindness.—1 compassionate 
thy misfortunes! replied Diogenes; thou art 
much mistaken, vile slaye! thou oughtest to 
live and die like thy father, a prey to all the 
terrors which tyrants should feel; and my in- 
dignation rises to sce thee in a city where thou 
mayest yet, without fear, enjoy some pleasures?~ 
What, said I to Euryalus, with the utrnost 
astonishment, is this the king of Syracuse? It is, 
replied he, but he does not know me; his sight 
is impaired by excessive drinking :' let us listen 
to the remainder of the conversation. Dionysius 
supported his part in it with equal wit and mo- 
deration. Aristoxcuus asked him the reason of 
the disgrace of Plato. A tyraut, answered he, 
is besieged by every kind of evil, and the most 
dangerous is, that his friends will conceal from 
him the truth. I listened to their advice, and 
obliged Plato to leave my court. What was 
the consequence? I was king of Syracuse, and 
‘now am a schoolmaster at Corinth.” In fact, 
we more than once saw him in a cross-way, 
teaching children the principles of grammar.* 


* Plat. in Tim. t.i. p. 243. 

‘ Aristot. ef/Theopomp. ap. Athen. lib. 10. p. 439. Jus 
tin. lib. 21. cap. 2. * Plut. in Tim. ti. p. 243. 

* Cicey/ Tuscul. lib. 3. cap. 12. t. ji, p. 310, Id. ad Fae a 
mil. lik. 9. epist. 18. t. vii. p. 317. Justin. lib. 21. cap. 5.” 
Lucian. Somn. cap. 23, 4, ii. p- 737. Val, Max. lib, 6. 
cap. 9 Extern, N’ 6. 
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The same motive which had induced me to 
go to Corinth daily brought thither a number 
of strangers; some of whom, at the sight of this 
unhappy prince, manifested emotions of pity ;’ 
but the greater part dwelt with pleasure ona 
spectacle which the circumstances of the times 
rendcred more interesting. As Philip seemed 
to be on the point of enslaving Greece, they 
° satiated on the king of Syracuse that hatred 
which they had conceived against the king of 
Macedon. The instructive example of a tyrant 
suddenly plunged into the lowest humiliation, 
was soon the only consolation of those haughty 
republicans. Some time after, the Lacedamo- 
nians returned no other answer to the menaces 
of Philip than these energetic words, Dionysius 
ts at Corinth? 

We conversed several times with Dionysius. 
He freely confessed his faults, no doubt because 
it had cost him little to commit them. Euryalus 
wished to know what he thought of the homage 
that had been rendered him at Syracuse. J en- 
tertained at my court, answered he, a number 
of sophists and poets; I had not esteem for 
them, but they acquired, me a great character* 
My courtiers perceived that my sight began to 
grow weak, and they became, as I may say, 
totally blind. They could no longer-see any 


? Plat. in Tim. t.i. p.242. > 
* Demetr, Phal. de Eloc. cap. 8, 
? Plat, Apophth, t. ii. p. 176. 
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thing: when they met in my presence, they ran 
one against the other; and at our entertainments 
I was obliged to guide their hands, with which 
they seemed to feel about the table.” And were 
you not offended at this meanness? said Eurya- 
lus. Sometimes, replied Dionysius; but it is so 
pleasing to pardon! 

At this moment a Corinthian, who affected 
to be witty, and whose honesty was suspected” 
‘appeared at the threshold of the door, and, to 
show that he had not a poniard concealed under 
hhis robe, shook it several times, as those do 
who are admitted into the presence of tyrants. 
That ceremony, said Dionysius to him, would 
be better placed were you to observe it when 
you leave us.* 

A short time after, anothcr person came in, 
and fatigued him with his importunities. Dio- 
nysius whispered us, with a sigh: Happy are 
those who have learned to suffer from their 
childhood ! ¢ 

Similar insults were every moment repeated, 
and, indeed, he himself appeared to seek them. 
He passed his life in taverns, in the streets, and 
among the lowest of the people, whom he had 
made the companions of his pleasures. It was 
easy at oncé to discern in him the low propen- 

: Theophr. ap. Athen, lib, 10, p. 439. Plut. de Adul. * 
© O Biian, Var. Histe tb. & cap. 18. . Plut.in Timok t. i 
p. 243, * Stob. Serm, 110. p. 582. 
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sities which he had received from nature, and 
the elevated sentiments which he derived from 
_ his former condition. He spoke like a wise man 
But acted like a fool. I was unable to explain 
the mystery of his conduct. A Syracusan who 
had observed him with attention said to me: 
His mind is too feeble and trivial for him to be- 
haye with greater propriety in adversity than in 
RLosperity ; and he is besides sensible that the 
sight of a tyrant, even though he is dethroned, 
excites distrust and fear in free citizens. Should 
he prefer obscurity to that meanness by which 
he now degrades himself, his tranquillity would 
be suspected by the Corinthians, who favoured 
the revolt of Sicily. He fears lest they should 
imagine there is reason to fear him, and saves 
himself from their hatred by courting their con- 
tempt. 

The latter he had completely acquired during 
my stay at Corinth, and afterwards amply me- 
rited that of all Greece. Whether from wretch- 
edness or derangement of mind, he joined a 
company of the priests of Cybele, and went 
with them from town to town, with a tympa- 
num in his hand, singing and dancing round 
the image of the goddess, and begging from 
the by-standers a trifling alms. 

Before he acted a part in these low scenes, he 


* Justin. lib. 21. cap. 5. Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 242. 

f Hilian. Var, Hist. lib. 9. cap.8. Athen. lib. 12. eap 11. 
p. 541. Eustath. in Odyss. lib. 10, Pp. 1824. 
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had obtained permission to leave Corinth, and 
travel through Greece. The king of Macedon 
received him with distinction ; and, in their first 
conversation, Philip asked him, how it had hap- 
pened that he had lost that kingdom of which 


_ his father had kept possession for so long a time? 


« Because,” replied he, “I inherited the power 
of my father, but not bis fortune.”* A Corin- 


thian had before put to him the same question, ' 


and he had then answered: “ When my futher 
ascendcd the throne, the people were tired of the 
democracy ; when they drove me from it, they 
were weary of tyranny.” One day, at the table 
ef the king of Macedon, the conversation turn- 
ed on the poetry of Dionysius the Elder; when 
Philip asked him, what time his father could 
find to compose so great a number of works? 
« That,” replied he, “ which you and I pass 
here in drinking.” 

His vices twice plunged him into misfortunes, 
and his fate, each time, raised up against him 
one of the greatest men that the present age has 
produced ; Dion in the first instance, and after- 
wards Timoleon. Ishall here give same account 
of the latter, and relate what I learned concern- 
ing him during the last years of my stay in 
Greece. 

We have seen above,* that, after the death 


% JBiian. Var. Hist. lib. 12. cap. 60. 
® Plat. Apophth. tii. p. 176. ‘id. in Timol. t. i p, 242. 
% See Chap. EX. Vol. IL. page 102. 
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of his brother, Timoleon had, for some -time, 
left Corinth, and for ever renounced public af 
fairs. He had passed near twenty years in this 
Voluntary exile,* when the people of Syracuse, 
no longer able to resist their tyrants, implored 
the aid of the Corinthians, from whom they de- 
rived their origin. The latter resolved to levy 
troops; but as they hesitated concerning the 
choice of a general, some unknown person by 
chance mentioned Timoleon, and bis name wag 
immediately re-echoed with universal acelama- 
tion. The prosecution formerly commenegd 
against him had only been suspended, and the 
Judges now resolved that the decision should be 
referred to himself. Timoleon, said they tp 
him, according to the manner in which you 
conduct yourself on the present occasion, we 
shall conclude that you have put to death a 
brother or a tyrant.” 

The Syracusans believed themselves destitute 
ofall resource. Icetas, the chief of the Leontine, 
whose succour they had demanded, thought 
only of enslaving them, and had entered into 
an alliance with the Carthaginians. Master of 
Syracuse, he held Dionysius besieged in the ci- 
‘tadel, and the fleet of Carthage cruised near the 
harbour to intercept that of Corinth. In the 
interior parts of the island, a fatal experience 


* Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 238. ‘ . 
‘Id. ibid. p. 237. . 

“Id. ibid. p. 258, Diod. Sie. lib. 16. p. 450. 
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had taught the Grecian cities to distrust all 
who were eager to offer them aid.” 

Timoleon set sail with ten galleys anda small - 
number of soldiers, and, escaping the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, arrived in Italy, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Tauromenium in Sicily. Between that 
city and Syracuse is the city of Adranum, some 
of the inhabitants of which had invited Icetas, 
and others Timoleon ; who both marched at 
same time, the former at the head of five thou- 
sand men, and the latter with twelve hundred. 
At the distance of thirty stadia from Adranum, 
Timoleon learned that the troops of Icetas had 
arrived, and were preparing to encamp around 
the city. Immediately he hastened his march, 
and fell on them with such impetuosity, and in 
such good order, that they fled without resist- 
ance, leaying him master of their camp, their 
baggage, and a great number of prisoners. 

This success immediately changed the disposi- 
tion of men’s minds, and the face of affairs. The 
‘revolution was so rapid, that Timoleon, within 
fifty days after his arrival in Sicily, saw the 
different states of that island court his alliance, 
some of the tyrants join their forces to his,’ and 
Dionysius himself surrender at discretion, and 
give up to him the citadel of Syracuse, with the 
treasures and troops which he had collected. 

* Pfutz in. Timol. t. i. p. 241. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p- 461. : 


* Plut. ibid. p. 239. Diod. Sic. ibid. p. 462. 
* Plut. ibid. p. 241 et 243. Diod, Sic. ibid. p. 463, 
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It is not my intention minutely to describe all 
the circumstances of this glorious expedition’; I 
~-shall only say, that if Timcleon, while yet young, 
showed in battle the maturity of an advanced 
age, he exhibited in the decline of life all the 
warmth and activity of youth;? that he display- 
ed all the talents and qualities of a great general ; 
that, at the head of a small number of troops, 
Isdelivered Sicily from the tyrants by which it 
was oppressed, and defended it against a power 
still more formidable, that wished to enslave it; 
that, with six thousand men, he put to flight an 
army of seventy thousand Carthaginians ;* and, 
in a word, that his plans were formed with so 
much wisdom, that he appeared to be the master 
of fortune, and to dispose at pleasure of events. 
But the glory of Timoleon consists not in this 
continuance of rapid success, which he himself 
attributed to fortune, and the lustre of which - 
he transferred to his country ;* it is founded on 
a succession of conquests more worthy of the 
gratitude of men. . 

The sword had destroyed one part of the in- 
habitants of Sicily, and great numbers of those 
who remained, flying from the oppression of 
their tyrants, were dispersed throughout Greece, 
in the islands of the Augean Sea, and on the 
coasts of Asia. Corinth, animated with the same 


“ 


* Plat. in ‘Timol. t. i. p.237. 
* Id. ibid. p. 248. Died. Sic. lib. 16, p. 471. 
* Plat. ibid. p. 250 et 253. 
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spirit as her general, engaged them by her de- 
puties to return to their country. She supplied 
them with ships, leaders, an escort, and, on their ° 
arrival in Sicily, allotted lands to be divided 
among thé. At the same time heralds pro- 
claithed, on the part of the Corinthians, at the 
solemn games of Greece, that they acknow- 
ledged the independence of Syracuse and of all 
Sicily. 
+ At these shouts of liberty, which resounded 
likewise throughout all Italy, six thousand men 
repaired to. Syracuse ; some to enjoy there the 
rights of citizens, and others to be distributed 
in the interior parts of the island.* 

“The fori of government had recently under- 
gone frequent revolutions," and the laws had. 
lost their vigour. The latter had been drawn 
up for the Syracusans by an assembly of en- 
lightened men, at the head of whom was that 
Diocles, to whose memory a temple was erect-" 
ed, which the Elder Dionysius caused to be 
demolished. This severe legislator had forbid- 
den any person to appear with arms in the 
forum, under pain of death. Some time after, 
the enemy having made an incursion into the 
environs of Syracuse, he lefé his house with a 
sword in his hand; and learning at the same 
time that there was a tumult in the forum, he 


* Plut. in Timol. t. i. p. 247. Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 472, 
“Plat, ibid. Diod. ibid. p. 473; lib.19. p.652, 
« Aristot. de Rep. lib. §. cap. 4. t. ii. p. 390. 
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unmediately ran thither, without. thinking of 
the weapon he carried with hing; on which 
“some petson exclaimed, You have abrogated 
your own law. Say rather I Lave confirmed it, 
answered he, and instantly plunged bis sword: 
into his breast.’ 

His laws established the democracy; but, to 
correct the vices of this government, they pu- 
Mked with rigour every species of injustices 
and, that notling might be left to the caprice 
of judges, provided as much as possible edeci« 
sion for-each contestation; and a punishment 
for every offence. Yet, besides that they are 
written in old language, their extreine precision 
occasions obscurity. ‘limolcon revised them, 
in conjunction with Cephalas and Dionysius, 
two Corinthians, whom he had invited to assist 
him.” Those which related to individuals were 
preserved, with explanations that might deter- 
mine their meaning; those that regarded the 
constitution were amended, and the licentious- 
ness of the people was repressed without detri- 
ment to their liberty. ‘To cusure to them the 
perpetual enjoyment of that liberty, Timoleon 
invited them to destroy all those citadels which 
had become the haunts of tyrants.* 

The powerful republic of Carthage forced to 
sue for peace to the Syracusans ; the oppressors 


¥ Diod. Sie. lib. 13. p. 162. . 
* Plut. in Timol. p. 248. Diod. Sic. lib. 13, p. 263; lib. 16. 
p- 473, * Nep. in Timol. cap. 3. 
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of Sicily successively extirpated ; her cities re- 

stored to their former splendor; her fields co- 

vered with harvests; a flourishing commerce.~ 
concord, and happiness: such were the benefits 

which ‘Timoleon. diffused over that beautiful 

country,” and such the fruits which he himself 
gathered. 

Having voluntarily returned to the condition 
of a private individual, he saw the respect pox 
to him increase from day to day. The people 
of Syracuse obliged him to accept in their city a 
distinguished house, and an agreeable retreat in 
the environs, where he passed his days in peace 
with his wife and children, whom he had sent 
for from Corinth. He there incessantly received 
the tribute of esteem and gratitude which was 
paid to him by the Syracusans, who considered 
him as their second founder. Whatever treaties 
or regulations were made throughout Sicily, he 
was resorted to from every place, that they 
might be submitted to his judgement and expe- 
rience, and nothing was done without his ap- 
probation.‘ 

In the latter part of his life he lost his sight." 
The Syracusans, more effected at his misfortune 
than he was himself, redoubled their respect 
and attention. They brought foreigners who 
visited their country to see him: Behold, said 


* Diod. Sic. lib. 16. p. 473. 
* Plat. in Timol. t. i. p. 253. 
*Nep. in Timol. cap. 4. 
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they, our benefactor and our father! He has 
preferred to the splendid’ triumphywhich await- 
~.ed him at Corinth, to the glory which he would 
have acquired in Greece, the pleasure of living 
in the midst of his children.* Timoleon returned 
to the eulogiums they lavished on him only this 
modest answer: “ The gods had decrecd to save 
Sicily: I thank them that they chose me-to be 
the instrument of their goodness.’ ‘ 
The love of the Syratusans for their deliverer 
was still more conspicuous when any important 
question was to be discussed in the general as- 
sembly. Deputies were sent to request his pre- 
sence; he came machariot; and the moment he 
appeared all the people saluted him with loud 
shouts. Timoleon saluted them in return; and, 
after the transports of joy and affection had sub- 
sided, informed himself of the subject of their 
deliberations, and gave his opinion, which the 
. whole assembly adopted in their suffrages, On 
his return he again crossed the forum, followed 
by the sameacclamations till he was out of sight.* 
The Syracusans never believed they had suf- 
ficiently. expressed their gratitude, They de- 
creed that his birth-day should be celebrated as 
a festival, and that they should request a general 
from Corinth whenever they were engaged i ina 
war with a foreign nation.* 


¢ Plut in Timol. t. i. p. 254. " Nep. in Timol. cap 4: 
* Plut. ibid. 
» Jd. ibid. Nep. in Timel. cap. 5. 
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At his death, the public grief only found 
consolation in the honours -bestowed on his 
memory. Time was allowed for the inhabitants.” 
of the neighbouring cities to repair to Syracuse 
to be present at the funeralceremonies. Youths, 
chosen by lot, bore on their shoulders the body, 
extended ona couch richly ornamented. An 
innumerable multitude of men and women fol- 
lowed, crowned with flowers, habited in whit7 
robes, and making the air resound with the 
name and praises of Timoleon ; but their groans 
and tears still more evinced their affection and 
their grief. 

When the body was laid on the funeral pile, 
a herald read with a loud voice the following 
decree: “ The people of Syracuse, in gratitude 
to Timoleon, who destroyed their tyrants, con- 
quered the barbarians, restored several great 
cities, and. gave laws to the Sicilians, have re- 
solyed to consecrate two hundred mine to his - 
funeral, and annually to honour his memory by 
musical competitions, horse-races, and gym- 
nastic games.” 

Other generals have signalised themselves by 
more splendid conquests, but none ever per- 
formed actions so truly great. He undertook 
the war to effect the deliverance of Sicily, and, 
when he had completed his design, had no 
other ambition than to be beloved. _ 
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~ He caused the sovereign authority, while he 
was invested with 4% to be universaily respected: 
and honoured ; and, when he had resigned it, 
obeyed and reverenced it even more than the 
other citizens. One day, in full assembly, two 
orators dared to accuse him of malversation in 
the employments he had held; and when the 
people rose against them with indignation, Ti- 
rzsleon restrained them, saying: “I have only 
undergone so many labours, and braved such 
various dangers, to enable the meanest: ‘citizen 
to defend the laws, and freely to declare’ his 
opinion.”* 

He exercised over all hearts an absolute do- 
minion, because he was mild, modest, simple, 
disinterested, and, above all, unimpeachably. 
just. So many virtues disarmed those who: 
might have envied the splendor of his actions, 
and the superiority of his abilities. Timoleon 
experienced that, after having rendered great 
services to a nation, it is sufficient to leave it to. 
itself to become the object of its adoration. 


* Plut. in Timol. t.i. p. 253. Nep. in Timol. cap. 5. 
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CHAP. LXIV. 
Continuation of the Library.—Physics. Natural History. Genii. 


N my return from Corinth, I again visited 
Euclid. A part of his library still remam- 
ed, which I wished *to examine; and I found 
him in it, in company with Meton and Anaxar- 
chus. The former was of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
and of the same family as the celebrated Empe- 
docles; the latter was of Abdera in Thrace, and 
of the school of Democritus: each had a book 
in his hand, and appeared absorbed in profound 
meditation. 

Euclid showed me several treatises on ani- 
mals, plants, and fossils. I am not very rich, 
said he, in these kinds of works ; for a taste for 
natural history, and physics, properly so called, 
has only been introduced among us within these 
few years, Not but several men of genius have 


‘formerly employed themselves in researches 


into nature. I have sofMme time ago shown you 
their works ; and you recollect, no doubt, that 
discourse in which the high-pricst of Ceres gave 
you a succinct idea of their systems.* You 


* See CHAP. XXX. Vol. II. p. 146. 
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then learned that they ought to obtain a know- 
ledge of causes rather than effects,of the matter 
of beings rather than their forms.! 
” Socrates directed philosophy towards public 
utility: and his disciples, after his example, dedi- 
cated their inquiries to the study of man.” That 
of the rest of the universe, suspended during 
near a century, and resumed in our time, is con- 
tinued with more propriety and discernment.’ 
Those general questions which were the subject 
of dispute among the ancient philosophers are 
indeed discussed ; but endeavours are made‘at 
the same time to ascend from effects to causes, 
and from the known to the unknown." With 
this view our philosophers descend more to par- 
ticulars, and begin to collect and compare facts. 
"An essential defect formerly retarded the 
progress of science: sufficient attention was nor 
paid to explain the essence of each body in par. 
ticular,” nor to define the terms employed , 
and this negligence had at last inspired such 
disgust, that the study of natural philosophy 
was abandoned precisely at the moment when 
the art of definition began, that is to say, ia the 
tIme of Socrates? 


* Aristot, de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 2. t. i p, $29. Id. 
de Part. Anim. lib. I. cap. 1. t. i. p. 967 et 968, 
"Td. de Part. Anim. p. 971. ; 
* Id. ibid. p. 067. Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. t. cap. 1, 
» BIS. - = 
Pe Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 2. p. 329. 
* Id. de Part. Anim. lib. l.cap.t.t.i. p.971. Id, Metaph. 
Lib. &, cap. 6. t. ii. p. $48, 
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At these words Anaxarchus and Meton ap- 
proached us. -Has not Democritus, said the 
former, given accurate definitions? And did 
not Empedocles, said the latter, pay particular 
attention to the analysis of bodies? More fre- 
quénitly than the other philosophers, answered 
Exclid, but not so often as they should have 
done.* The conversation then became. more 
animated ; Euclid warmly defended the doc- 
trine of Aristotle his friend, and Anaxarchus 
and Meton that of their countrymen. The 
latter more than once accused Aristotle of hay- 
ing misrepresented’ in his works the systems of 
the ancients, that he might combat them with 
more adyantege’ Meten went still further; he 
affirmed that Aristotle, Plato, and even Socrates 
himself, had borrowed. from the writings of the 
Pythagoreans of Italy and Sicily almost all that 
they had taught concerning nature; politics, 
and morals. It was in those happy countries, 
added he, that philosophy received its birth, 
and to Pythagoras are mankind indebted for 
that-benefit 

I éntertain. the most: profound veneration for 
that great man, answered Euclid ; but since he 
and other philosophers have appropriated to 
themselves, with acknowledgment, the riches 
* LAristot, de Part. Anim. lib. 1. cap. 1. t. i. p. 970. 

* Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. § 53. p. 49. Bruck. Histor. Philos. 
Dissert. Prelim. p. 14; et “Hb 2. cap. 1. p. 164. Moshem. 

ad Cudw. tap. |. § 7. not. y. 
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ef Egypt, the East, and all the uations which 
we name barbarians,’ have not we the same 
right to convey them into Greece? Let us mu- 
tually pardon each other these thefts, ang have 
the courage to render to my friend the justice 
which he merits. I have frequently heard him 
say, that opinions should be discussed with the 
equity of an impartial judge:* if he has offend- 
ed against this rule, I condemn him. He does 
not always name the authors from whom he 
has derived his knowledge; because he has de- 
clared in general that his design, was ‘te prot 
by them. He cites them more frequently 
when lie refutes them, because the celebrity of 
their names was but too capable to give credit 
to the errors which he wished to destroy, é 
Aristotle has availed himself of the treasures 
of knowledge accumulated by your labours and 
ours ; he will increase them by his own, and, 
transmitting them to posterity, will erect the 
most noble of monuments, not to the vanity of 
an individual, but to the glory of all the schools 
of Greece. ts 
1 was. acquainted with him at the Academy ; 
our friendship for each other was strengthened 
by time ; and, since he has Jeft Athens, I have 
maintained with him an unintermitting corre- 


*Tatian. Orat. ad Greec. p.2. Clem. Alexandr. Stromat. 
lib. 5. p. 355. Bruck. Hist. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 1, p. 47. 

* Aristot. de Cool. lib. l. cap. 10. ti. p. 446.0 

* Id. de Mor: lib. 10. cap. 10, t. fi. p- 144. 2 MO ae 
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spondence. You can only judge of him from the 
small number of works which he has published: 
inform yourself of the extensive nature of his 
comprehensive plans, and then censure, if you 

can dare to do it, his errors and omissions. 
Nature, who is silent to the greater part of 
men, early informed him that she had chosen 
him for her confident and interpretér. I shall 
not tell you that, born with the most happy 
dispositions, he made an uncommonly rapid 
progress in the sciences and arts; that in his 
early youth he devoured the works of the phi- 
losophers, and relaxed ‘his mind after his graver 
studies with the writings of the poets; and that 
he made the knowledge of every age and 
country his own:” this would be to praise him 
as the generality of great men are praised, 
What he is distinguished by is the taste and 
genius of observation; the faculty of uniting 
in his researches the most surprising activity 
“with the most tenacious constancy; and that 
‘piercing discernment, that extraordinary sa- 
gacity, which conducts him instantaneously to 
Consequences, and almost inclines us to believe 
that his mind acts rather by instinct than by 
reflexion: it is, in a word, the conception that 
the whole of what art and nature present to 
our eyes is only an immense succession of 
facts, appertaining all to one common chain, 
and fequently too similar not to be easily con- 
7 Ammon, Vi 
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founded, and too different not to require to be 
distinguished. Hence the course jhe has taken 
to secure his progress by doubt ;*’ to enlighten 
it by the frequent use of definitions, divisions, 
and subdivisions ; and not to advance toward 
ihe abode of truth till he has explored the con- 
fines of the enclosure in which she is shut up. 

Such is the method which he will follow in 
the execution of a plan that any other than him- 
self would fear to attempt; I mean the general 
and particular history of nature. He will begin 
from the great and stupendous masses; the 
origin or eternity of the world;* the cattses, 
principles, and essence of beings; the nature, 
and reciprocal action of the clements ; and the 
composition and dissolution of bodies. In this 
work he will revive and discuss the questions 
concerning inlinity, motion, a vacuum, space, 
and time.4 

Ile will describe, in whole or in part, what- 
ever exists or passes in the heavens, and in the 
interior parts, or on the surface of our globe: 
in the heavens, the mcteors,® the distances and. 
revolutions of the planets, the nature of the 


* Aristoph. Metaph. lib. 3. tap. 1. t. ii. p. 853. 

* Id, de Ceel. lib. 1. cap. 2. t. i. p. 432. 

“Id. de Nat, Auscult. lib. 1 et 2. t. i. p. 315, &e. Id. Me. 
taph. t. ii. p,S3S. 

“Id. de Gener. ct Corrupt. t. i. p. 493, &e. Diog. Laért. 
lib. 5. § 25. 

* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult, Jib. 3, 4, &e. 

“Ad. Meteor: t. i, p. . 
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stars, and the spheres to which they are attach- 
ed;‘in the Fosom of the earth, fossils, mine- 
rals,? and thé violent concussions which over- 
turn the globe;* and, on its surface, the seas, 
rivers,’ plants,« and animals.' 

As man is subject to an infinity of necessities 
and duties, he will consider whatever relates to 
him. He will treat of the anatomy of the human 
body,” the nature and faculties of the soul," 
the objects and organs of sensation,’ the rules 
proper to guide the most subtle operations of 
the mind,’ and the most secret emotions of the 
heart ;? and on laws,’ governments,’ sciences, 
and arts... On all these interesting objects the 
historian will unite his own judgement and ex- 
perience to those of preceding ages: and, con- 
formably to the practice of many philosophers, 


* Aristot. de Corl. lib. 2. t. i. p.452. Id. Astronom. ap. 
Diog. Laért. lib. 5. § 26. 
© Id. Meteor. lib. 3. cap. 6. t. i. p. 583. 
® Id. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. std. 
* Id. ibid. cap. 2. p. 551, &e. 
* Diog. Laért. lib. 5. § 25. 
“) Aristot. Hist. Anim. Id. de Animal. Incess. Part. Gener, 
ti. Diog. Laért. ibid. 
™ Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 1. cap.7. p.768, &c. — Diog, 
Laert. ibid. 
* Aristot. de Anim. t. i. p. G1§. De Mem. ibid. p. 678. 
Id. de Sens. ibid. p. 602, 
? Id. Categ. Analyt. Topic. ti. p. 14, &c. Diog. Laért. 
ibid. § 23 et Dh 
4 Aristot. de Mor. Magn. Mor. de Virt, et Vit. tii. p. 3, &e. 
* Diog. Laért. ibid. § 20. 
* Avistot. de Rep. t. 1. _P: 296. 
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vontinually applying physics to mbrals, will in- 
crease our knowledge to render usfmore happy. 

Such is the plan of Aristotle, as far as I have 
been able to understand it from his conversa- 
tions and his letters: but I know not whether 
he will be able to follow the order which I have 
here pointed out. And why should he not? 
said I. Because, answered he, certain subjects 
require preliminary illustrations. Without leav- 
ing his closet, in which he has collected a most 
valuable library," he will be able to treat on & 
great number of subjects; but when he shall 
come to give the description and history of all 
the animals scattered over the earth, what a 
long and laborious course of observations will 
be required to complete such a work! Yet his 
courage is only rendered more ardent by ob- 
stacles; and, besides the materials of which 
he is already in possession, he founds very rea 
sonable hopes on the patronage of Philip, 
whose esteem he has deservedly acquired ;* 
and on that of Alexander, whose education he 
has undertaken to superintend. If it be true, 
as is reported, that this young prince has al: 
ready manifested a lively taste for the sciences? 


> 


we may hope that when he comes to the throne 


“Strab. lib. 13. p. 608.  Aul. Gell. Neet. Att. lib. 3. 
cap. 17. 

* Aul. Gell. lib. 9. cap. 3. Ammon, Vit. Aristot. =AElian. 
Var. Hist. lib. 4. cap. 19. 

¥ Plut. de Fort. Alexand. t. ii. p. 327, 328, &c. 
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’ 
he will enabl: his tutor to procced successfully” 
in his design.’ 
Scarcely had Euclid ended, when Anaxarchus 
thus replied: I might attribute to Democritus 
the same plan that you have ascribed to Ari- 
stotle. I here see the numberless works which 
he has published on nature, and the different 
parts of the universe; on animals, plants, the 
soul of man, his senses, duties, and virtues; on 
medicine, anatomy, agriculture, logic, geome- 
try, astronomy, geography, and, I will add, on 
music and poetry.* I shall not speak of that 
enchanting style by which he has diffused graces 
‘over the most abstract subjects.’ He is uni- 
versally allowed to merit the first rank among 
those natural philosophers who have referred 
effects to causes. In his writings we admire a 
succession of novel ideas, somctimes too bold, 
but often happy. You know that, after the ex- 
ample of Leucippus, his master, whose system 
he brought to perfection,° he admitted a va- 
cuum, atoms, and vortices; that he considered 
the moon as another earth, covered with inha- 
bitants ;* that he thought the milky-way to 
consist of a multitude of small stars ;* that he 
’ * Plin. lib.8. cap. 16. t. i. p. 443. 
* Diog. Laért. lib. 9. § 46. Fabr. Bibl. Gree. ti. p. 803. 
- » Cicer. de Orat. lib. I. cap. 11. t. i. p. 14h 
© Brack. Hist. Philosoph. t. i- po 1187. 


* Ph t. de Plac. Philos. lib. 2. cap. 25. t. ii. p. 891. 
© Arstot. Meteor. lib. }. cap.8&. t. i. o. 538. Plus iba 
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“reduced all our senses to that off feeling ;f and 
that he constantly denied that coléurs and other 
sensible qualities were inherent in bodies,® 
” Some of these ideas had before been sug- 
gested,* but he had the merit of adopting and 
extending them. He was the first who con- 
ceived others; and posterity may be enabled to 
determine whether they were sallies of genius or 
wanderings of the mind: future ages may per- 
haps discover with certainty what he has only 
been able to conjecture. If I could suspect 
your philosophers of jeatousy, I should say that, 
in their works, Plato affects not to name him, 
and Aristotle incessantly to attack him, 

Euclid exclaimed against this censure ; and 
the questions already treated were resumed. 

Sometimes each combatant sustained the con- 
test without a second, and sometimes the third 
had to defend himself against the attacks of the 
other two. I shall suppress the particulars of 
the dispute, to give the conclusions I drew from 
it; and explain, in a few words, the opinions 
of Aristotle and Empedocles on the origin and 
government of the universe. I have already, 
in another place, given,that of Democritus on 
the same subject.*, 

All the philosophers, said Euclid, have taught 

‘ Aristot. de Sens. cap, 4. t. i. p- 669. 

“Id. de Anim. lib. 3. cap. 1. t. i, p. 649. Sext, AEmpir. 
adv. Logic. lib:7. p.399. 7 


* Aristot. de Sens. cap. 4. ti. p. 669. 
OE Ra PIE a) Neer ee ee ea eS 
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that the worfd was produced ; always to cons” 
tinue, according to some; one day to have an 
end, as others affirnr; and, according to a third 
tlass, to terminate, and be re-produced, at peri- 
odical intervals. Aristotle maintains that the 
world always has been, and always will exist.' 
Permit me to interrupt you, said Meton. Be- 
fore Aristotle, several of our Pythagoreans, and 
among others Ocellus of Lucania, had admitted 
the eternity of the world.* I confess it, replied 
Euclid, but Aristotle has supported the opinion 
by new proofs. I shall confine myself to those 
which he derives from the nature of motion. 
“If motion, says he, has had a beginning, it must 
originally, have begun in pre-existing beings; 
which beings must either have been produced, 
or have existed from all eternity, In the for- 
mer case they could not have been produced 
but by a motion prior to that which we suppose 
to have been the first: and, in the latter, we 
must say that these beings before they were 
moved were at rest ; but the idea of rest always 
contains in it that of a suspension of motion, of 
which it is the privation.'| Motion therefore is 
eternal. ae 
Some admit the eternity-of matter, and as- 
cribe an origin to the universe. The parts of 


1 Aitstot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. cap. 1. ti. p.409. Id. 
de Coll. lib. 1. cap. 10. p. 447. ; 
k Orcell. Lucan. can. 2. 
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matter, say they, were agitated without order 
in chaos till the moment in whick they united 
to form bodies. We answer, that the motion 
of these particles must have been conformable 
or contrary to the laws of nature,” since it, is 
impossible we should conceive any other. Ifit 
was conformable to those laws, the world must 
always have existed; and if it was contrary to 
them, it never could have had a being: for, in 
the former case, the particles of matter would 
of themselves have assumed, from all eternity, 
that arrangement which they still preserve ; and 
in the latter they never could have fallen into 
it, since a motion contrary to nature must se- 
parate and destroy, and cannot unite and con- 
. struct." And how is it possible to conceive 
sthat irregular motions should have been able to 
compose such substances as the bones, flesh, 
and other parts of the human body? °? 

We perceive, throughout nature, a succession 
of moving forces, which, acting one upon the 
other, produce a continuity of causes and effects. 
Thus the stone is moved by the staff? the staff 
by the arm; the arm by the will, &c. As the 
series of these forces cannot be continued to in- 
finity,? # must end in’some moving powers, oF 
rather in one single moving power, the exis- 

™ Aristot, de Ceel. lib. 3. cap. 2. t. i. p. 473. 

" Id. ibid, lib, 1, cap. 2. t. i p. 433. > 

° Td. ibid. lib. 3. cap. 2. p. 475. » 


? Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8. cap. 5. t. i. p. 415. 
Jd. ibid. Id. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 8. t. 11. p. 1008. 
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tence of whirh has been from all eternity, and 
of necessity.'- This power is the first and most 
excellent of beings ; it is God himself, intelli- 
gent, immutable, indivisible, and unextended,! 
who resides beyond the boundaries of the 
world, and there enjoys ineffable bliss in the 
contemplation of himself. 

As his power is ever in action, he commu- 
nicates, and will uninterruptedly communicate, 
motion to the primum mobile," to the celestial 
sphere in which are the fixed stars. He has 
communicated it from all eternity ; and, in fact, 
what power could have enchained his arm, or 
shall hereafter be able to confine it? Why 
should motion have begun at one epocha ra- 
ther than another, or why should it one day - 
cease ?* . 

The motion of the primum mobile commu. 
nicates itself to the inferior spheres, and causes 
them to revolve diurnally from east to west ; 
but each of them has besides one or several 
motions, directed by eternal and immaterial 
substances? 


* Aristot. Metaph. lib. 4. cap. 8. p. 882. E.3 lib. 14. cap. 7. 
4. ii, p. 1000. D. 

* Id. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 8, Cap. 6 et 7. t. i. p. 4185 cap. 15. 
p- 450. Id. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 7 et 8. t. ii, p. b001. 

‘Id. Metaph. hb. 14. cap. 9. t ii, p- 1004. Id. de Mor. 
Ub. 10. cap. 8, t. ii, p.139.E. Id. Magn. Mor. lib. 2. cap. 15. 
p. 193. 

“Id. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 6. p. 999; cap. 7. t. ii. p. 1001. 
Id. de Hat. Auscult. lib. 8. cap. 15. t. i. p. 430. 

* Id.fde Nat. Auscult. lib.8. cap. 1. p. 409 ét 410. 

” Id. Metaph, lib. 14. cap. 8, t. ii. p- 1002, Bruck. t. i 
p. $31. 
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*. These secondary agents are stpordinate to 
the first mover,’ nearly in the same manner as 
in an army the officers are to the géneral* This 
-.. opinion is not novel. According to ancient 
traditions the Divinity pervades all nature; and 
though these traditions may have been disfi- 
gured by monstrous fables, they still clearly 
preserve the remains of the true doctrine.® 

The primum mobile being put in motion by 
the immediate action of the first mover, an ac- 
tion ever simple and ever the same experiences 
no change, and is incapable of generation or 
corruption.“ It is in this constant and tranquil 
uniformity that the attribute of immortality is 
especially resplendent. 

_* _ The same is true of the inferior spheres ; but 
“the diversity of their motions produces on the 
earth, and in the sublunary region, continual 
changes, such as the dissolution and reproduc- 
tion of bodies.' 

Euclid, after having endeavoured to demon- 
strate the connexion of these effects with the 
causes which he had assigned to them, conti- 
nued as follows: 

The excellence and beauty of the universe 
consists in the order and regularity by which it is 

2 Aristot. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 10. t. i. p. 525. 
* Id. Metaph. lib. 14, cap. 10. t. ii p. 1004, 
* Id. ibid. cap. 8. t. ii. p. 1003. D. 


© Id. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 10. t.i. ps 524, 2 
“Id. ibid. et lib. 2. cap. 10. p. 525. 
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perpetuated;* a regularity which shines mote 
conspicuously in the heavens than on the earth,’ 
and to whicli all beings more or less directly 
tend. As, in a well-regulated family,* the free . 
men, slaves, and beasts of burden, al] concur to 
the maintenance of the little community with 
more or less zeal or success according as they 
are more or less removed from the person of 
the master ; in like manner, in the general sy- 
stem of things, all efforts aré directed to ‘the pre- 
servation of the whole with more promptitude 
and concert in the heavens, where the influence 
of the first mover more immediately acts ; but 
with greater negligence and confusion in the 
sublunary regions, because they are more re- 
mote ‘from his eye." - 

From this universal tendency of all beings tu 
the same purpose, it results that nature, far 
from giving birth to any thing useless, ever 
seeks to produce what is the best possible,’ 
and proposes to herself an end in all her ope- 
rations:* 

At these words, the two strangers exclaimed, 
at the same time, But why recur to final causes? 


* Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 10. t- ii. p. 1004, 

Id. de Part. Anim. lib. 1. cap. 1. t. i. p. 970. AL 

Id. Metaph. lib. 14, cap. 10. t. ii. p. 1005. 

* Id. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 10. t.2. p. 524. Id. de Part. 
Anim. lib. 1. cap. 1. t. i. p. 970. 

i]d. de Cool. lib. 2. cap. 5. t. i. p. 458; cap. 11s p. 463. 
Id. de Gener. ibid. p. 525. 

«I de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 8. t. ip. 336. Id. de 
Anim. Incess. cap. 2. pn. 734. . 
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a 
Who has told you that nature has jchosen that 
whYOh.is best adapted to each species of beings? 
It Paipston our fields ; but is it to fertilise them ? 
<Getainty not. -It is only because the vapours, 
attracted. by the sun, and condensed by the 
cold, acquire by their nnion a heaviness which 
compels them to descend upon the earth. They 
are accidentally the cause of the growth of our 
corn, and rot it when heaped up in the barn. 
It is by accident that we have some teeth con- 
venient for the separating, and others proper 
for the mastication, of our food.’ In the-origin 
of things, added Meton, when chance produced 
the first rude sketches of animals, it formed 
heads which were not affixed to necks.” Soon 
~ after men appeared with the heads of bulls, and 
pulls with human faces." These, facts are con- 
firmed by tradition, which, immediately after 
the disentanglement of chaos, places the birth 
of giants, bodies provided with a great number 
of arms, and.men who had but oneeye.° These 
races perished, from some defect in their con- 
formation, while others have remained. Instead 
of saying, as should have been said, that the 
latter were better organised, it has been ima 


' Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 8. t. i. p. 336. 

™ Emped. ap.- Aristot. de Anim. lib. 3. cap. 7. t. i. p. 654, 
Td. de-Coel. lib. 3: cap, 2. t. i, p. 476. : 

" Id. de Nat. Auscult. Jib. 2. cap. 8. t. i. p. 336. Plut. adv. 
Colot. t. ii. p. 1123. ASlian. Hist. Anim. lib. 16. cap. 29. 

° Hom. Hesiod. Zschvl. ap. Strab. lib. 1. p. 43; ]ib. 7. 
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gined that there is a proper adaptation of their 
organs to their pretended end. are 

Scarcely any one of the philosophers;/replied 
Euclid, has admitted what is called ckancé@r— 
fortune as a principle? These vague words 
have only been employed to explain effects 
which have not been foreseen, or those which 
proceed from remote, or hitherto unknown 
causes.? Properly speaking, fortune and chance 
produce nothing of themselves; and if, in con- 
formity to customary language, we admit them 
as accidental causes, we do not the less con- 
sider intelligence and nature as the primary 
causes." 

You are not ignorant, said Anaxarchus, that 
the word nature has several acceptations: in-— 
what sense do you now employ it? I under 
stand by this word, replied Euclid, the prin- 
ciple of motion which is self-existent in the 
elements of fire, air, earth, and water. Its ac- 
tion is ever uniform in the heavens, but fre- 
quently resisted by obstacles in the sublunary 
region. For example, the natural property of 
fire is to ascend, yet a foreign force frequently 
obliges it to take an opposite direction... Thus 
with respect to this lower region, nature is not 


* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 4. 4. i. p. 332. 
‘Id. ibid. cap. 5. p. 333. 
= * Id. ibid. cap. 6. p. 335. 
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‘only the principle of motion, but also accident- 
all¥"i#rest and change." 
Natufe presents us with regular and constant 
“y€Volutions, and effects that are invariable, or 
almost duways the same. Suffer me to call your 
attention Only to the latter, and ask you whe- 
ther it is possible you should consider them as 
fortuitous?* Without enlarging on the admi- 
rable order which is conspicuous in the superior 
spheres, I will content myself with asking you, 
whether it is by chance that rain is constantly 
more frequent in winter than in summer, and 
the heat more powerful in summer than in 
winter?” Cast your eycs on plants, and prim 
cipally on animals, in which. nature displays 
~ herself in characters most distinct. Though 
the latter act without inquiry and deliberation, 
their actions nevertheless are so adapted to the 
purpose intended, that it has been doubted 
whether spiders and ants are not endowed with 
understanding. But if the swallow has a de- 
sign in building her nest, and the spider in 
weaving her web; if plants are covered with 
leaves to defend their fruits; and if their roots, 
instead of rising into the air, make their way 
downwards into the earth, to imbibe its nou- 
rishing juices; shall we not be compelled to 
acknowledge that the final cause is clearly de- 


* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap, 1. ti. p. 327. = 
* Id. ibid. cap. 5. p. 333. 
7 Id. ibid. cap. 8. p. $36 ct 337. 
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monstrated in these effects, constantly repeated 
in the same manner ?* 

Art sometimes fails to attain its enij,. even 
when it employs reflexion, and sometimes af 
tains it without; but it is not the less#ime that 
it always has an end in view. The same may 
be said of nature. On the one hand obstacles 
impede her operations, and monsters are her 
failures." On the other, by compelling crea- 
tures incapable of reflésion to produce other 
creatures like themselves, she conducts them to 
the end she has proposed in her works. And 
what is this end? The perpetuating of* the 
species. What is the greatest good of these 
species? Their existence and preservation. 

While Euclid thus explained the ideas oft 
Aristotle, Anaxarchus and Meton forced him 
to make confessions which they soon after em- 
ployed against him. 

You acknowledge, said they, a God, a first 
mover, whose immediate action eternally main- 
tains order in the heavens; but you do not in- 
form us how far his influence extends on earth. 
When pressed by our objections, you have at 
first affirmed that heaven and nature are depen- 
dent on him. You have afterwards said, with 
restriction, that all motion is in some manner 
" * Ayistot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 8. p. 336 et 337. 

Id. ibid. p. 337. 


> Id. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 10. p.523. B. 
“Id. Metaph, lib. 14. cap. 7. tii. p. 1000. E. 
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sybordinate to him ;* that he appears to be the 
caxgg.and principle of all things ;* that he ap- 
pears ty extend his care to human affairs! You 
dive afferwards added, that in the universe he 
can onl\ behold himself, for that the sight of 
guilt and disorder would be a pollution to his 
eyes’;* that he can neither be the author of the 
prosperity of the wicked, nor of the misfor- 
tunes of the good." Why all these doubts and 
restrictions? Explain yourself openly. Does 
the Divine Being extend his providence to 
mankind? 
In the same manner, replied Euclid, that the 
master of a family extends his care to the low: 
est of his slaves.’ The regulations he has esta- 
-blished for the general benefit of his house, and 
not their particular advantage, subsist the same, 
though they frequently offend against them: 
He disregards their dissensions, and the vices 
inseparable from their nature. If their num- 
ber is reduced by sickness, or if they destroy 
each other, they are soon replaced. Thus, in — 
the little corner of the universe in which men 
reside, order is maintained by the general im- 
pulse of the will of the Supreme Being. The 


“ Aristot. de Gener. Jib. 2. cap. 10. t.i. p.525, E. 

‘Id. Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 2. p. 841. D. : 

f Id. de Mor. lib. 10. cap.9. t. ii. p. 140. E. 

"Id. Metaph. lib. 14. cap.9. t. ii, p. 1004 Du Val. 
Synops. Analyt. ibid. p. 122. - 

* Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 2, cap. 8. t. ii. p.185. A. 

‘Id. Metaph. lib, 14, cap. 10. tii. p. 1004. 
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revolutions which this globe experiences, apd 
the evils which afflict human nature, ohe'“act 
not the progress. of the universe; tz earth 
still endures; generations succeed generations, 
“and the great object of the first moygr is ful- 
filled.* 

You must excuse me, said Euclid, if 1 do 
not enter more circumstantially into the que- 
stion.—Aristotle has not yet explained this sub- 
ject, and perhaps he will entirely omit it ; for he 
is more attentive to the principles of physics 
than to those of theology.’ am not even cer- 
tain that I have properly understood his ideas ; 
and the explanation of an opinion with which 
‘we are only acquainted by short conversations, 
without succession or connexion, too often re—— 
sembles those works which are disfigured by the 
inattention or ignorance of the copyists. 

Euclid was now silent, and Meton spoke as fol- 
lows: Empedocles rendered his country illustri- 
ous by his laws,” and extended and embellished 
philosophy by his writings. His poem on Nature,” 
and all his works in verse, abound in beauties 
which Homer himself might have owned.” I 
grant, nevertheless, that his metaphors, however 
happy they may be, are injuriousto the precision 

* Aristot. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 10. ti, p. 525. 
' Procl. in ‘Tim. p. 90. 

* Diog. Laért. lib. 8. § 66. 

“a Td. ibid. §77. 
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éf his idexs; and sometimes only serve to cast ue. 
splevdid veil over the operations of nature? Ag 
to_his.epinions, he followed Pythagoras, not 
with the blind deference of a common soldier, 
but with.the noble audacity of the leader of a” 
party, and-with the independence of a man" 
who. would rather have chosen’ to be a pri- 
vate individual ina free city than to rule over* 
staves.t -Though he principally directed his? 
attention to the phenomena of nature, he has? 
nevertheless explained his opinion on first! 
causes. -. 24 
“#In this world, which is only a small portion! 
of the whole, and beyond which there is neither* 
motion nor life,’ we distinguish two principles ; + 

sthe one active, which is God, and the other’ 
-passive, which is matter,’ - : : 
+God, who is the supreme intelli gence andthe? 
sdurce of truth, can only be conceived by the’ 
mind.’ Matter was only an assemblage of subtle, 
similar, round; and immoveable parts," possess-** 
ing essentially two properties, which we shalt * 
design by the names of love and hatred, destined ! 
the-one to unite, and the otherto separate, these ‘ 


? Aristot. Meteor. lib. 2. cap. 3. t. i, p. 555. 

* Xanth. et Aristot. ap. Diog. Laért. lib. 8. § 63. . 

*Plut. de Plac. Philos. lib. 1. cap. 5. t, ii. p- 879. Stob. 
Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 52. 

* Bruck. Hist. Philos. t. i. p. 1112, 

* Orat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 1 et 4. : 

* Plat. de Plac. Philos. Hib. 1. cap, 13 et 17, p. 883. Stob. 
Eclog. Phys. lib. 1. p. 33. bie 
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parts.* To form the world, God only bestowed 
activity on these two moving forces, tilkthen 
enchained. Immediately they exerted. their 
powers, and the chaos was violently agitated by 
all the fury of hatred and love. In its bosom, 
upturned from its immense abysses, torrents of 
matter impetuously rolled, and dashed against 
each other. The similar parts, by turns attract- 
ed. and repulsed, at length united and formed 
the four elements,’ which, after new conflicts, 
produced deformed natures and monstrous be- 
ings* that were afterwards succeeded by bodies 
of more perfect organisation. 

Thus the. world arose out of chaos, and thus 
shallit again return into it; for whatever is 
composed has a beginning, a middle, and- 
an end. Every part is in motion and exifts, 
while love makes one single thing of many, 
and hatred many things from one:* but the 
whole is stopped and desolyed when these 
two contrary principles are no longer in equi- 
librium. These reciprocal transitions from 
motion to rest, from the existence of bo- 
dies to their dissolution, return at periodical 
intervals, é 


* Aristot. de Nat. Auscult, Jib. 1. cap. 6. t. i. p. 322. Id. 
» Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 4, t. ii. p. 844. : : 

y Bruck. t. i. p. 1115. Moshem. in. Cudw. cap. 1. § 13. 
t. i, p. 24 et 210. 

= Aristot. de Nat, Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 8. t. i. p. 336. 

© Id. ibid. lib. 8. cap. 1. t. i. p. 408. 

* Id. ibid. lib. 1. cap. 5. t. i. p. 3193 lib, 8, cap. 1. p. 409. 
Id. de Ceel. Jib. 1. cap. 10. te i. p. 447. 
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~Gods and genii in the heavens, particular 
souls ‘in animals and plants, and a yniversal soul 
which pervades the world,’ maintain in ‘ail 
things motion and life. These intelligences, 
the essence of which is a most pure and subtle 
fire, are subordinate to the Supreme Being, as 
a chorus of musicians is to its corypheeus, or an 
army to its general; but, as they emanate from 
that being, the school of Pythagoras gives to 
them the name of divine substances ;‘ and hence 
the expressions common with' those philoso- 
phers: That the sage isa god ;* that the Divine 
Being is the spirit and soul of the world 3° that 
he penetrates, incorporates with, and vivifies 
matter! We must beware, however, that we 
= 40 not hence conclude, that the Divine Nature 
is separated into an infinity of parts. God is 
perfect unity ;* he communicates himself, but 
he is not divided. 
’ He resides in the most exalted region of the 
heavens. The inferior gods, the ministers of 


“Diog. Laért. lib. 8. § 32. Pythag. Aur. Carm. v. 3, 
Hierocl. ibid. p. 16. Plut. de Placit. Philosoph. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
t. ii, p. 882, 

* Bruck. t. i. p. 1113. 3 

© Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. p. 4. Plut. ibid. p.1. 

f Onat. ibid. p. 5. 

* Pythag. Aur. Carm. v. ultim, Diog. Laért. lib. 8. § 62. 
Bruck. p. 1107. 

* Onat. ibid. p. 4, 

* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 11. t. ji. p. 403. Idtde 
Senect. cap. 21. t. iii. p- 319. 

* Beausobr. Hist. du Manich. liv. 5. t. ii. p. 179. 
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his will, preside in the stars ; the genii on the 
earth, and in the space by which it is immedi- 
ately surrounded. In the spheres nearest to his 
abode all is good and all js order, because the 
most perfect beings have been placed near his 
throne, and are implicitly obedient to the des- 
tiny, I mean the laws which he has himself es- 
tablished.'- Disorder begins to be perceived in 
the intermediary spaces ; and evil gains an ‘en- 
tire ascendancy over good” in the sublunary 
region, because there are deposited the sediment 
and dregs of all those substances which. the 
multiplied struggles of hatred and love have 
been unable to bring to their perfection.” Here 
four principal causes influence our actions; God, 
our will, destiny, and fortune.” God, because 
he extends his care to us ;° our will, because we 
deliberate before we act ; and destiny and for- 
tune,* bébause our projects are frequently over- 
thrown by events conformable, or apparently 
contrary, to established laws. : 

We have two souls, the one sensitive, gross, 
corruptible, and perishable, which is composed 
of the four elements; and the other intelligent, 

a ; 

1 Bruck. Hist. Phil. t- i, p. 1084. 

= Qecell. Lucan. cap. 2 @ 

» Anonym. ap. Phot. p. i316. 

© Jd. ibid. Bruck. ibid. 
>» *Diog: Leért. lib. 8. § 27._Ammon. ap. Bruck. t. i. p. F115. 


s Aristot. de Nat. Auscult. lib. 2. cap. 4. t. i, pe 332, &e- 
Anonym, ap. Phot. p. 1917. - 
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indissoluble, and which is an emanation from 
the Deity himself" I shall only speak of the 
latter, which establishes the most intimate rela, 
tion between us and the gods, the genii, ani- 
mals, plants, and all beings, the souls of which: 
have a common origin with ours. Thus all 
animated nature is only one single family, of 
which God is the head. 

On this affinity is founded the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, a doctrine which we have bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, which some admit 
with different modifications, and with which 
Empedocles has believed he might be permitted 
to intermingle the fictions that adorn poetry. 

This opinion supposes the fall, punishment, 
and restoration of souls." Their number is 
limited ;* their destiny to live happy in some 
one of the plancts. If they become polluted 
with guilt, they are exiled to the earth. Then, 
condemned to be enveloped with gross matter, 
they pass continually from one body to another, 
suffering the calamities annexdd to all-the con- 
ditions of life, unable to endure their new state, 
and so miserable as to have forgotten their pti- 
mitive dignity.” When dcath has broken the 

* Bruck. ti. p. 1117. * Id. ibid. p. 1118. 

* Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 123. ‘ 

* Bruck. t. i. p. 1091. Moshem. in Cudw. cap. 1. § 31. 
PP Bruck, ibid. p. 1092. 


* Plut. de Exil. ¢. ii. p.607. Id. de Esu Carn. p-996. Stob 
Eclog. Phys. p. 112. Bruck. t. i. p. 1138. 
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bonds by. which they were enchained to mat- 
ter, one of the celestial genii takes charge of 
them, and conducts to the infernal shades, and 
delivers over for a time to the furies, those who 
‘have been defiled with atrocious crimes ;? but 
transports to the stars those who have walked 
in the way of justice. But often the immutable 
decrees of the gods subject both to the most ri- 
gorous trials. Their exile and their peregri- 
nations endure for thousands of years,* and 
only end when, by a more regular conduct, 
they have merited to rejoin their author, and to 
partake, in some measure, with him of the ho- 
nours of divinity? 

Empedocles thus describes the torments which 
he himself pretended to have suffered. “ I haye 
appeared successively under the form of a young 
man, a maiden, a plant, a bird, and a fish.’ In 
one of these transmigrations, I. for some time 
wandered like an airy phantom in the expanse 
of the heavens; but suddenly I was several 
times precipitated into the sea, thrown again 
upon the land, hurled into the sun, and again 
repelled into vortices of air.t An object of ab- 
horrence to myseli art other beings, all the ele- 

* Diog. Laért. lib. 8. § 31. Bruck. t. i. p. 1092. 

* Herodot. lib, 2. cap. 123. Emped. ap. Plut. de Exil. t. ii. 

 Mlerocl. Aur, Carm. v. ult. Bruck. t. i. p. 1094. 

* Diog. Laért. lib. 8.§ 77. Anthol. lib. 1. p- 127. Blian, 


de Animal. lib. 12. cap. 7. 
¢ Emped. ap. Plut. de vit. Ere alien. t. il, p. 830. 
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ments rejected me as aslave who had absconded 
from. the eye of his master.”° 

Meten, as he concluded, observed that the 
greatcr part of these ideas were common to the 
disciples of Pythagovas, but that Empedoclés 
was the first who had imagined the alternate 
destruction and reproduction of the world, 
taught that the four clements were the prin- 
ciples of things,’ and put these elements in ac- 
tion by the assistance of love and hatred. 

You will now admit, said Anaxarchus to 
me, with a smile, that Democritus had reason 
to say that Truth is concealed in a pit of im- 
mense depth And you will also admit, an- 
swered I, that she would be much astonished 
were she to come.again upon the earth, espe- 
cially in Greece. She would soon leave us 
once more, replied Euclid ; ‘we should mistake 
her for Error. 

The preceding systems relate to the origin of 
the world. Philosophers are not, less divided 
concerning the state of our globe after its 
formation, and the revolutions which it has 
undergone to the present time. It was long 
submerged, said Anaxarchus, beneath the wa- 
ters of the ocean; the heat of the sun caused a 
part of them to evaporate, and the earth ap- 


« Fimped. ap. Plut. de Exil. t. ii, p. 607. 
£ Aristot. Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 4. t. ii, p. 845. * 
* Cicer, Quest. Acad. lib. 1. cap. 12. te ji, po 7 
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peared.” From the mud which remained on 
its surface, and in which the same heat ex- 
cited a fermentation, the different species of 
plants and animals derived their origin. We 
still see a remarkable example of this in Egypt, 
where, after the inundation of the Nile, the 
mud and slime deposited onthe fields produce 
an infinite number of small animals! I doubt 
the fact, said I. IE have been told the samé 
story in the Thebais; but I was never able té 
satisfy myself of its truth by my own observa- 
tion. We should make no difficulty to admit 
it, answered Euclid, since we attribute no other 
origin to certain species of fish than the mud 
and sand of the sea.* 

Anaxarchus continued: I have said that, in a 
series of ages, the quantity of the waters which 
covered the earth was diminished by the action 
of the sun. The same cause continually sub- 
sisting, a time must arrive when the sea shall 
be totally exhausted.’ I seem in fact, replied 

Euclid, to hear Asop relating to his pilot the 
following fable: Charybdis has twice opened 
his enormous mouth, and twice the waters 
which covered the earth have rushed into his 
bowels; the first time the mountains appeared, 

* Avistot. Meteor. lib. 2. cap. 1. t. i. p. 549. Anaxim. ap, 
Plut. de Plac. Philos. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 896. 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 7 et 8. 


* Aristot. Hist. Animal. lib. 6. cap. 15. t. i. p. 871. 
} Democr. ap. Aristot. Meteor. lib, 2, cap. ini, t. i. p: 554. 
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the second the islands, and at the third the 
ocean shall disappear.” Is it possible that Demo- 
critns should have been ignorant’that, though 
an immense quantity of vapours are raised by 
the heat of the sun, they are soon converted 
into rain, fall again upon the earth, and rapidly 
hasten to restore to the sea the water it had 
lost?® Can you deny, said Anaxarchus, that 
fields now laden with harvests were formerly 


hidden beneath the waters? But since the sea . 


has becn forced to abandon them, it must be 
diminished in. quantity. If in--certain places, 
answered Euclid, the land has gained on the sea, 
in others the sea has gained on the land.’ 
Anaxarchus was preparing to reply, but I in- 
terrupted him. I now, said I to Euclid, un- 
derstand why shells are found in mountains 
and in the bowels of the earth, and why we 
find petrified fish in the quarries of Syracuse? 
The sca has a slow and regular progress, by 
which it proceeds over all the regions of our 


globe: it will one day, no doubt, overwhelm: 


Athens, Lacedzemon, and the greatest cities of 

Greece. If this idea is not very flattcring to 

the nations which aspire to cternal celebrity, it 

at least reminds us o: those astonishing re- 

volutions of the heavenly bodies concerning 
™ Democr. ap. Aristot. Meteor. lib.2. cap. 3. t.i. p. 554. 

' Avistot. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 2. p.552- 


Id. ibid. lib. 1. cap. 14. p.546 et 548. 
* Xenoph, ap. Origen. Philosoph. cap. 14. t.3. p. 893. 
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which I have heard the Egyptian priests dis- 
course. Has it been possibic to fix the period 
of those of the sea? ‘ 

Your imagination grows heated, replied Eu- 
clid: be more calm. The sea and continent, 
according to us, are like two great empires, 
which never change their place, though they 
frequently dispute the possession of some small 
frontier countries, Sometimes the sea is forced 
to retire by the mud and sand which the rivers 
bring down into it, and sometimes it drives 
them back by the action of its waves and other 
causes. In Acarnania, in the plain of Ilion, 
near Ephesus and Miletus, the accumulations of ‘ 
earth at the mouths.of rivers have added great- | 
ly to the land." 

When I crossed the Palus Matis, answered 
I, I was informed that the mud and slime de- 
posited continually by the Tanais had so raised 
the bottom of the lake, that, for some years 
past, the vessels intended for the trade of that 
sea were built smaller than they formerly were." 
T can adduce a still more remarkable example, 
replied Euclid: all that part of Egypt which 
extends, from north to south, from the sea to 
the Thebais, is the worl; and a gift of the Nile. ° 
This whole country, in ancient times, was a° 

‘ Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 10. pe = 1, p. 583 lib. 13. 
p- 595 et 598. Diod. Sic. lib..1. p. 3 


‘aristot. Meteor. lib. 1. cap. Dh tei. mn 549, Polyb. lib. 4. 
_ Pp 308. 
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gulf, which extended in a direction almost pa- 
rallel to that of the Red Sea;* but the Nile‘has 
filled it up with the beds of slime’ which ‘it an- 
nually deposits. The fact is proved not only 
by the traditions of the Egyptians, the nature 
of the soil, the shells found in the mountains 
situated above Memphis,’ * but also by an ob- 
servation which shows that, notwithstanding 
its actual rise, the soil of Egypt has not yet'at- 
tained to the level of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Sesostris, Necos, Darius, and other 
princes, having endeavoured to cut canals-of 
communication between the Red Sea and the 
Nile, perceived that the surface of that sea was 
higher than the land of Egypt.” Gino, 

While the sea suffers some part of its do- 
minions to be wrested from it, on its frontiers, 
it indemnifies itself for the loss by encroach- 
ments on the land in other places. Its continual 
efforts open to it a passage through parts of the- 
Jand, which it silently but incessantly corredes. 
The sea, according to every appearance, has 


* Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 11. _Aristot. Meteor. lib. 1. p. 548. 
Strab. lib. 1. p, 50; lib. 12. p.536. Ephor. ap. Died. Sic. 
lib, 1. p.37.  Diod. lib. 3. p. 144. : : 

' Herodot. lib. 2. cap.12. z 

* The ancients believed thut a great part of Egypt was the 
work of the Nile: the moderns are divided on this question. 
(See Bochard. Geogr. Sacr. lib. 4. cap.'24. col. 261. Frer. 
Mem. de P’Acad. des Beli. Lettr. t. xvi. p. 333. | Wood’s Es- 
sty on the original Genius of Homer, p- 103. Bruce’s Tra- 
vels, book 6. chap. 16, &c. &c.) = 

“ Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 158, Aristot. Moteor. lib. 1. cap. 14, 
t.i, p, 548. Diod, Sic. lib. 1. p. 29. ' 
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separated Sicily from Italy,* Eubcea from Boed- 
tia,’ and a number of other islands from the 
neighbouring continent. Extensive countries 
have been swallowed up by a sudden irruption 
of its waves. These terrifying revalutions have 
not been described by our historians, because 
history only extends to a few moments of the 
life of nations; but they have sometimes left in- 
dclible traces in the memory of a people. 

If we journey into Samothrace, we shall be 
informed that the waters of the Pontus Euxinus, 
Jong enclosed in a basin shut in on all sides, and 
meessantly increased by the rivers of Europe 
and Asia, forced open the passages of the Bos- 
phorus and the. Hellespont, and, impetuously 
rushing into the /Egcan Sea, extended its limits 
at the expense of the surrounding shores, Fes- 
tivals instituted in the island still preserve the 
memory of the calamity with which the imha- 
bitants were threatened, and from which they 
were preserved by the providence of the gods.* 
If we consult mythology, we shall be told that 
Hercules, whose labours have been confounded 
with those of Nature, separated Europe from 
Africa, Is it not meant, by this fable, that 
the Atlantic Ocean destroyed the isthmus which 
united these two parts of the earth, and opened 


* Mischyl. ap. Strab. lib. . p. 258. Mem. de PAcad. des 
Bell. Lettr. t. xxvii. p. 66. 
¥ Strab. lib. I. p.60. 
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to itself a communication with. the Mediterra- 
nean Sea ?* : 

-Other causes have multiplied: these Salamsitons 
and wonderful effects. Beyond the strait. of 
which I have just spoken, there existed, accord- 
ing to ancient traditions, an island as large as 
Asia and Africa, which, with all its wretched 
inhabitants, was swallowed up by an earthquake 
in the unfathomable gulfs of the Atlantic Ocean” 
How many countries have been deluged by the 
waters of Heaven! How often have impetnons 
winds covered fertile plains with moutitaits-of 
snnd!:. The air, water, and fire, seem to have 
conspired against the earth. Yet these terrible. 
catastrophes, which menace the whole world 
with impending ruin, affect only sume points 
of the surface of a Blobe which is itself but-as « 
point in the universe.* . ee 

We have seen above that the sea and lait 
seize, by right of conquest, on the domains of 
each other, and by consequence at the expense 
of unhappy mortals. The waters whieh- flow 
over, or remain stagnant on, the earth, do not 
produce less alterations on its surface. Not to 
mention the rivers which by turns carry plenty 
or desolation through‘ a country, we must ‘ob 
serve that, at different periods, the same land is 


* Strat. ap. Strab. lib. 1. p. 49. Plin. lib. S. cap. 1. ti. 
p- 135. 


» Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p.255 in Crit. p. 112, &e. 
* Aristot. Meteor. lib. 1. cap. 14. ti. p. 548. 
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surcharged, sufficiently supplied with, ot abso- 
lutely deprived of, the water necessary te fer- 
tilise it. At the time of the Trojan war, the en- 
virons of Argos were a marshy ground, with 
but few inhabitants to cultivate it; while the 
territory of Mycene, abounding in all the prin- 
ciples of vegetation, produced luxuriant har- 
vests, and was extremely populous. But the 
heat of the sun, having, during eight centuries, 
absorbed the supertiious humidity of the former 
of these districts, and the moisture necessary to 
the fecundity of the latter, has rendered sterile 
the fields of Mycena, and bestowed fertility on 
those of Argos.‘ 

What nature has here effected on a small 
scale, she has’ operated on a larger over the 
whole earth, which she has incessantly deprived, 
by the action of the sun, of the juices that fer- 
tilise it. But as they must thus at length be 
totally exhausted, she causes, from time to time, 
deluges which, like severe winters, quickly re- 
pair the losses that certain regions have suffered 
during a long succession of ages. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the annals of 
our history, in which we find men, who had no 
doubt escaped from the wreck of their nation, 
erect their dwellings on .eminences,* construct 
mounds, and give a course to the waters which 

* Aristot. Meteor. lib. 1. cap. 14. t.i. p. 547. 


* Hd. ibid. p. 548. : : 
* Id. ibid. if 347. Plut. ap. Strab. lib. 13, p. 592. 
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had remained stagnant on the plains. Thus, in . 
the most ancient times, 2 king of Lacedemon 
collected in one channel the waters with which 
Laconia was covered, and formed the. river 
Eurotas# 

From these remarks, we may presiime that 
the Nile, the Tanais, and all rivers, though they 
have been called eternal, were at first only lakes, 
formed in sterile plains by sudden inundations, 
and afterwards compelled, by the industry of 
men or some other cause, to make themselves a 
way over the lands." We may also. presume 
thet they abandoned their channel, when new 
revolutions forced them to spread themselves 
over places which are now dry and desert. 
Such is, according to Aristotle, the distribution 
of the waters which nature has bestowed on the 
different regions of the earth. - 

But where does she reserve them before she 
manifests them to our eyes, and where has she 
placed the origin of fountains and rivers 2. Ske 
has dug, say some, immense reservoirs jn the 
entrails of the earth, into which, in a great meat 
sure, the waters of heaven penetrate, and from 
whence they flow in greater or less abundance 
and continuity, accord:ng to the capacity af the 
receptacle in which they are contained! But, 
reply their opponents, what receptacle could 


4 Pausan. lib.3 cap. 1. p. 204. 
» Aristot. Meteor. lib. 1. cap. 14. t. i. p. 549, > 
# Id. ibid. cap. 13. t. i. p. 554, 
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ever be sufficiently spacious to contain that pro- 
digious quantity of water which the gréat rivers 
pour forth during a whole year? Though we 
should admit subterranean cavities for the str 
plus of the rains; yet, as these cannot suffice 
for. the daily expense of the rivers and fountains, 
we-must acknowledge that, at-all times, and in 
every place, the air, or rather tHe vapour with 
which it is loaded, condensed by cold, is con+ 
verted into watcr in the bosom of the earth, 
and on its surface, as it is changed into rain in 
the atmosphere. This operation is still more 
easily performed on the mountains, because 
their superficies arrests a prodigious quantity of 
vapours in their passage ;- and it is therefore re- 
marked ‘that the Greatsnt mountains give birth 
to the greatest rivers.* 

Anaxarchus and Meton having taken leave: 
of Euclid, I remained, and requested him to 
communicate to me some of his ideas-on that 
part of physics which particularly considers the 
essence, properties, and reciprocal action, of 
Bodies.. This science, replied Euclid, 
some elation to that of divination. The ob- 
ject of the one is to explain the intention 
of Nature in ordinary cases; and that of the 
other, to interpret the will of the gods by ex- 
traordinary events: but the discoveries of the 
former must sooner or later detect the imposture 
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of its rival. A time shall come when those pro- 
digies which alarm the vulgar shall be classed 
among the ordinary productions of nature, or 
when the present blindness of the multitude 
shall alone be considered as a kind of prodigy. 

‘The effects of nature being infinitely varied, 
and their causes infinitely ebscure, natural phi- 
losopby has hitherto only been able to hazard 
conjectures. There is perhaps no truth of which 
it has not had a glimpsc, nor any absurdity ‘ 
which it has not advanced. It ouglit therefore 
at present to.confine itself to observations, ‘tiné - 
refer.the conclusions {rom them to future ages. 
Yet, though scarcely out of its infancy, it has 
already manitested the indiscretion and_pre- 
sumption of a more advanced age; it runs where 
it ‘ought only to creep; and, notwithstanding 
the rigid rules which it has prescribed to itself, 
we every day sec it erect systems on mere pro- 
babilities, or on frivolous appearances. 

TI shall not here repeat what the differetit 
schools have said on each of the phenomena 
which are the objects of our senses. If I stop 
to explain the theory of the elements, and the 
application that has been made of that theory, 
it is because nothing appears to me to give = 
more just idea of the sagacity of the Greek phi- 
losophers. It is of little importanee whether 
their principles were well or ill founded; they 
may y perhaps: onc day be censured for the inac- 
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curacy of their notions on natural philosophy, 
but it will at least be acknowledged that they 
erred like men of genius. 

How was it possible that the first ‘philode- 
phers, who wished to gain a knowledge of the 
constituent principles of sensible beings, should 
flatter themselves that they should be successful 
in their inquiries? Art furnishes no means to 
analyse these beings. Division, how long so- 
ever it may be continued, presents to the eye 
or imagination of the observer only surfaces 
more or less extended: yet it seemed apparent, 
after repeated trials, that there were in nature 
two species of bodies, simple and compound ; 
that the latter were only the result.of the com- 
bination of the former; and, in a word, that 
the simple bodies preserved in the compound 
the same affections and the same properties 
which they before possessed. The path was 
then opened, and it appeared essential first to 
study the nature of simple bodies. The follow- 
ing are some observations that have been made 
on this subject. I received them from Aristotle. 
. The earth, water, air,.and fire, are the ele- 
ments of all bodies; thus every body may be 
resolved into some of “these elements.' 

. The elements, being simple bodies, cannot be 
divided into bodies of another nature; but they 
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mutually ‘echerate ench “other,aih-aie inven 
santly chatiged: one itito the éther.® #4 6 +3 

It is inpossible précigély €o ascettatd' im what 
proportion these constituent principles aré’cona 
bined in.each body ; it is therefore only by cont 
jecture that Empedocles has ‘said: that a bond 
is composed of two parts of water; ‘two* of 
earth, and four of fire.” terme coral 

We are hot better acquainted with: oi form 
of the integral parts of the elements;! those 
who have endeavoured to determine ‘this que: 
stion havé laboured -withtit ‘success: . Bo Ws: 
plat the properties of fire, some have said that 
its particles must be of a pyramidal figure, and 
others that they must be spherical. » The soli- 
dity of the globe which we inhabit:has ‘catised 
the cubical form to be assigned ‘to the terfestriat 
element. : 

The elements possess in themselves a prin: 
ciple of motion and rest which is imherent in 
them.’—This principle compels the element of 
earth to tend towards the centre of the universe, 
the water to raise itself above the earth, the air 
to ascend above the water, and the fire to mount 
above the air? Thus pgsitive gravity, without 

™ Aristot. de Ceel. lib. 3. cap. 4. p. 479. Id. de’ Gener. 
Hib, 2. cap. 10. t.i. p.525. Vlosheim. in Cudw. t.i. p. 24, 
* Aristot. de nies lib, 1. cap. 7. tL. p. 627. 


° Id. de Cael. Jib. 3. cap. 8. p. 183. 
"qd. de Nat. Auscult. lib.2. cap. 1. ti. p. 327. Id, de 
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any mixture of levity, appertains only to the 
earth; and positive levity, without any mixture 
ef gravity, only to fire; the two intermediary 
elements, air and water, have, with relation to 
the two extremes, only a relative gravity and 
levity. since they are lighter than earth, and 
fieavier than fire. The relative gravity is no 
longer perceived when the element which pos- 
sesses it descends into a region inferior to its 
own; thus the air loses its gravity in the water, 
and the water in the earth.’ 

You are of opinion, then, said I to Euclid, 
that the air is heavy? It cannot be doubted, 
answered he; a bladder, when inflated, weighs 
more than when it contains no air’ - 

To the four-elements are annexed four es- 
sential properties, cold, heat, dryness, and hu- 
midity. The two former are active, the two 
latter -passive.‘ — Of these, each element pos- 
sesses two: earth is cold and dry, water cold and 
moist, air hot and moist, and fire dry and hot." 
The opposition of these qualities promotes the 
designs of Nature, who always works by con- 
traries, and therefore are they the only agents 
which she employs to upredane all her effects.* 


F Aristot. de Coal. lib. 4, cap. 4. p- 400. 

* 1d, ibid. 

'Id. Meteor. lib. 4. cap. 1. t. 3. 
~" Jd. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 3. p. 

*Td. de Nat. Auscult, lib, 1. 
ady. Col, til, p.Lill. 


p. 583. 
516, 
cap. 6. tui, p32]. Plut. 
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* The elements which have a commén‘property 
are easily changed one into another; if suffices 
for this to destroy in either the property by 
which they differ’ Should any external cause 
deprive water of its coldness, and communicate 
warmth to it, it will be warm‘and moist, and 
will then possess the two characteristic pro-~ 
pertics of air, and will no longer be distinguishe ° 
able from that element; this is effected by ebul- 
lition, which causes the water to evaporate and 
ascend into the region of the air. If another. 
cause should there deprive it of its heat, arid re- 
store to it its natural coldness, it will re-assume 
its original form, and fall again to the earth ; 
which is the case when it rains. In like man- 
ner, if carth loses its frigidity, it will be changed. 
into fire; and, if it be deprived of its dryness, 
transmuted into water.* 

The elements which have no common quality 
are also reciprocally changed into each other ; 
but these permutations are mere. rare and 
slow." ~ ° : 

From these observations, supported by facts, 
or inductions,’ it will be easily conccived that. 
compound bodies must be more or less. heavy, 
according as they contain a greater or less: num- 
ber of particles of the elements. which have po- 

* Aristot. de Gener. lib. 2. cap. 4. p.317. 
* Id. Meteor. lib.2. cap. & t. i. p. 558. Be 


* Id. de Generat. lib. 2. cap.4..t. i. p. 517. 
“Id. Meteor. lib. 4. capeL ti, p583, 
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sitive or relative gravity.’ ‘If, of two bodies of 
an equal size, we find that one is heavier than: 
the other, we shall conclude that the térrestrial 
element predominates:in the former, and water 
or air inthe latter. 

Water. is evaporated by heat, and fone’ by 

eld: ; hence the liquids subject to the sama, 
vicissitudes will be, in a great measure, com~ 
posed of that element.’ Heat drics and hardens 
the earth, and thus all bodies on which it acts 
in the same manner will be principally com-. 
posed of the terrestrial element. 
- From the nature of the four elements, ‘and 
their essential properties, which are, as I have 
said;-heat, cold, dryness, and humidity, are de- 
rived, not only the gravity and levity, but also 
the density and rarity, softness and hardness, 
fragility, flexibility, and all the other qualities, 
of compound bodies... Heyce we are ‘able to 
account for their continual changes, and to ex- 
plain .the phenomena of heaven, and the pro- 
ductions of the earth. In the heavens the me- 
teors,’ and in the bosom of.pur globe the fos- 
sils, metals, &o, are only the productions of dry 
exhalations or humid xapours.® 

The following example will show, in the . 

© Aristot. de Ceel. lib.“4. cap. 4. t.i. p. 490. : 

“Id. Metcor. lib. 4. cap. 10. t. i. p. 597. 

*¥d.de Part. Anim. lib. 2. cap. 1. t.i. p.976. Id. Meteor. 
lib. & cap. 2, 3, &e. t. i. p. 585. 


5 Id. Meteor. lib. 2. cap. 4. p. 558. 
* Jd. ibid. lib. 3. cap. 6. p. 583. - 
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clearest manner, the use which is made. of the 
preceding notions, Natural philosophers. were 
diyided toncerning the cause of earthquakes : 
Democritus, among others, attributed them. to. 
abundant rains, which penetrated the earth, 
and which, on certain occasions (the vast reser- 
voirs of water that have been imagined in the 
bowels pf the globe not being able to contain 
them), t violent efforts to escape."—Aris- 
totle, conformably to the principles above incul- 
cated, asserts, on the contrary, that the. rain- 
water, rarefied by the internal heat of the earth, 
or by that of the sun, is converted into a-quan-’ 
tity of air, which, finding no issue, shakes and 
raises the super-incumbent strata of the globe. 
The ancient philosophers wished to know 
how things had been made, before they endea- 
voured to discover what their actual properties 
are.* The book of Nature was open before 
their eyes; but, instead of reading it, they un- 
dertook to comment on it. -After long and use- 
less labours, it was at length perceived, that, to 
be acquainted with, animals, plants, and the va- 
rious productions of Nature, it was necessary 
to study them with unwearied assiduity. The 
result has been a body of observations, and a 
new science more curious, fryitful, and interest- 


* Atistot. Meteor. lib. 2. cap.7. t. i. p. 566. i 
* Td. ibid. cap.8. 
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ing, than ancient physics. If a philosopher, 
after having long studied the nature of animals, 
should wish to communicate to others the fruits 
of his researches, he ought to be able perfectly 
to discharge two essential duties; first that of 
the historian, and afterwards that of the com- 
mentator. 

As an historian, he should treat of their size, 
shape, colour, nutriment, disposition, and man- 
ners; he should be able to explain anatomically 
the structure of their bodies, which should be 
known to him by means of dissection.’ 

As a commentator, he should excite our ad- 
miration by explaining the wisdom of Nature * 

’ jn the addptation of their organs to the uses for 
which they were intended, to the element in 
which each creature is to live, and to the prin- 
ciple of life by which it is animated ;* and he 

~ should be able to point outythe same wise con- 
trivance in the action of the different springs 
which produce motion,’ and in the means em- 
ployed to preserve and perpetuate each species.” 

’ However limited the study of the celestial 

and eternal bodies may be, it more excites our 
transports than that o$terrestrial and perishable 


‘ Aristot. de Anim. Jncess. cap. 7. ti. p.738 Ids Hist 
Anim. lib. 2. cap. Li, ti. p. 785. 

"Id. de Part. Anim. passim. 

"dd. ibid. lib. 1, cap. 5. ti, p. 976. 

° ld. de Anim. Incess t.i. p. 733. 

P Jd. de Gener. t. i. pe 493. 
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substances: It may be said, that the view of the 
heavens makes the same impression on the: na- 
tural philosopher as beauty makes oma, man 
who, to obtain the object of whom he is ena- 
mourcd, would willingly consent to close his 
eyes on the rest of the world.* But if philo- 
sophy, in ascending to the superior regions, 
.astonishes us by the sublimity of her discove- 
ries, at least while she remains on earth she de 
lights us by the profusion of knowledge which 
she procures us, and which indemnifies. us with 
interest for all the toil it may have cost ws. 
What charms, in fact, does not Nature diffuse 
over the labours of the philosopher, who, con- 
vinced that she does nothing in vain,’ has been 
able to discover the secret of her operations, 
who every where recognises the impress of her 
greatness, and imitates not the puerile pride of 
those minds who disdain to cast down their eyes 
upon an insect “Some. strangers coming to 
consult. Heraclitus, found him near an oven, 
where he had taken refuge from. the rigours of 
the season. As they stopped on the threshold 
of the door, from a kind of shame, he cried out 
to them, “Enter! the immortal gods do not 
disdain to honour these places with their pre- 
sence.” The majesty of Nature in like manner 


5 Aristot. de Parts Anim. lib. 1. cap. 5. ti, p. 974s 
‘Id. de Corl. lib. 2, capil. ti. p.463. Id. de Anim. 
Incess, cap. 2. t. i. p. 734. a 
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ennobles the beings which are most vile in our. 
eyes; every where this common mother acts’ 
with profound wisdom, and b y ways which lead. 
with certainty to the ends she has proposed.* 
When we glance over the infinite number of 
her productions, we immediately perceive that, 
to study them with profit, discern their rela- 
tions, and describe them with accuracy, it is | 
necessary to arrange them in a certain order, 
and distribute them first into a small number of 
classes, such as those of animals, plauts, and 
minerals. If we afterwards examine cach of 
these classes, we shall find that the beings of 
which they sre composed, having between 
thegaselves resemblances and differences more 
or. Jess sensible, should be divided and subdi- 
vided into various species, until we arrive at 
individuals, . 
Seales of this kind would be easy to form, if it 
were possible exactly to ascertain the transition 
from one species to another; but these changes 
being made in an imperceptible manner, we 
inicessantly risk confounding what ought to be 
distinguished, and distinguishing what is in rea- 
ity not different... This is the defect of the me- 
theds which have hitherto been made public ;° 
and in which we see With surprise certain birds 


* Aristot. de Part: Anim. lib. 1. cap. 5. t. i. p. 975. 
'¥d. Fist. Anim. lib. 8. cap. 1. ti. p. 897. 
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classed among aquatic anmmnals, or in a species 
equally foréign ‘to their nature... The authors 
of these schemes have: been mistaken iia‘their 
principle; they have jadged of the whole by the 
part. Thus some, taking wings for a specific 
difference, have divided all:animals into two 
great families, the one containing those which 
have wings, and the other those which have not ; 
without perceiving that, among individuals of 
the same species, as for example ants, there are 
some which have wings, and others which have 
them not.*. > A Nihon! 
’ The division of animals into domestic and 
wild, though adopted by some naturalists, is 
equally defective; for man, and the animals 
which he has been able to tame, do not specifi- 
cally differ from the man, the horse, and* the: 
dog, that live in the woods.” re 
* Every division, to be exact, ought to establish: 
a real difference between the objects which it 
distinguishes ;.and every difference, to be spe+ 
cific, ought to unite in one single and same 
species all the individuals which appertain to it;* 
that is to say, all those which are absolutely 
alike, or which differ only by more or less. 
As these conditions are very difficult to fulfil, 
Aristotle has conceived a glan which-unites all 
* Aristot. de Part. Anim, lib. 1. cap. 9, ti. p- 971. 
¥ Id. ibid. p.972. _ 


* Id. ibid. p-97t. 
* Jd. ibid, lib. 1, cap. #. p. 974. ~ 
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the advantages, without any of the inconveni- 
ences, of the preceding methods. He will ex- 
plain it in oné of his treatises ;° and this treatise 
will certainly be the work of the man: of indus- 
try who omits nothing, and the man of genius 
who sees every thing.* 

Among the observations with which he will 
enrich his histery of animals, there are some 
which he has communicated to me, and which 
Eshall here repeat, that you may know in what 
manner nature is at present studied. 

‘Ist. Considering animals with respect to the 
countries they inhabit, it has been found that 
wild ones are -more ferocious in Asia, stronger 
in-Barope; and more varied in their forms in 
Africa, which, according to the proverb, is ever 
productive of some new monster.‘—Those which 
live on the mountains are more mischievous 
than those of the plains.* I know not, however, 
whether. this difference proceeds from the places 
which they inhabit, or from the defect of food ; 
for in Egypt, where several kinds of animals 
are provided with sustenance, the most fierce 
andthe gentlest live quietly together, and the 
crocodile licks the hand of the priest who brings 
Kim food." 

* Aristot. Hist. Anim. t% p. 761. 

* M. de Buffon has’ extremely well explained this plan in 
the Preface to the firs volume of his Natural History. 

* Auistot. Hist. Animal. lib. 8. cdp. 28. ti, p.920, A, 

* Id. ibid. cap. 20. p. 920. C. 5 
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The climate has a powerful influence on their 
manners.’ Extreme cold or heat renders them 
ferocioys-and cruel! The winds, waters, and 
the aliments on which they subsist, are some- 
times sufficient to produce considerable differ 
ences.” The nations of the South are timid and 
abject, those of the North courageous and gon- 
fident; but the former are more enlightened, 
perhaps because they are more ancient, perhaps 
also because they are more soften and en- 
feebled ; for, in fact, men of daring and.ardent 
passions are rarely tormented with the resthess 
desire of obtaining knowledge.’ so 

The same cause which produces these moral 
differences among men, acts also on their orga- 
nisation. Among other proofs of this observa- 
tion, it may be remarked, that the colour of the 
eye is commonly blue in cold, and black in hot 
countries." 

2d, Birds are very sensible of the rigours. of 
the seasons... At the approach of wintergr af 
summer, some descend into the plain, or retire 
to the mountains; others depart into distant 
countries, to breathe a more temperate air. 
Thus, to avoid the excess of heat and cold, the 
Persian monarch successively removes hisgqurt 


#Piat. de Leg. lib. 5. t tip. 747. 2 

* Aristot. Problem. sect. 14.%. ii. p. 750. 

* Plat. de Leg. ibid. 

* Aristot. ibid. p. @2. 

*}d. ibid. p.751. oe 
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to the northern and the southern provinces of 
his empire." : 

The-time cf the departure and return.of birds 
is always about thc equinoxes. The weakest lead 
the van. They almost all go together, and as it 
were in tribes; and have sometimes a long jour- 
ney to perform before they arrive at the place 
of their destination. The cranes come from Sey+ 
thia, and direct their course to the marshes m 
Upper Egypt, and the places where the Nile has 
‘its source, and where the pygmies are found. 
—How ! said I, do you believe in the existence 
of pygmies? Are they still at war with the 
cranes, as thay were in Homer's time?" ‘That 
“wag, replied he, is a fiction of ‘the: poet, which 
will not be adopted by the historian of nature.* 
The pygmies, however, really exist; they are a 
race of men who are very small, as are likewise 
their horses; they are black, and live in caves, 
after the manner of the Troglodyte.® 

The same cause, added Euclid, which com- 
pels certain birds annually to exchange one 
country for another, acts likewise in the depths 


™ Xenoph. Instit. Cyr. lib. 8. p. 233. Plat. de Exil. t. ii, 
Pp. 604. Athen. lib.12. p.513. Elian. de Animal. lib. 3. 
cap. 13. 

” Homer. Iliad. lib. 3. v. 

* Aristotle has not mre ‘this fable. though he has been 
accused of it by some w%ters, on the authe nity of the Latin 
translation. 

° Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib.S. gp. 12. p. 907.  Hecrodot. 
lib. 2-‘cap. 32. Nonnos. ap. Phot. p. 8. Cresias, ap. eund. 
p. 144. Mem. de l’Acad, des Bell. Letir. t. xxviii. p. 306. 
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of the waters? At Byzantium we see, at stated 
times, several species of fish sometimes.ascend 
towards the Pontus Euxinus, and:at other sea- 
sons descend into the EgeanSea; they goina 
collective body, like the birds; and their route, 
like human life, is marked by. the snares which 
await them in their passage. 

3d. Researches have been made into the du- 
ration: ofthe life of animals; and it has been 
thought that, in many species, the fetales live 
longer than the males. . But, without attending 
to this differance, we:may affirm that.dogs dume 
mbnly:tvefourteen or fifteen, and sometimes 
even twenty years;* oxcn about the same time;‘ 
horses usually eighteen or twenty, sometimes 
thirty, or even fifty;' asses above thirty ;*# 
camels above fifty,*+ and sometimes even toa 
hundred ; * elephants, according to some, live 
two hundred years, and, according to others, 
three hundred It was anciently pretended 
that the staglived four times the age of the erow, 
and the Jatter nine times the age of man.* All 


? Aristot. Hist. Animal. lib. 8. cap. 13. p. 909. : 
‘Id. ibid. lib, 6. c.20. t.i. p.878. Buff. Hist. Nat. t. ¥. 
p- 223. * Aristot. ibid. cap. 21. p. 879. we 
‘Id. ibid. cap. 22. p.880. "Id. ibid. cap. 23. p. 881... 
* According to M. de Buffon, asses, like ‘horses, “lite 
twenty-five or thirty years (Hist. Natur. t. iv. p- 226.) 
* Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 6. capo. p. 882. 2 
+ According to M. de Buffon, forty or fifty years (t. ii. 
. 239). ; raed 
a Arist. Hist. Animal. lib. 8. cap. 9. p. 906. 7 [dn ibid, 
* Hesiod. ap. Plug. de Orac. Detect. t. ii. p. 415. pe 
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that is at present certainly known with respect 
to the stag is, that the time of gestation and the 
rapid growth of that animal will not permit. us 
to suppose that it is very long-lived.* ‘ 

Nature.sometimes produces exceptions to her 
genera] laws. The Athenians will tell you of a 
mule which dicd at the age of eighty years. At 
the time the temple of Minerva was built it was 
set at liberty, and released from all further la- 
bour, on account of its great age; but it still 
continued to go before the others, animating 
them by its example, and seeking to partake in 
their toil. The dealers in the markets were, by 
a decree of the people, forbidden to drive it 
away when if‘approached the baskets of grain 
or fruits which they exposed to sale.” 

4th. It has been remarked, as I have said 
above, that nature passes from one genus or spe- 
cies to another by imperceptible gradations ;* 
and that from man to the most insensible beings 
all her productions seem to fornmr one closely 
connected series. 

Let us begin with minerals, which consti- 
tute the first link of the chain. I behold 
only a matter whieh is passive, Sterile, unor- 
ganised, and consequently without wants and 


* Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 6. cap. 29. p. 883. 

* Id. ibid. cap. 24, p. 882. Plin. lib. 8. cap. 44. te i p. 470. 
Plat.-de Solert. Anim. t. ii. p. 970. 

* Atistot. ibid. lib. 8. gap.L. ti. p. 897. 
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without functions. Presently I seem to discern 
in certain plants a. kind of motion, some ob- 
scure sensations, a spark of life; and in, alla 
“constant reproduction, but deprived of those, 
maternal cares by which itis cherished. I re- 
pair to the shores of the sea, and am inclined 
to doubt whether its shell-fish belong to the 
class of ariimals or to that of vegetables. Again 
Treturn, and the signs of life multiply around 
me. I see beings that move, respire, and are 
influenced by passions and duties. If there are 
some that, like-the plants of which I have.just 
spoken, are abandoned to chance from the mo- 
ment of their birth, there are others whose edu- 
cation is attended to with more care. These 
live in society with the fruit of their loves ; 
those are become strangers to their families. 
Several present to me the sketch of our man- 
ners: I find among them gentle and ungovern- 
able dispositions; the signs of mildness, cou- 
tage, audacity, barbarity, fear, and cowardice, 7 
and sometimés even the image of prudence and 
reason. We possess understanding, wisdom, 
and the arts; and they have faculties whigh 
supply the place of these advantages.’ : 

This succession of analogies at length con- 
ducts us to the extremity.of the chain, where 
man is placed. Among the qualities which 


* Atistot, His, Anim. lib. 8. oP es it ip. 897 3 -hb. 9 
cap. 7. p. 928, 
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éntitle him-to the first rank, I remark two 
which are essential: the first is that under- 
standing, which, while he lives, raises him to 
the contemplation of celestial things ;* and the 
second his happy organisation, and especially 
the touch, the first, most necessary, and most 
exquisite of our senses,‘ the source of industry, 
and the instrument most proper to second the 
operations of the mind. It is to the hand, said 
the philosopher Anaxagoras, that man owes a 
part of his superiority over other animals.“ 
But why, said I, do you place man at the 
extremity of the chain? Is the immense space 
which separttes him from the Divine Being 
‘énly ond vast desert?» The Egyptians, the’ Chal- 
‘dean magi, the Phrygians, and the Thracians, 
fill this interval with beings as much superior 
‘to us as we are to the brutes." 
“I meant, replied Euclid, only to speak of 
visible beings. It is to be presumed that there 
‘are above us an infinite number of others who 
escape our sight. From the rudest kind of ex- 
"istence, we have ascended by imperceptible de- 
“"grees to our own species; and, in proceeding 


- * Aristot. de Mor. lib. 10. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 140. 

Id. de Part. Anim. lib.2. cap. 8. t. i. p.987. De Sens, 
cap. 4, t. i. p. 668. we Anim. lib. 1. cap. 15. t. i, ps 773, 
+ De Anim. lib. 2. cap. §. t. i. p. 642; lib, 3. cap. 12. p. 661. 
Anonym. ap. Phot. p. 1316. . 

¥ Plut. de. Frat. Amor. t. ii. p. 478. 


* Aristot. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 4. t. ii: p- 1003. ° Plut. de 
fiean Tint tt) ee 2am me 
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from that limit to the Divinity, we must, no 
doubt, pass through different orders of intelli- 
gences, by so mach the more glorious and pure 
as they approach nearer to the throne of the 
Eternal Being. 

This opinion, which is conformable to the 
progress of nature, is equally ancient and ge- 
neral among various nations. From them we 
have borrowed it ; and we believe the earth and 
the heavens to be filled with genii to whom the 
Supreme Being bas confided the government of 
the universe..—Wee distribute them throughout 
all animated nature, but principally in those re- 
gions which extend around and above us, from 
the earth to the sphere of the moon. Thege, 
-exercising an extensive authority, they dispense 
life and death, good and evil, light and darkness. 
Each nation and each individual find in these 
invisible agents a friend anxious to protect, or 
an enemy ardent to persecutethem. They are 
clothed. wit an aérial body," and their essence 
is of a middle nature, between the divine and 
human.’—They excel us in intelligence. Some 
are subject to like passions with us,” and the 
greater part to changes by which they pass to a 
superior order; for the innumerable multitude 


i pythag. ap. Diog. Laért. lib.§. § 32. Thales ap. eund. 
lib. 1. § 27. Id. ap. Aristot. denim. lib. 1. cap. 8. ti. 
p- 628. Id. ap. Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2, cap. 11. t. iii, p. 145. 
Plat. de Leg, lib. 10. t ii. _p. 899. 

* Plut. de Qrac. Def. t. il. p. 431. - 

"Id. ibid. p. 415. 3 Hd. ibid. p. 416, 
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f spirits is divided into four principal classes : 
the first is that of the gods, who are the objects 
of adoration, and who reside in the stars; the 
second, that of the genii, properly so called ; 
the third, that of the heroes, who, during their 
lives, have rendered great services to mankind ; 
and the fourth, that of the souls of men after 
they are separated from their bodies. We de- 
cree to the three former classes honours in 
which we ourselves shall one day participate, 
and which will raise us successively to the dig- 
nities of heroes, genii, and gods." 

Euclid, who understood no better than I the 


motives for these promotions, added, that cer- 


t&in genii were, like us, a prey to inquietudes, 
and, like us, subjected to death I asked him 
what duration had been assigned to their life. 
According to Hesiod, answered he, the genii 
five several thousand years; and, according to 
Pindar, a hamadryad dies With the tree in whic? 
it is enclosed.’ 

Sufficient attention, replied I, has not been 


‘paid to this most interesting subject : it would, 


however, be of importance could we learn the 
degree of authority which ‘these intelligences 
exercise over us. Perhaps we ought to attri- 
bute to them many effects, of the cattses of 
which we are ignorant: they are perhaps the 
Plus. de Orac. Defect. t. ii. p- 415. Pythag. 
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authors of many unforeseen events, both in 
games of chance, and in political affairs. I con- 
fess I am disgusted with the history of men, 
and could wish that of these invisible beings 
might be written. Here comes one, answered 
Euclid, who can furnish you with excellent 
materials for such a work. 

The Pythagorean Telcsicles entering at the 
same moment, informed himself of the subject 
of our conversation, and seemed surprised that 
we had never seen any genii.* It is true, said 
he, they only manifest themselves to souls who 
have been long prepared by meditation and 
praycr.—H¢e afterwards confessed that his own 
sometimes honoured him with his presence; 
and that, yielding one day to his repeated in- 
treaties, he had conveyed him into the region 
of spirits. Condescend, said I, to relate to us 
the circumstances of your journey: I conjure 
you zn the name of him who taught the powers of 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4.°* Telesicles immediately 
complied with my request, and beganas follows : 

The moment of departure being arrived, I 
felt my soul disengaged from the bends which 
unite it to the body, and found myself in the 

* Aristot. ap. Apul. de Deo Socrat. tii. p.83. 

* Jamblich. ap. 23. p. 127; cap.29. p. 138. Pythag. Aur. 
Cann. vy. 47. Hierocl. ibid. p. 13 

* That is to say, in the nume of Pythagoras. 1 have given 
the form of adjuration in use among the disciples of that 


great man, wito disegvered the harmonical proportions in 
these numberss  ~ 
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midst of a new world of animated substances, 
good and malevolent,’ cheerful and melancholy, 
prudent and rash. We followed them for some 
time ; and I thought I could perceive that they 
directed the interests of states and those of indi- 
viduals, the inquiries of sages, and the opinions 
of the multitude.’ 

Presently, a female figure, of gigantic stature, 
extended a sable pall over the vault of heaven ; 
and, having slowly descended to the earth, gave 
her orders to her attendants who followed her. 
We entered several houses where Sleep and his 
ministers were profusely shedding their poppies ; 
and while Silence and Peace were softly seated 
near the virtuous man, Remorse and terrifying 
spectres violently shook the bed of the villain. 
Plato wrote as the genius of Homer dictated to 
him, and pleasing dreams fluttered around the 
youthful Lycoris. 

Aurora and the ours, said my conductor td 
me, now unbar the gates of day; it is time for 
us to rise into the air. Behold the tutelary 
genii of Athens, Corinth, and Lacedemon, who 
hover on the wing, and fly in circles above those 
cities". They drive away from them, as far as 


* Thal, Pythag. Plat. 92- Plut. de Plac. Philos, lib. 1, 
cap. 8. t. it. p. 882. 

* Moshem. in Cudw. cap. 4. § 34. p. 798. Bruck. t. i. 
p- 1113. . 

* Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 10. p.620. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad 
Gent. p. 33. : 
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is in their pewer, the evils by which they “are 
menaced. Yet soon shall their fields be laid 
waste; for the -genii of the south, enveloped 
i gloomy clouds, advance with hoarse cla- 
mours against those of the north.—Wars are 
as frequent in these regions as on earth ; and 
the combat of the Titans and the Typhons was 
only a contest between two tribes of genii.” 

Now observe those busy agents who, with a 
flight as rapid and restless as that of the swal- 
low, skim the carth, and cast on every side 
their eager and piercing eyes. These are the 
inspectors of human affairs, some of whom dif- 
fuse gentle influences over the mortals they 
protect,’ while others let loose the implacable 
Nemesis to punish the guilty." Behold those 
mediators, those interpreters, who ascend and 
descend incessantly: they convey to the Sods 
the vows and offerings of men, and bring back 
fo earth happy or ill-boding dreams, and the 
secrets of futurity,* which are afterwards re- 
vealed to mankind by the oracles. 

O my protector! suddenly exclaimed I; sec 
yonder are beings whose stature and gloomy 
appearance inspire terror: they are coming to- 
wards us. Let us fly them, said he; they are 


* Plut. de. Isid. t.ii, p. 360. Ad. de Orac. Defect. p. 421. 

Y Id. ibid. p. 417. Hesiod. ibid. 

> Tim. Locr. in Oper. Plat. t. ili. p. 105. 

2 Plut. in Conviv. t. iil, p.202 et 203. Plut. de Isid. t. iis 
p- 361. Id. de Orac. Def. p. 416. Diog. Laért. lib. 8. § 32. 
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wretched spirits, the happiness of others irri- 
tates them, and they only spare those who 
pass their lives in sufferings and in tears.® 

Escaped from their fury,!we met with other 
objects not less afflicting. Ate, the detestable 
Ate, the eternal source of the dissensions which 
torment men, fierccly stalked above their heads, 
and breathed into their hearts rage and ven- 
geance ;* while, with a timid step and down- 
cast eyes, the Prayers followed in her foot 
steps, and endeavoured to restore peace where- 
ever Discord had appeared.‘ Glory was fol- 
lowed by Envy, who at the same time gnawed 
her own sides; Truth by Imposture, who 
every instant changed her mask; and each | 
virtue by several vices who- carried nets or 
poniards. 

On a sudden, Fortune appeared. I congra- 
tulated her on the gifts which she distributed 
to mortals. I give not, said she, ina stern tone; 
but I lend at great interest... “As she uttered 
these words, she dipped the flowers and fruits 
which She held in one hand into'a cup of poison 
which she carried in the other. 

Two powerful divinities then passed us, who 
left behind them long Streams of light. These, 
said my conductor, are the impetuous Mars 

* Xenecr. ap. Plat. de Isid. t. ii. p. 561. 
© Homer. Miad. lib. 19. v. 91. 


--*]d. ioid. lib. 9. ©. 590. 
* Bion ap. Stob. Serm, 103. p. 563. 
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and the wise Minerva. Two armies are ap- 
proaching each other in Bodtia:. Minerva 
hastens to take her station by theside of Epa- 
minondas, the general of the Thebans; and 
Mars ilies to join the Lacedzemonians, who will 
be vanquished ; for wisdom must ever triumph 
over valour. 

Observe, at the same time, you pair of genii 
who precipitately descend to earth. The-one 
is a good, and the other an evil genius; they 
hasten to exert their power on a new-born in- 
fant: in this first moment of his existence they 
will contend with each other to give him all the 
good qualities or all the deformities of which 
the heart and mind are capable: and in the 
course of his life he will incline to good or evil, 
as the influence of the one shall prevail. qver 
that of the other‘ 

In the mean time, I beheld beings ascend and 
descend whose features appeared to me more 
gross than those of the genii. I was informed 
that these were souls which were about to be 
united to, or which ‘had lately quitted, mortal 
bodies. On a sudden there appeared numerous 
swarms of them, which followed cach other at 
intervals, and spread themselves through the 
wide fields of air, like clouds of a whitish dust. 

‘ 


‘ Empedocl. ap. Plot. de Anim. Tranquil. t. ii. p. 474. 
Xenocr. et Plat. ap. eund. de Orac. Def. p. 419. “Van Dale 
de Orac. p.6. > 
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The battle is begun, said the genius ; the blood 
flows in torrents. O blind and wretched mor- 
tals! Behold the souls of the Lacedzemonians 
and Thebans who perish in the fields of Leuc- 
tra! Whither are they going? said I. Follow 
me, ansivered he, and you shall know. 

We passed the boundaries of the empire of 
darkness and of death ; and; baying proceeded 
beyond the sphere of the moon, arrived at the 
regions which are enlightened by eternal day. 
Let us stop a moment, said my guide. Survey 
the magnificent scene which surrounds us, and 
listen to the divine harmony that is produced 
by the regular motion of the heavenly bodies. 
Observe how each planet and each star is at- 
tended by a genius which directs its course. 
These stars are inhabited by sublime intelli- 
gences of a nature superior to ours. 

While, fixing my eyes on the sun, I con- 
templated, with ravishing delight, the genius 
whose vigorous arm propels that resplendent 
gtobe along the path which it describes,” I saw 
him repulse with fury the greater part of the 
souls which we had met, permitting only a 
small number of them to plunge into the boil- 
ing waves of that lumiaary.' These latter, said 


®Jambl. de Vit. Pythay. cap. 15. p.52. Empedocl. ap. 
Porphyr. de Vit. Pytha4. p. 35. 

* Plat. de Leg. lib. 10. t. ii, p. 819. . 

* Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. § 10. p. 329. Bruck, t..i. 
p- 296. 
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my guide, are less guilty. than the others, and 
will be purified by the flame; after which they 
will wing their way to the different stars, in 
which they were distributed at the time of the 
formation of the universe, where they will re- 
main until the laws of nature recal them to the 
earth to animate other bodies.* But what, said 
1, shall be the destiny of those whom the genius 
has repulsed? They, answered he, must repair 
to the Field of Truth, where just judges will 
condemn the most criminal to the torments of 
Tartarus, and the others to long and painfal 
peregrinations. Then, directing my eyes, he 
showed me millions of souls who, for thousands 
of years, bad wandered mournfully in the air, 
and exhausted themselves in vain efforts to ob- 
tain an asylum in one of the celestial globes.” 
These, said he, can only arrive, like the first, at 
the place of their origin, after severe trials." 

Filled with commiseration at their sufferings, 
Tintreated my guide to remove me from the 
sight of them, and conduct me toward a di- 
stant part of the heavens, whence issued rays of 
a most resplendent light. I hoped to obtain a 
glimpse of the sovereign of the universe, sur- 
rounded by the attendants of his throne, which 
our philosophers call numbers, eternal ideas, and 

* Plat. in Tim. t. ili. p. 42. 

' Axioch. ap. Plut. t. iii. p. 371. 


™Empedoct. ap. Plut. de Vitand. ZEre Alien. t. ii. p. 830. 
Diog. Laért. lib.’8. § 77. ” Plat. in Tim. t. iii, p. 42. 
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immortal genii.” He inhabits, said the genius, 
a region inaccessible to mortals; offer to him 
your adoration, and let us descend to the earth. 
After Telesicles had retired, I said to Euclid, 
By what name are we to call the discourse we: 
have just heard? Is it a. dream, or is it a fiction? 
It is certainly one or the other, answered he; 
but, in fact, Telesicles has advanced scarcely 
any thing which is not conformable to the opi- 
nions of the philosopher’. We must do him 
justice: he might, by adopting those of the 
multitude, considerably have increased the po- 
pulation of the air; and have spoken concern- 
ing those shades which the art of diviners and 
sorcerers raises up from the recesses of the 
tomb ;¥ of those unhappy souls which hover 
d@squieted around their bodies deprived of bu- 
rial; and of those gods and phantoms which 
roam the streets during the night to terrify or 
to devour children.? 

“IT am obliged to him for this moderation, re- 
-phed I: but I could wish that he had enlarged 
somewhat more on the nature of that benefi- 
cent being to which I appertain; and which, 
as has been said, God has appointed to watch 
over my thoughts and actions.’ Why am I not 


° Anonym. de Vit. pythag. ap. Phot. p. 1316. Beausobr. 
Hist. du Munich. t. i. p.576. 

? Homer. Odyss. lib. 11. v.37. 

+ Plat. de Rep. lib. 2. t. ii, p.38]. Theocr. Idyl. 15. v. 40. 
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permitted to know and to love him? -Telesictes 
has already answered your question; replied 
Euclid. ‘The happiness of seeing ‘the genik-.is 
only permitted to pure souls. I have, however, 
heard, said I, of apparitions that have been seen 
by a whole people. Undoubtedly, answered 
Euclid; and of this kind was that, the tradition 
of which is still preserved in Italy, and which 
has been ‘made the subject of a painting that I 
myself have seen. The tale is a tissue of absur- 
dities; but it will at least show to what an ex~ 
travagant length imposture and credulity have 
sometimes been carried. . 
Ulysses having landed at ‘Temesa, a tawn of 
the Brutii, one of his companions, named Po- 
lites, was murdered by the inhabitants, who 
soon after suffered all the scourges of celestial 
vengeance. The oracle being consulted, com- 
manded them to appease the genius of Polites, 
to erect a sacred edifice to his honour, and an- 
nually to offer to hiny the most beautiful virgin 
to be found in the country. They obeyed, and 
their calamities ceased. — Towards the sixty- 
sixth Olympiad, a famous atlileta, named Eu- 
thymus, arrived at Temega, at the time when 
one of these unhappy victims was to be carried 
into the temple. He obt&ined permission to 
follow her; and, enamoured of her charms, 
asked her if she would consent to marry him 
at heer bhai aalieaw Bae SS 4 a ee. 
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genius appeared ; and, being overpowered by 
the superior strength of the athleta, renounced 
the tribute which he had received during seyen 
or eight centuries, and hastened to precipitate 
himself into the neighbouring sea.* 


*Strab, lib. 6. p.255. Pausan. lib. 6. eap.6. p- 467. 
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“CHAP. LXV. 


Continuation of the Library.—Hiistory. * 


IIE next day Euclid, seeing me arrive early, 

said tome, You give me new courage; I 
had feared that you had been disgusted by the 
length of our last conversation. To-day we will 
turn our attention to history, and we shall aot 
be retarded in our progress by opinions and” 
precepts. Many authors have written history ; 
but no one has yet treated on the manner in 
which it ought to be written, and the style 
suitable to historical narration. 

We shall place at the head of these authors 
Cadmus, who lived about two centuries since. 
His work is an illustration of the antiquities of 
Miletus, his country,” and was abridged by 
Bion of Proconnesus.* Vs 

From the time of Cadmus we have an unin- 
terrupted succession of historians. Among the 
most ancient, I shall name Eugeon of Sanios, 
Deiochus of Proconnesys, Eudemos of Paros, 
and Democles of Pygela” When I read #liese 
authors, answered I, I was not only disgusted 

‘Cicer, de Orat. lib.2. cap. 15. t.i. p. 206. 

“ Suid. in Key. 

* Clem. Alex. Strom. lib.6. p,752. 

? Dionys. Halic. de Thucyd. Jud. t. vi. p. 818. 
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at the absurd fables which they relate, but re- 
jected all the facts they record, except those 
to which théy had themselves been witnesses, 
For, in fine, since they were the first who 
transmitted them to us, from what sources did 
they derive their knowledge ? . 

They found them,’ replied Euclid, in tradi- 
tion, which from age to age preserves the me- 
mory of the revolutions that have afflicted man- 
kind ; in the Writings of poets, who have eter- 
nised the glory of heroes, the genealogies of 
sovereigns, and the origin and emigrations of 
yarious nations ;* in those long inscriptions 
which record treaties between states ;* and the 
wogistera of the succession.of the:-priests, pre- 
served in the principal temples of Greece.’ * 
They found them also in the festivals, statues, 
altars, and edifices, consecrated on account of 
gertain events, the memory of which the places 
and ceremonies seemed annually to:renew. 

It is true that the narrative of these events be- . 
#ame gradually loaded with marvellous circum- 
‘stances, and that our first historians adgpted with- 
out examination this confused mass of truth and 


a 

? Mem. de V Acad. des Bell. Lettr.;t. vi..p. 165. 

* Tacit. Ann. 4. cap. 43. oc 

*Thucyd. lib. 2. cap.%. Schol. ibid. -Dionys. ‘Halic. An- 
tig. Roman. lib. 1. t.% p.181. Polyb. Excerpt. p. 50. Mem. 
de l’'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxiii. p. 394. m 

* See in Chap. KLI. of this work (Vol. IV. -p. 76.) the ac- 
count of Amycle ; aud.in Chap..LIll. (Vot. LV..p.297-) that 
of Arges. i : : 
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error. But, soon afters Acusilaus, Pherecydes, 
Hecatzus, Xanthus, Helanicus, and others, dis- 
criminated with better.judgement and; though 
they did not entirely restore order to the chaos, 
they at least gave the example of contemning 
as they merited the fictions of the first ages. 

Here is the work in which Acusilaus’ has 
given the genealogies of the ancient royal fa- 
milies.© . He goes back to the ages before the 
war of Troy, and even as far as Phoroneus 
king of Argos. I know it, answered Ly an@d 
laughed heartily when I found that author and” 
those-who followed him called Phoroneus the 
first of mortals.4 Acusilaus, however, deserves 
our lenity; if he makes the origin of the human 
race too modern, he removes back that of Love, 
whom he considers as one of the most ancient 
of the gods, and represents as born with the 
world. 

A short time after Acusilaus, said Euclid, 
flourished Pherecydes of Athens, or rathét of 
Leros, one of the Sporade islands. He has 
collected the traditions relative to the history of 
Athens, and, occasionally, to that of the neigh: 
bouring states.© His woxk contains interesting. 
details, such as the founding of several cities, 

* Said. in "Axoueia. N \ ; 

* Clem. Alex, Strom. lib. 1. p. 380.. Solon. ap. Plut. in 
Tim. t. iii. p.22.° © Plat. in Conviv. t. iii. p.178. - 

‘Salm. in Plin. p. 846. Voss. de Hist. Gree. lib. 4, 


P-445. Mem. d2 V’Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxix. p. 67. - 
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amd the emigrations of ‘the: first ynhabitants of 
Greece." » His genealogies have a defect which, 
in the origip’ of societies, rendered a family: at 
lustrious. After they have been carried back4e 
the most remote.ages, the knot is solved by the 
intervention. of some divinity. Thus, for ex: 
ample, we are told that Orion was the son of 
Neptune and Euryale, and Triptolemus the son 
of Ocean and the Earth.’ 

- About. the same time appeared Hecatzeus of 
Miletus, and Xanthus of Lydia, who both ac- 
quired a reputation enfeebled but not destroyed | 
by the labours of others... The former, in his 
history and his genealogies, undertakes to il- 
lustrate. the. antiquities of the Greeks, which he 
sometimes examines critically, and rejects the 
marvellous. He begins his work as -follows: 
“ Hecateus of Miletus is the author of this 
history: Ihave written what to me eppeared 
to be true. The Greeks, in my opinion, have 
related many things which are contradictory 
and ridiculous.”* Should we imagine that, after 
this introduction, he would have attributed the 
power of speech to: the ram which carried 
Phrixus to Colchis?' 

The subject of history had hitherto been‘con- 
fined to Greece ; y Hecatzeus extended its limits 

> Dionys. Halic. mane: Rom. lib. 1. t. i. p. 35. 
« Apollod. Biblioth. lib. 1. p. 15 et 17. 


* Demet. Phal. de Elocut. cap. 12. 
* Mem, de PAcad. des Bef Lette: tevi. p. 478, 
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te Egypt, “and: other ‘countries t#i then un- 
‘kadwn.* His description of the earth threwa 
nev light on geography,” and fainished-<wiate- 
Hels ‘to the historians who have followed: hime 

‘Here is the history of Lydia by Kanthug,-ad 
‘accurate writer, and extremely well acquainted 
with the antiquities of his country.? Near it are 
several works which Hellanicus of: Lesbos has 
published on the different nations of Greece‘ 
This author, who died in the twenty-first year 
of the Peloponnesian war,’ *.is sometimes’ deféc- 
tive from want-of method; and2teo ‘wreat bre 
vity# but he closes with honour the list’ef our 
earliest historians. 

All these writers have confined themselves to 
the history of a single city or state, and all were 
ignorant of the art of connecting in one series 
the évents which have passed in the different 
nations of the earth, and forming one regular 
whole from such a nuniber of detached parts, 
Heredotus--had the merit. of conceiving and 
exécuting this grand-idea. He unfolded to the 
eyes of the Greeks the annals of the known 
world; and presented to them, ‘in one point 


™ Herodot. lib. 2. cap. 143. » Agathem. de Geogr. lit: 't. 
‘cap. 1. “hd 
3 Strab. lib. 1. p. 1 et 73 lib. 6. p.2715 lib. 12. p- 556. 

° Porph. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 3. p. 466. 

? Dionys. Halic. Antig. Rom. lib. Mt. i, p73. 

+ Voss. de Hist. Grase. lib. 1. cap. 1. p-73 tib. 4. cap, 5. 
p. 448. ‘ 
".* Mem. de PAsad. des Bell. Leitr. t. xxix. p. 70. 

* About the year 410 betoxg Christ 

* Thucyd. Jib. 1. cap, 97. ° 
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of view, whatever memorable transactions had 
passed during a space of about two hundred 
and forty years." Then was seen, for the ‘first 
timé, ‘a succession of images, which, placéd 
by the side of each other, only became more 
terrifying; nations were beheld ever disquiet 
and in motion, though jealous of: their tran- 
quillity ; disunited by interest, and: connected 
by war ; sighing for liberty, and groaning under 
tyranny; every where guilt was seen trium- 
phant, virtue persecuted, the earth deluged 
with blood, and the empire of destruction esta+ 
blished ‘from one end of the world to the other, 
But the hand which depicted these scenes knew 

” go.well.to- soften: the horror of them by ‘the 
chaims of colouring and agreeable images; to 
the beauties of the design added such grace, 
harmony, and variety; and.so frequently ex- 
cited that sweet sensibility which rejoices in 
good and laments evil,” that the work of He- 
rodotus was considered as one of the noblest 
productions of the human mind. 

-Permit ‘me here to venture a reflexion.- It 
seems that, in literature as in the arts, men. of 
abilities have first enteped the lists, and struggled 
for some time against difficulties. After these 
have exhausted thefr efforts, a man of genius 

" arises, and forms“a model which passes all the 


© Dionys. Halie. de Thucyd. Judic. t. vé, p. 820. 
* Id. Epist. ad Porf.p. t. Vigp. 774. 
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boundaries before known. This is-what Homer 
did for the epic poem, and what Herodotus 
has done for general histary. Those who:shall 
cdme after the latter may distinguish themselves 
by the beauties of narrative, or more luminoug 
criticism ; but in the conduct of the work, and 
the connexion of facts, they will doubtless seek 
less to surpass than to equal him. hs 

As to the circumstances of his life, it will be 
sufficient to observe that he was born in the city 
of Halicarnassus in Caria, about the fourth year 
of.the seventy-third Olympiad ;**. that he tras 
velled into the greater part of the countries 
of which he intended to write the history ; that 
his work, read in the assembly at the Olympic 
games, and afterwards in that of the Athenians, 
was received with universal applause ;” and that, 
when forced to leave his country, which was 
rent by factions, he went to end his days in a 

city of Magna Gracia? 

> In the.same age lived Thucydides, younger 
thar Herodotus by about thirteen years." He 
was of one of the first families of Athens." 
Placed at the head of a body of troops, he for 








ie ‘ 
* Scalig. ad Euseb. p. 102.  Corsin. Fast. Attic. t, iii, 
» 157. : : 

* About the year 484 before Chitst. P48 

* Lucian. in Herodot. t. i. p.833. \Euseb. Chron. p. 169. 
Plut. de Herod. Malign. t. ii. Pp. 862. : 

* Suid, in ‘Hgoddr. . 

* Pamph. ap. dul. Geil. lib. 15. cap. 23." 

* Marcell. Vit. Thucyd, 4 a 
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some time held in awe the forces of Brasidas, 
the most able general of Lacedemon ;* but the 
latter having surprised the city of Amphipolis, 
Athens revenged on Thucydides a misfortune 
which it was not in his power to prevent. 

Duting his banishment from his native coun- 
try, from which he was absent twenty years,’ 
he collected materials for the history of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, and spared neither pains nor 
expense to make himself acquainted, not only 
with the causes which produced it, but also 
with the partieular interests by which it was 
continued. He visited the different inimical 
states, and every where consulted the principal 
persons. inthe government, the generals, the 
soldiers; and was himself a witness to the 
greater part of the events he proposed to relate. 
His history, which comprises the first one-and= 
twenty years of that fatal war, is strongly cha- 
racterised by his love of truth, and his disp 
sition, which inclined him to reflexion, Some 
Athenians, who had seen him after his return 
‘from’ exile, have assured me that he was natu- 
rally very serious, thinking much and speaking 
little’ ° ae « 

He was more desirous to instruct than to 
please, au:! 10 arrivecat the end he had proposed 

é Thueyd. lib. 4. cap. 107, 
4 Id. Hib. 3. cap. 26. 


* Marcell. Vit. Thueyd. +¢ 
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than to wander from it by-digressions :* his work 
therefore is not, like that of Herodotus, a spe- 
cies of poem, in which we find the traditions 
of different nations concerning their origin, the 
analysis of their manners and customs, the de- 
scription of the countries they inhabit, and mar- 
velldus narratives which awaken and interest 
the imaginations; but contains the annals, or 
rather the memoirs, of a soldier, who, at once a 
statesman and a philosopher, has intermingled 
in his narrations and his harangues the prin- 
ciples of. wisdom which -he had learned from 
Anaxagoras, and the lessons of eloquence which 
he had received from the orator Antiphon." His 
reflexions are often profound, and always just: 
his style, which is energetic, concise, and there- 
fore sometimes ‘obseure,' at intervals offends the 
ear;.but it continually commands attention, 
and it may be said that its- harshness gives it 
majesty." If this estimable author employs ob- 
solete expressions. or novel words, it is. because 
a mind like his can rarely accommodate itself to 
a-language which is spoken by every body, It 
has been alleged that Herodotus, foyom per- 
sonal reasons, has related traditions which are 
© Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 22, Quintil. lib, io, cap. 1. 
x 


pr 634, 
* Marcell. Vit. Thucyd. ~ 


* Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. cap. 19 et 22, ti, p. 20h et 214. 
Id. de Clar. Orat. cap. 83. t. i. p. 406, Id.Orat. cap. 9. p.426, 
Dionys. Halic. de Thucyd. Jud. t. vi. p. 867. . 


* Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc. cap. 48 et 49. 
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injurious to certain nations of Greece.’ Thu- 
cydides has only-slightly mentioned his banish- 
ment; and that without defending: himself, or 
complaining of his fate ;" and has represented 
Brasidas, whose glory eclipsed his own, and 
whose success oceasioned his disgrace, as a 
truly great-man. The history of Thucydides 
was excellently continued by Xenophon, with 
whom you have been acquainted." 

Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, will 
no doubt be considered by posterity as the most. 
eminent of our historians, though they differ 
essentially in their style, And, especially, added. 
I, in the manner in which they severally, viewed 
objents,:, Herodotus every: where behalds.ajea- 
Joris divinity, who follows mem arid empires to 
the highest point of their elevation, to precipt- 
tate them into the abyss ;* Thucydides only sees, 
in each reverse of fortune, the érrors. of the 
chiefs of the state, or the generals of the army; 
while Xenophon almost constantly attributes al 
good. or ill success to the favour or the anger of 
the gods. Thus, according to the first, all: hu- 
man_affairs depend upon fatality ; according to 
the second, on prudence; and, according to the 
third, on piety towards"the gods. So true is it, 
that we are naturally disposed to refer every 
thing to a favourfe’ system. 


1 Plat. de Herod. Malign. t: ii. p. 854, 
™ Thucyd: lib. 5. cap. 26- " Xenoph. Hist. ame p, 498. 
* Herodot, lib. 1. cap.32 5 lib. 3. cap. 40, : 
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_ Euclid continued :. Herodotus:had given, the 
first'sketch of the history of the Assyrians and 
Persians. His errors have been detccted by an 
author who was better. acquainted than he.was 
with those two celebrated nations ; 1 mean Gre 
sias of Cnidus, who lived in our time. "He was 
physician to king Artaxerxes, and resided a 
long time at the court of Susa.’? He has com- 
municated to us what he found jn the archives 
of the empire,’ what he had seen, and what 
had been related to him by ocular witnesses. 
But if he is more accurate than, Heradetus,' he 
3s-inferior. to him in ‘style; though-his likewise 
has many beauties,‘ and is especially distin- 
guished by its great perspicuity.” Among many 
other works,’ Ctesias has bequeathed us a his- 
tory of the Indies, in which he. treats.of the 
animads and natural productions of those distant 
climates; but, as he was not in possession of 
the best materials, the truth of his accounts 
begins to be doubted.’. 

Here are the antiquities of Sicily, sed the life 
of Dionysius the Elder, and that of his son, by 
* Phot, Bibl p.105. ”—* Diod. Sic. lib. 2. p. 118. 
 * Phot..Bibl. p. 108. : 

* Mem. de l’Acad. des Beil. Letty. t.vi. p,1765 +t, xiv. 
ms ? Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Yerb. t. v. p. 53. 

* Demetr. Phal. de Eloc. cap. 218. 

* Fabr, Bibl. Gree. t. 1.'p. 881. ™ 

¥ Aristot. Hist. Anim. lib. 8. cap. 28. ti. p.919. Id. de 


Gener. Animal. Jib, 2. cap. 2. p. 1076. Lucian. Vex Hist. 
lib. }. tii. p72, 
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Philistus," who died a few years since, after 
having seen the fleet dispersed which he. com- 
manded forthe latter of those princes. Phi. 
listus possessed talents which haye in sont 
measure rendered him the rival of Thueydides;* 
but he-iwas a stranger to the virtues of Tha- 
eydides, He was a slave, who wrote only’ te 
flatter tyrants ;* and who, in every part :of his 
work,-shows that he was stil] more the friend 
of tyranny even than of tyrants. 

E shall. here. conclude this enumeration, al. 
ready too long. You will perhaps not find a 
single people, city, or even a celebrated temple, 
which has. not had its. distinct historian, A 
mwraber cof. writers are at ‘Present employed:-in 
this species of composition. I shall name to 
you Ephorus and Theopompus, who have’ ak 
ready distinguished themselves} two Beeitians; 
named Anaxisand Dionysiodorus, who -have 
lately published the ‘history of Greece;* and 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus, who has given us 
that of the Greeks and Barbarians, from. the 
birth: of the. human race. to’ the. death of Epa 
minondas!  , 2y . 

So ‘pompous a title, said I, would prejudice 
me against the work. "Your chronology: with 


* Suid. in ater, Diod, Sic. lib. 15. p- 397. 
* Cicer. de Orat. lib. ¢. cap. 13. t.i. p. 205. 
“* Dionys.. Malic: de Prise.’ Temp. t. vy. p: 427, . Tim, 
Epher.-ap. Plut. in Dion. t. i: p- 9%4. 
* Died. Sic. lib. 15. n 292, + 
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difficultysextends to five or six centuries before 
the Trojan war; beyond which, time--ends -ta 

ou, If wé-excepta smal! number of doreign 
Dations, the rest of the earth is-unknown4e 
you. ; You perceive only a point in duration-as 
in space; and yet this author. pretends to in+ 
forin you of. what has been done in the most 
distant ages and countries ! 

When we are acquainted with the titles thas 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans can produce to 
the antiquity which they claim, with what. pity 
must we survey the imperfection and novelty 
of. yours!) How. great was the‘surprise of the 
priests of Sais, when they heard Solon recount 
your traditions, and speak of the reign of Pho- 
roneus, the deluge of Deucalion, and other simis 
lar epochas, so recent to them, ‘though. so -an- 
cient:-to. him! “Solon, Solon,” said oné ef 
these priests to him, “ you Greeks ‘are as yet 
only children.” ¢ 

« Norhave they yet ceased to beso. Some.res 
quire in:a history. only the charms of style, and 
others: supernatural and puerile adventures’ 
Others greedily devour those tiresome. lists of 
unknown names, and uninteresting facts, which, 
supported by a long train. of fables .and-pro- 
digies, almost entirely gompose your ancient 
history ; that ‘history over,which Homer has 
diffused an eternal splendor,.but which your 


* Plat. im Crit. t. fii. ps 22. 
‘ Isocr, in Pailathen. t.ii. p. 180, 
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chronicles have rendered insupportably weari-: 
same and disgusting. : 

I could wish that henceforth your authors, 
might only bestow their attention on the two o¢ 
three last centuries, and that the ages preceding 
‘thom should be abandoned to the poets. You 
have exactly expressed the idea of Isocraies, 
said Euclid. He had induced two of his dis- 
ciples, Ephorus and Theopompus, to dedicate 
their labours entirely to history.* Ephorus is 
slow, and incapable of laborious researches: 
Theopompus is active, ardent, and fitted for 
discussions." Isocrates has therefore recom- 
mended to the former to apply himself to an- 
cient, and to the latter to write modern his- 
tory. 

At this very moment, Ephorus and Theopom- 
pus entered the library. Euclid, who had ex- 
pected them, said to me, that they were to read 
to us some portions of the works on which they. 
were then employed. They brought with them 
two or three of their friends, and Euclid had 
previously invited several of his. While we 
were waiting for these, the two historians told 
us that. they had not wasted their time in 
endeavouring to elucidate the fictions of the 
ages preceding the war of Troy; and, pro- 
fessing the most ardent love of truth, added, 


“© Cicer. de Orat. lib. 2. cap. 13. ti. p. 205. Senec. de 
Tranquil. Anim. cap.6. Phot. Biblioth. p- 1436. 
b pe EEN. SIDLIOU. Pe 
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that it was to be wished that an author could 
be present at: all the transactions which hes une 
takes to describe.* , aca 

I have proposed, said Ephorus, to write: an 
account of the events which have passed among 
both Greeks and barbarians, from the return of 
the Heraclide to the present time, during the 
space of eight hundred and fifty years. In this 
work, which is divided into thirty books, each 
preceded by a poem,’ will be found the origin - 
of different nations, the foundation of the prin- 
cipal cities, their colonies, laws, manners, the 
nature of their climates, and the great men which 
they have produced." Ephorus concluded by 
acknowledging that the barbarous nations were 
more ancient than those of Greece ;" and this 
confession prepossessed me in his favour: 

This introduction was followed by the reading 
of a part of the eleventh book of his history, con- 
taining a description of Egypt. In it, instead of 
the different opinions which have been proposed 
concertiing the inundation of the Nile, be has 
substituted one which is neither consonant to 
the laws of nature, nor the circumstances of 
that phenomenon.’ I gat near Euclid, and said 

* Polyb. lib. 12. p. 669. Strab. lib.9. p. 422. 

i Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 209; lib™16. p.468. 

™ Polyb. lib. 6. p. 488 ; lib. 9. p-A40. Strab. lib. 1. p.335 
lib. 10. p. 465. ; : 

. 10 Sic. lib. 1. p. 9 


* Theon. Pregymn. p. 13. 
,  ? Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 36, 
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to him, Ephorus knows nothing of Egypt, nor 
has he consulted those who are acquainted with 
that country. , 

L-was.soon convinced that this author was not 
extremely solicitous to be accurate; and that, 
too faithfully copying the greater part of those 
‘who had preceded him, he affected to embellish 
his narrative with the fables preserved in the 
traditions of nations, and the relations of tra- 
vellers. 

_ He appeared to me studiously to employ rhe- 
torical figures. As the greater part of writers 
rank the orator above the historian, Ephoras 
imagined that he could not answer them better 
than by endeavouring successfully to-unite both 
these species of writing.” 

Notwithstanding these defects, this work will 
always be considered as a valuable treasure, be- 
cause every nation may separately find in it, in 
an admirable order, whatever interesting facts 
are relative to itself, The style of this history 
is pure, elegant, and ornamental ;‘ though. too 
often studiously restricted to certain forms of 
harmonious construction,’ and almost always 
destitute of.elevation and warmth.” 

9 Diod. Sic.-lib. 1. p. 37. . 

Id. ibid. Strab. lib. 5f p. 244; lib. 9. p. 422, Senec. 
Quest. Natur. lib. 7. cap. 16. 

* Polyb. lib. 12. p. 670. 

* Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. t.v. p. 173. 


* Cicer. Orat. cap. 57. t- 1. p. 469. « 
* Suid. in “Egop. Dior Chrysogt. Orat. 13. p. 256. 
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- When Ephorus had ended, all eyes were 
turned towards Theopompus,’ who. began -by 
speaking to us of himself. My father, Damo- 
stratus, said he, having been banished from the 
isle of Chios, his native country, for having 
shown too great an attachment to the Lacedse- 
monians, carried me with him into Greece; and, 
some time after, I came into the city, where 1 
have unremittingly applicd myself to the study 
of philosophy and eloquence.” 

[ have composed several discourses; I have 
visited different states, and spoken in: thei 
assemblies ; and, after a long course of success, 
believe I may rank myself among the most elo 
quent men of the present age, and before the 
most cloquent of the last; for those who were 
then esteemed of the first class would now 
acarcely be admitted to a place in the second.” 

Isocrates induced me to pass from the splendid 
track in which I had signalised myself, inte that 
which has been rendered illustrious by the ta- 
lents of Herodotus and Thucydides. Ihave conti- 
nued the work of the latter.» I am now empley- 
edon the life of Philip of Macedon 5‘ but, far from 
confining myself to desgribe the actions of that 


” Voss. de Hist. Grac. lib. I> cap.7. Bayle, art. Theo- 
pompe. : 

* Phot. Bibl. p. 392. 

> Id. ibid. p. 393. 

* Polyb. Excerpt. p. 26. Marcell. Vit. Thucyd. * 

. Dionys Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. tsvi. p. 783. 
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prince, I shall connect with my narrative the 
history of almost all nations, with an account of 
their manners and their laws. My plan-is diffe-. 
rent from that of Ephorus, but equally extensivé. 
After the example of Thucydides, I have spar- 
ed no labour to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of facts. Many of the events which I relate haye 
passed under my eyes; and, with respect to the 
others, I have consulted those who were actors 
in or witnesses of them.* There is not a coun- 
tty of Greece which I have not visited,* nor any 
where J have not formed connexions with those 
who directed its political or military operations. 
Tam sufficiently rich not to regard expense, and 
too much the friend of truth to fear fatigue. 
Such extravagant vanity prepossessed us 
against the author: but he soon entered so lu- 
minous a track, displayed such great knowledge 
of the affairs of Greece and other nations, such 
judgement in the distribution of facts, and such 
simplicity, perspicuity, elevation, and harmony, 
in his'style," that we were compelled to lavish 
eulogiums on the man who of all others most 
deserved to be mortified. . 
He, however, continyed to read, and our ad- 
miration began to cool. We were fatigued with 


€ 


* Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vi. p.783. 

* Phot. Bibl. p. 392. 

* Athen. lib. 3. cap.¢. p. 85. 

* Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vi. p. #82, &e. 
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fables and incredible tales.' He told us that 
the man who, in despite of the prohibition of 
the gods, should be able to enter a certain temple 
of Jupiter in Arcadia, enjoyed during his whoig, 
life after an extraordinary privilege: his body, 
though exposed to the rays of the sun, ‘cast no 
shadow.* He affirmed likewise, that, in the 
first years of the reign of Philip, the fig-trees, 
vines, and olives, in son@e cities of Macedonia, 
suddenly bore ripe fruits in the middle of spring; 
and that from that time the affairs of this peng 
continually prospered. 

His digressions are so frequent, that they fill 
nearly three-fourths of his work ;" and some- 
times so long, that we forget at the end the 
subject from which they originated.” The hg 
rangues which he puts in the mouth of the, ge- 
nerals, at the moment of battle, weary the pa 
tience of the reader, as they would have done 
that of the soldiers.” 

His style, which is more that of the orator 
than the historian, has great beauties and gr@af 

defects? He is too solicitous respecting the ary. 
‘ : : 
rangement, and too negligent im the cheice, of. 


‘Cicer. de Leg. lib. 1. capxy. t. iii. 116. Ailian, Var. 
Hist. lib. 3. cap. 18. 

* Polyb. lib. 16. p. 732. 

' Theop. ap. Athen. lib. 3. cap. 4p 77. 

™ Phot. Bibl. p. 393. 

* Theon. Progymn. p. 34, 

* Plut. Prascept. Reip. Gevend. t. ii” p. 293. 

* Quintil. Instit. lib. 10. cap. 1. p. G34. 
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his words. We frequently see him torture his 
periods to give them roundness, or prevent the 
collision of vowels;? while, at other times, he. 
disfigures them by mean a aa and mis- 
placed ornaments.‘ 

During the course of these Sarin: I had 
frequent occasion to remark the contempt in 
which the Greeks hold distant nations, or their 
ignorance concerning&hem. Ephorus had mis- 
taken Iberia* for a city;* and this error passed 
unnoticed. I had been informed by a Pheeni- 
cian merchant who traded to Gadir, that Iberia 
is an extensive and populous country. Soon 
after, Theopompus, having mentioned the city 
-of Rome, was requested to give some particu- 
lars relative to that city. It is situated in Italy, 
answered he: all I know of it is, that it was 
once taken by a nation of the Gauls." 

‘These two authors having retired, that praise 
was bestowed on them which in several respects 
they had merited. One of the persons present, 
who wore the cloak of a philosopher, exclaim- 
ed, in an authoritative tone, Theopompus is the 
‘first who has cited the human heart to the tri- 
bunal of history! Observe with what superiority 


4 ee Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. vie p.786. Quintil. lib. 9. 
Pp 393 
* Longin. deSubl. cap. 42. Demetr. Phal. de Eloc. cap. 75. 
* Spam. 
* Joseph. in App. libs 1. tii. p. 444. 
* Plin, lib. 3. cap. 5. ti. p. 152. 
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ef discernment he penetrates that profound 
abyss, and with what an impetuous eloquence 
he unfolds to.us his fearful discoveries. Eyer 
oh his guard against actions that appear great 
and noble, he endeavours to detect the secrets 
of vice disguised under the mask of virtue." 

Lmuch fear, said I, that one-day the poison of 
malignity will be discovered in. his writings, 
concealed under the ap@earances of, frankness 
and probity.*. I cannot endure those morose 
minds who find nothing pure and innoegnt 
among men. | He who. incessantly suspects,the 
intentions of others teaches. me to distrust his 
own. 

I was answered — An. ordinary historian is 
contented to relate facts, but a philosophical his- 
torian ascends to their causes. For my part, :1 
detest. guilt; and wish to know the guilty man 
that I may pursue him with my hatred. But his 
‘guilt, said I, ought at least first to be proved. 
Little. doubt can be made that he is guilty, re- 
plied my opponent, if the crime was to his -in- 
terest. When the subject is aman who is de- 
voted to ambition, I ought to discern in all his 
proceedings, not only what he has done, but 
what he intended to do; and much shall I be 
indebted to the historian Who shall reveal to me 
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* Dionys. Halic. Ep. ad Pomp. t. Yi. p. 785. : 
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the odious mysteries of that passion. How! 
said I; shall mere presumptions, which are not 
permitted to-be alleged in a court of justice but 
in corroboration of stronger proofs, suffice in 
history to stigmatise the memory of a man with 
eternal opprobrium ? 

- Theopompus appeared to be sufficiently ac- 
curate in his relations, but he is only adeclaimer 
when he ,distributes @ensure or praise at his 
pleasure.—Does he treat of a passion, it must be 
enormous and atrocious. Does his subject lead 
him to speak of a man against whom he is pre- 
judiced,y he judges of his character by some ac- 
tions, and of the rest of his life by his character. 
It would be ntuch to be lamented that such im- 
postors should have the reputations of others at 
their disposal. : 

It would be much more so, answered my op- 
ponent, with warmth, if it wére not permitted 
to attack reputations unjustly acquired. Theo- 
pompus resembles those judges in the shades be- 
low, who distinctly read the hearts of the guilty ; 
or those physicians who apply the knife and the. 
caustic to the diseased limb, without injury to 
the sound parts.* He attends not to the source 
-of vices till he is certain that it is poisoned. But 

' why, replied I, does fie contradict himself? He 
declares, in the beginning of his work, that he 


4 Lucian. Quom. Fist. Conscrib. t. ii. p. 67. 
® Dionys. Halic. Rp, ad Pomp. t. vi. pf785. 
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only undertook it to render to Philip the homage 
due to the greatest man who has appeared in 
Europe; and soon after represents him as the 
nist dissolute, unjust, and perfidious of man- 
kind.* Should Philip deign to cast a glance on 
him, he would see him meanly crouch at his 
feet? As my antagonist exclaimed loudly at this 
charge, I added: Learn then that at this very 
moment Theopompus. is: mployed in compos- 
ing, in honour of Philip, a panegyric filled with 
flattery.” Whom are we to believe on this head, 
—the historian or the philosopher ? 

Neither, replied Leocrates, a literary friend of 
Euclid; who, having applied himself to the study 
of politics and morals, entertained a contempt 
for history.  Acusilaus, said he, has been con- 
victed of fals¢hood by Hellanicus, and the latter 
by Ephorus, whose mistakes will, no doubt, 
hereafter be detected by others. New errors are 
every day discovered in Herodotus, nor is Thu- 
cydides himself cxempt from them.° The igno-. 
rance and. prejudice of writers, and the uncer- 
tainty of facts, both in their causes and circum- 
stances, are some of the vices which are inherent 
in this species of composition. + 

Bat, on the other hana, replied Euclid, does: it 
not present us with great authorities in politics, 
and great examples in morals? To history are 


* Polyb. Except. p. 21et22. Athen, lib. 6. p. 260; lib. 10. 
p- 439, “ke. a ss 

*'Theon. Progymn. p. 15 ¢t 77. * 

* Joseph. in Appion. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 489° 
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the states of Greece incessantly obliged to have 
recourse, to ascertain their respective rights, and 
terminate their differences; in history each re- 
public finds the titles of its power and its glory; 
and to the testimony of history our orators in- 
cessantly recur, to instruct ‘us in our true inte- 
rests. As to the science of morals, are all its 
numerous precepts to be compared with the 
ilustrious examples o@Aristides, Socrates, and 
Leonidas? . 

‘Our authors sometimes differ, when their sub- 
ject relates to our ancient chronology, or when 
they speak of foreign nations. With respect to 
these articles I am willing to give them up; but 
since our: wars with the Persians, when our his- 
tory properly begins, our annals are the precious 
depositary of that experience which each age 
béqueaths to the ages that shall come after it.* 
Peace, war, taxes, and all the different branches 
of government, are discussed in our general as- 
pemblies, and these deliberations are preserved 
in the public records. The relations of great 
events are found in all writings, and repeated 
by every mouth.—-Our victories and our treaties 
are engraved on monuments exposed to every 
eye. What author wouid dare to contradict such 
public and authentic, testimonies ?. 

You will perhaps allege, that our writers some- 
times differ concerning the circumstances of a 
fact. But of what importance is * whether at 


* Thucyd. lib. 1 cap. 22. 
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the battle of Salamis the Corinthians behaved 
well or ill?* However this question may be 
decided, it is not less true that at Salamis, at 
Platea, and at Thermopylae, some few thousand 
Greeks made resistance against millions of Per- 
sians; and that then was displayed, perhaps for 
the’ first time, that great and illustrious truth, 
that the love of our country is capable of giving 
birth to actions which gcem to be above the 
powers of human nature. 

History is a theatre on which politics and 
morals appear in action. Youth from it receives 
those first impressions which sometimes are de- 
cisive of their future destiny. We must there- 
fore present to them the noblest models to fol- 
low, and inspire them with horror for false he- 
roism. Sovereigns and nations may derive from 
history important lessons: the historian there- 
fore*should be as inflexible as justice, of which 
he is to maintain the rights,—and as sincere as 
truth, of which he professes himself the organ. 
So august are his functions, that they ought only 
to be exercised by men of acknowledged inte- 
grity, and under the inspection of a tribunal no 
less scvere than that of the Areopagus. In a 
word, said Euclid, as‘he’concluded, the utility 
of history can only be impaired by those who 
know uot how to write it, ngr doubted of but 
by those who know not how to read it. 
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CHAP. LXVT. 


On the Proper Names in use among the Greeks. 


LATO has written a treatise in which he has 

ventured to give several etymologies of the 
names of heroes, genii, and gods! In it he has 
indulged in liberties of which this species of re- 
search is but too susceptible. Encouraged by 
his example, though less adventurous, I shall 
here give some remarks on the proper names in 
use among the Greeks. They were accidentally 
introduced in the two conversations, the sub- 
stance of which I have just related. Digressions 
of another kind having, at the same time, more 
than once directed our attention to the philo- 
sophy and death of Socrates, I obtained infore 
thation of several particulars relative to that 
philosopher, of which I shall make use in the 
following chapter. 

Proper names are’ “distinguished inte two 
kinds, simple and cofhpound, Among the for- 
mer there are some which derive their origin 
from certain relations which have been imagined 


* Plat. jn Cratyl. ti, p. 383° 
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Between such a man and such an animal; as, for 
example, Leon, the lion ; Lycos, the twolf; Mos- 
hos, the calf; Corax, the raven ; Sauros, the li- 
zard ; Batrachos, the frog 3* Alectryon, the cock, 
&c." There are also some which appear to have 
been derived from the colour of the complexion ; 
as Argos, the white; Melas, the black ; Xanthos, 
the fair ; Pyrrhos, the red.* . 

Sometimes a child receives the name of a di- 
vinity with a slight inflexion. Thus Apollonios 
is derived from Apollo; Poseidonios from Po- 
seidon, or Neptune ; Demetrios from Demeter, 
or Ceres; Athenzus from Athene, or Minerva. 

The compound names are more numerous 
than thesimple. If parents believe they have, by 
their prayers, obtained the birth of a son who is 
the hope of their family, they add to the name 
of the.protecting divinity, slightly changed, the 
word doron, or gift. And hence the names Theo- 
dorus, Diodorus, Olympiodorus, Hy patodorus, 
Herodorus,Athenodorus, Hermodorus, Hephes- 
tiodorus, Heliodorus, Asclepiodorus, Cephisodo- 
rus, &e.; that is to say, the gift of the gods, of 
Jupiter, of the god of Olympus, of the Most 
High, of Juno, of Minerva, of Mercury, of Vuk 
can, of the Sun, of > Esculapius, of the river 
Cephisus, &c. “ 

* Plin, Jib. 36. cap. 5. t. ii. p. 731.° 

* Homer. Iliad. lib. 17. v. 602. * 

* Argos is the same as Argus, Pyrrhos as Pyrrhus; the 


Latins have terminated in us tha” proper names which 
among the Greeks ended in os. 
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Some families pretend to be descended from 
the gods; and hence the names Theogenes, or 
Theagenes, born of the gods ; Diogenes, born of, 
Jupiter ; Hermogenes, born of Mercury, &e. “- 

It is an observation deserving attention, that 
the greater part of names found in Homer are 
marks of distinction. They were given in’ho- 
nour of the qualities most esteemed in the heroic 
ages, as valour, strength, swiftness, prudence, 
and other virtues. From the word polemos, 
which signifies war, have been formed, Tlepo- 
Jemus,' that is, able to support the labours of war ;* 
and Archeptolemus,' or able to direct the labours 
of war. 

. By. adding to the word mache, or battle, cer- 
tain prepositions, and different parts of speech, 
which may modify the sense ina manner always 
honourable, are composed the names Amphi- 
machus, Antimachus, Promachus, Telemachus. 
Proceeding in the same manner with the word 
henorea, strength, or intrepidity, we have Aga 
penor, he who esteems valour ;" Agenor,.he who 
directs it ; Prothaenor, the first for courage :? and 
a-number of others, as Alegenor, Antenor, Ele- 
phenor, Euchenog, Pesenor, Hypsenor, Hypere-~ 
nor, &c. From the woid damao, I tame, or con- 

fo 
* Homer. Iliad. ‘lib. 2. v. 657. 
* Etymol. Magn. in Tay. 


? Homer. Iliad. lib. 8. v. 128. a: 
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quer, ‘are~-formed Demastor,.-Amphidamas, 
Chersidamas, Iphidamas, Polydamas, &c. 

. From.thoos, swift, are derived the names Arei- 
throos, Alcathoos, Panthoos, Pirithoos,&c. From. 
noos, mind or intelligence, Astynoos, Arsinoos, 
Autonoos, Iphinoos, &c. From medos, counsel, 
Agamedes, Eumedes, Lycomedes, Perimedes, 
Thrasymedes. From cleos, glory, Amphicles, 
Agacles, Bathycles, Doriclos, Echeclos, Iphiclos, 
Patroclus, Cleobulus, &c. 

It hence follows that several individuals had 
then two: names;° that which their parents-had 
given them, and that which they had merited 
by their actions ; but the latter soon caused the 
former to be forgotten. 

The titles of honour which I have mentioned, 
and many others that I omit, as Ormenos,” the 
impetuous, Asteropeos,? the thunderer, were trans- 
mitted to the children, to remind them of, and 
incite them to imitate, the great actions of their 
fathers." 

These names still subsist ; and, as they have 
passed into the different classes of citizens, they 
impose no obligation ; there sometimes evenre- 
sults a singular contrast between their significa- 
tions and the condition’ or character of those 
who have received them in their infancy. 

*ustath. in Iliad. lib. 1. t. i. p. 124 Id. in Hib. 2. p. 351. 


» Homer. Iliad. lib. 8. v. 274, Id. ibid. Jib. 17. v. 217. 
__* Eustath. in iad, t. ii. p. 650. Mn. 35. Schol. Hom. in 
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A Persian, who founded all his merit on the 
lustre of his name, came to Athens ; I had been 
acquainted with him at Susa, and took him with, 
me into the forum, We took our seats near se- 
veral Athenians who were engaged in conver- 
sation.. He asked me their names, and requested 
me to explain their meaning to him. The first, 
said I, is called Eudoxus, that isto say, wlustrious 
or honourable. Immediately my friend the Per- 
sian made a profound reverence to Eudoxus. 
The second, continned I, is named Polycletus, 
which signifies very celebrated—enother reve- 
rence still more profound. No doubt, said he 
to me, these two excellent persons are at the 
head of the republic. No such thing, replied I, 
they are of the lower class of people, and scarcely 
known. The third, who seems so weak, is called 
Agasthenes, or perhaps Megasthenes, the strong, 
or rather very strong. The fourth, who is so 
corpulent and unwieldy, is named Prothoos, a 
word which signifies light of foot, he who passes 
others in the race. The fifth, who appears so 
gloomy and melancholy, is named Epichares, the 
cheerful. And the sixth? said the Persian impa- 
tiently.—The sixth is Sostratus, or the saviour 
of the army.—He has thet had the command of 
troops ?—No, he has rever served. The seventh, 
who is called Clitomachus, #Hlustrious warnior, 
has constantly fled_at the approach of the ene- 
my, and has been_ branded with infamy. The 
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eighth is named Diczeus,’ the just.—Indeed | 
Indeed he is the most notorious knave existing. 

.The name of the ninth is Evelthon, or the wel- 
came.'—My friend now abruptly rising, said to 
me, These people dishonour their names. But 
at least, replied I, it must be confessed that their 
narhes do not inspire them with vanity. 

We find scarcely any degrading names in Ho- 
mer. “They are much more common at present, 
but considerably less so than might be expected 
among a people who are so ready to perceive 
and remark any kind of ridiculousness or defect. 


* Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 65. Marmor. Noiatel. 
* Herodot. lib. 4. cap. 162. 
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CHAP. LXVIL ‘e 


Socrates. 


GOCRATES was the son of a sculptor named 

Sophroniscus.* He quitted the occupation of 
his father, after having followed it some time, 
and with success.** His mother Phenarete ex- 
ercised the profession of a midwife.’ 

Those beautiful proportions and elegant forms 
which the marble receives from the chisel sug- 
gested to him the first idea of perfection: and, 
this idea gradually becoming more exalted, he 
was convinced, that throughout the universe a 
general harmony between all its parts ought to 
prevail; and in mana just relation between his 
actions and his dutics. 

To expand these first conceptions, he exerted 
in every kind of study the ardour and inflexible 
pertinacity of a powerful mind, eager to obtain 
instruction. The cxamination of nature,’ the 

* Plat. in Alcib. 1. t. ii, po13% Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 18. 

* Diog. Laért. ibid. § 19. Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 22, p.53; 
lib. 9. cap. 35. p.782.  Su€d. in Zuxgar. 

* The statues of the three Graces, at the gate of the cita- 
del of Athens, were tke work of Socrates: they were veiled 
as they were then usually represented (Pausan. ibid.) 


y Plat. in Theat. t. i. p. 149. 
Id. in Phaedon. t. iv. 96. 5 
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accurate sciences,* and the agreeable arts, by 
turns engaged his attention. 
. He lived at a time when the human mind 
seemed every day to discover new sources of 
knowledge. Two classes of men had undertaken 
the care of collecting and diffusing science: the 
phifosophers, the greater part of whom passed 
their lives in meditating on the formation of 
the universe, and the essence of beings ; and the 
sophists, who, possessed of a few superficial no- 
tions and an ostentatious eloquence, amused 
their hearers with discourses on every subject of 
morals and politics, without elucidatinggany. 
Socrates frequented the conversation and lec- 
tures of both; he admired their talents, and 
derived information from their errors. During 
his attendance on the former, he perceived that 
the farther he advanced, the more the darkness 
thickened around him ; and was convinced that 
Nature, who so readily grants us the knowledge 
really necessary to us, requires that which is of 
less utility to be extorted from her, and rigo- 
rously denies that which would only tend to sa- 
tisfy a restless curiosity. Thus, judging of the 
importance of the different kinds of science by 
the degree of evidenc? or obscurity with which 
they are accompanied, le determined: to re- 
nounce the study of first causes, and to reject 


* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 814. * 
* Plat. in Mei. t. ii. p.96. Diog Laért. lib. 2. § 19. 
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those abstract theories which serve only to tor- 
ment or mislead the mind. 

If he considered the meditations of the philo-. 
sophers as useless, the sophists appeared to him 
much more dangerous ; since, by defending at 

pleasure every: opinion without adopting any, 

they introduced the licentiousness of doubt into 
the truths most essential to the tranquillity of 
society. 

From his ineffectual researches, he concluded 
that the only knowledge necessary to men is that 
of their duties, and the only occupation worthy 
of a phjlosopher that of instructing mankind in 
these duties; and, subjecting to the examination 
of reason the relations which exist between us, 
and the gods, and our fellow-creatures, he con- 
fined himself to that simple theology which nu- 
merous nations had peaceably followed during 
a long course of ages. 

The supreme Wisdom preserves the universe 
which it has formed in an eternal youth ;* and 
though invisible in itself, is resplendently mani- 
fested inthe wonders it operates. The godsextend 
their providence over all nature; and, present 
in every place, see and hear all thi.gs.° Among 
the infinite number of beitigs which are the work 
of their hands, man,“distinguished from other 
animals by eminent qualities, and especially by an 

© Xenoph. Mem. lib( 1. p. 710; lib. 4. p. 815. Dig. 
Laért. lib.2.§ 21. * me 


* Zenoph. Cyrop. Sib. s. p- 237. Id. Memor. lib, I. p. 802. 
* Id. Memor, lib. 1. p. 711 et 728. 
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understanding capable of conceiving.the idea of 
the Deity, man was ever the object of their 
love-and predilection.’ . They speak to dim, in- 
“cessantly. by those ‘sovereign laws which. they 
have engrayen on-his heart—* Adore the gods; 
honour your parents; do good to those who de 
good to you.”* They speak to him likewise by 
their oracles, distributed over the earth,,and by 
a multitude of prodigies and presages which are 
andications of their will? 
“Let us no longer, then, complain of their si- 
lence, nor, allege that they are too .exalted: 4p. - 
stoop to. our feebleness.'. If their power raises 
them above us, their goodness brings them 
nearer tous. But what do they require? The 
worship established in each country ;* prayers 
which. shall be confined to solicit, in general; 
their. protection; and sacrifices in which the 
purity of the heart is more essential than the 
magnificence of the offerings: we must renounce 
life. if the sacrifices of wicked men were mare 
agreeable to them than those of. the. virtuous.’ 
They require still more, that we should honour 
and obey them; and to be useful to society is so 
obey them.” The statesman,.whose object is 


oo 
-_.* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p.7@7; lib. 4. p. 800 et #02. 
Plat. in Phaedon. t.i. p. 62. : # 
* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 807 et 898. 
* Id. ibids lib. 1. p.708 et 7095 lib. 4. p. 809. 
* Td. ibid. lib. 1. p.728. * Ids ibid. lib-#. p. 803, 
"Id, ibid, lib.a. ps 722. ® Id. ibid. lib. 4. p. sag. 
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the. good of the people ; the labourer, who ren- 
ders the earth more fertile; and all those who, 
from. a.desire.to please the gods, faithfully dis+ 
charge their duties, render to the divine beirigs 
the most noble worship ;" but this must be con- 
tinal; for their favours.are only the reward of 
fervent piety, accompanied with confidence. 
Let us undertake nothing of moment, without 
consulting them; let us do nothing contrary to 
their commands ;? and Jet us ever bear in mind, 
that the presence of the gods enlightens and fills 
the most obscure and the most solitary ’places,* 
Socrates never explained. his opinion on the 
nature ofthe Deity, but. he always clearly ex- 
pressed::it-en his existeace: and providence ; 
truths of which he was intimately convinced, and 
the only ones to which it was possible and of - 
importance to attain. He acknowledged one 
God, the creator and preserver of the universe ;' 
and under him inferior deities, formed by his 
_ hands, invested. with a portion of his authority, 
and worthy.of our veneration. Penetrated with 
the most awful respect for the Sovereign Being, 
he every. where prostrated himself before him; 
and every where. honoured the subordinate di- 
vinities, by whatever name they were invoked, 
provided that no human frailties were attributed 
* Xenoph. Memar. lib. 3. p.780. .° Id. ibid. lib. 4. p.803. 


° Id. ibid. lib. 1. p.709. + Id. ibid. Lib. 1. p.728. 
* Cudw. Syst. Intellect. cap.4. § 23. Bruek. Histor Philos. 
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te them, that their worship was free from saper- 
stitions, by which it must be disfigured’; and 
that religion were divested:of those fables whitch 
the philosophy of Pythagoras ‘and Empedocles 
appeared to authorise." Ceremonies may vary 
among different nations; but they ought all to 
be authorised by the laws, and to be sd ded 
nied by the purity of intention. 
He did not inquire into the origin of the évil 
“which prevails in the moral as well as in the na- 
tural world: but he was acquainted with ‘the 
good and evil whiely are: the.causes of the tra 
pitiess: arid: unhappiness of mah; sntbon this 
knowledge he founded his system of morality. 
The true good is permanent and unalterable ; 
it fills without fatiguing the soul, and- inspires 
it with profound tranquillity for the present, sid 
absolute security for the future. It consists not, 
therefore, in the enjoyment of pleasures, power, 
health, riches, and honours; these advantages 
and all those Which miost excite our desires, aré 
not good ifi themselrés, siridd they may be pro- 
fitable or hurtful, according to the use which #8 
made of them, or the effects which they natt 
rally produce: some of them™iré accortpaniad 
by the most painful sensations, and others‘ fol: 
lowed by disgust and anus’ 3 dl are destroyed 
* Plut. de Gen: Sder: t. ik p. 580." ; 
*Xenoph. Metnot. lib. 4. p. 803. > 


* Plat. in-Mete tof: p: 88. __ Seno Memdt. lib. 9. pe777; 
Hb. 4. Pp. 798. 
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as:soon as they are abused, and we cease ta.ebe 
joy when we fear to lose them. 

‘Our ideas of the evils which we dread are, 
not more just: there are some of them, as dis- 
grace, sickness, and poverty, which,” notwith- 
standing the: terror they inspire, sometimes 
bring with them more real advantages than “ho- 
nours, riches, and health." 

Thus, placed amid objects of the ature of. 
which we are ignorant, our fluctuating and un-* 
certain minds can only discern, by a dim light, 
‘what is good or evil, just or unjust, honourable 
or disgraceful ;* and.as all our actions are the 
effect of choice, and as this choice is the more 
bliad the more .it is important, we.are-inces- 
santly in danger of falling into the snares by 
which we are surrounded. Hence so many con- 
tradictions in our. conduct, such instability in 
our virtues, and so many systems of happiness 
which prove to be without foundation. 

Yet have the gods granted us a guide to con- 
duct us through these uncertain paths. ‘This 
guide is wisdom; which is the greatest good, 
as. ignorance is the greatest evil” Wisdom is 
enlightened reason,” which, divesting the objects 
of our hopes and fears Of their false colours, 
shows them to us sucifas they are in themselvcs, 

* Xenoph. Memor, fib. 4. p. 793-et 799. 


* Plat. in Alcib. t. ig. 117. Id, in Protag. t. i. p. 357. 
¥ Jd. in Euthyd. t. i. p. 281. . Dieg. Laért lib. 2. § 31. 
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fixes our unsettled judgements, antidetermines 
our will by the sole force of evidence: 
_The-man who is guided by this resplen@ent 
ahd-pure light is just, because he is convineed 
that it’ ‘his interest to obey the laws, and to 
do no injury to any one ;* he is fragal and tem- 
perate, becausc he clearly perceives that exces- 
sive indulgence in pleasure is followed by. the 
_ loss of health, reputation, and fortune ;° he pos- 
sesscs truc courage, because he knows danger, 
and the necessity of braving it. His other vir- 
tues flow from the same principle, or rather 
they are only wisdom applied to the: different 
circumstances of life.* 

It hence follows that all virtue is a science 
which is extended by exercise and meditation ;° 
and. all vice an error; which, from. it#‘nature 
muist* produce all other vices.‘ 

This principle, still disputed among the phi- 
losophers, found opponents in the time of So= 
erates. It was objected that we have reason to 
complain of our weakness, but not of our igno- 
rance; and that if we commit evil, it is not for 
want of knowing it to be such.# You know it 
not, answered he; you would carefully shunt, 

, iad 2 

* Xenoph. Memor, lib. 4. p. 803, 805, $06. 

* Plat. m Protag. t. i. p. 353. * Xenoph. ibid. p. 812. 

“Id. lib. 3. p.773; lib. 4 p.si2. . 

© 1d. ibid. tib. 2. p.754.  Aristot.:de Mor. hb. 6. gap. 13, 
t. it. p. 82. Id. Magn. Moral. lib. &. cap. 1. t. ii p. 145. 


> * Plat. in Eughydem. t. i. p. 281. Id. in Protag. p. 357. 
5 Plat. in Protag. t. i. p. 852,00 > | 
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if-you considered it as evil:" but you prefer it 
to good, because it appears to you a still greater 
good, © , ; 

It was replied: We condemn this preference 
which we give.to it, both before andsafter we 
are betrayed into it ;' but there are moments in 
which the allurements of pleasure induce us to 
forget our principles, and slut our eyes to the 
consequences.* In fact, after all, how is it pos- 
sible that we sheuld vanquish those passions 
which enslave us in despite of ourselves? 

¥f you are slaves, replied Socrates, you ought 
no longer to imagine yourselves virtuous, or, 
by consequence, to expect happiness. Wisdom, 
which'can aldne bestow the latter, makes her 
voice be heard only by men who are free, or 
who labour to become so.'_ To restore to you 
your liberty, she requires the sacrifice of those 
wants which were not given to you by nature. 
In proportion as you shall delight in and medi- 
tate on her lessons, you shall with ease shake off 
every yoke which can disturb or obscure the 
mind; for it is not the tyranny of the passions 
which is to be feared, but that of ignorance, 
which delivers yoa into their hands by exag- 
gerating their power: destroy the empire of the 
latter, and you will gee those illusions which 

"Id. ibid. p. 358. Id. in Men. t. ii. p. 7. 

; Aristot, de Mor. lib. 7. cap. 3. t. ii, p. 80. 


~* Plat. in Protag, p. 352 et 356. ~ 
Xenoph, Memor*lib. 4. p. 808. 
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dazzle -you,.and those confused.and unstable 
opinions which you have mistaken for pringiples, 
instantly disappear. Then ghall the splendor 
and beauty of virtue make such an impression 
on our sotls, that they shall no longer be able 
to resist the sovereign charm by which they are 
attracted; then may it indeed be said that we 
have it not in our power to be wicked," because 
it will:no longer be possible that we should pre- 
fer evil to good, nor even a smaller.advantage 
to a greater." a 

Intimately convinced of this doctrine, Suoraten 
conceived the extraordinary and noble design 
of dissipating, if it were not too late, the errors 
and prejudices which arc the unhappiness and 
disgrace of human nature. A simple individual, 
without rank, authority, or any interested view, 
was seon to ‘undertake the dangerous and diflii- 
cult task of instructing mankind, and conduct+ 
ing them to virtue by truth; he was seen to 
dedicate every moment of his life to this glori-. 
ous ministry, to discharge. it with all the. zeal 
and moderation which an enlightened love.of 
the .public good inspires, and to support, as 
much as was in his power, the declining autho- 
rity of the laws and of manners. 

Socrates never sought t take a part inthe ad- 
ministration of public affairs; he had more 


™ Aristot. Magn. Mor. lib. 1. t. Ti. cap. 9. p. 153, 
4 Plat. in Protag. t.i. p, 358. Ig. in Men. p.77.. 
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noble functions to fulfil. By forming goed ci 
tizens, said -he, I more eflectually render.to my 
country the service which I owe to it? 

As lie wished not to make public his plans‘of 
reform, nor to precipitate their execution, he 
composed-no works, nor did he affect.to collect 
his. hearers around him at stated times,’ But in 
the squares and public walks, in select com- 
panies, and among the lower ranks of people," 
he took advantage of the least opportunity to 
instruct in their true interests, the magistrate, 
the artisan, and the labourer: in a word, all 
his brethren, — for in this light he viewed ali 
mankind.'* The conversation, at first, only 
turned on indifferent things ; but. by. degrees, 
and without their perceiving it, he induced them 
to give him an account of their conduct; ‘and 
the greater part learned with surprise that, in 
each condition, happiness consists in being a 
good parent, a good friend, and a good citizen.’ 

Socrates did not flatter himself that his doc- 
trincs would be approved by the Athenians 
~while the Peloponnesian war agitated all minds, 


* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 732. 

* Plut. An Seni, &ct. ii. p. 796, 

° Xenoph. Memor. lib. 7 704, Plat. in Apol. t. i, p-t7. 

* Plut, de Esil. t. ii. p- Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 5. cap. 37. 
t. ii, p. 392. : ‘ 

* Socrates said, I am a citizen of the world (Cieer. ibid.) ; 
Aristippus, [ am a stfanger every where (Xenoph. Memor. 
lib. 2. p.736): these two expressions suffice to characterise 
the master and the disciple. 


* Plat. in Lach. t. if. p 187. 
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and was the,cause of the most-extreme licen- 
tiousness ; but he presumed that their ghildren, 
smore docile, would transmit them. to thv.suc- 
cécding generation. - 
‘Fhese he attracted to himself by the chara 
of. his conversation, and sometimes by becoming 
a companion in their pleasures, without parti- 
cipating in their excesses. One of thesc.youths, 
named Aischines, after having heard him dis- 
course, exclaimed—* Socrates, I am poor, but 
I give myself to you without reserve.” You 
know not,” answered Socrates,..: what a noble 
present you have made me.”:' His first care was 
to discover their truce character. He assisted 
them by his questions to explain their own 
ideas, and compelled them by his answers to 
reject them: More accurate definitions gradu- 
ally dispelled the false light they had. received 
in their earlier education, and doubts acutely 
started redoubled their inquietude and curio- 
sity ;" for his art .consisted in always bringing 
them to that point at which they could neither 
endure their ignorance nor their weakness. 
Many, being unable to undergo this trial, and 
blushing at their situation, witheut having the 
fortitude to extricate themselves from it, for- 
sook Socrates, who was not eager to recal them." 
Others learned from their humiliation to distrust 


' Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 34. * - 
“Xenoph, Memor. lib. 4, p. 795.4 * Wd. ibid. p.799. 
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themselves, and from that instant he ceased to. 
spread snares for ‘their: vanity:” he spoke to 
them neither with the severity of a censor, nor 
the haughtiness of a sophist; he dealt not i 
harsh reproaches or importunate complaints ; 
his: discourse was the language of reason and 
friendship, in the mouth of virtue. 

“He laboured to form their minds, because 
each precept ought to have its principle; and 
exercised them in dialectics, that they might be 
enabled to combat against the sophisms of plea- 
sure and the passions.” 

Never was any man less susceptible of jee- 
leusy. If his disciples wished to obtain a slight 
tincture of the sciences, he directed: them to 
masters whom he believed more capable ta in- 
struct them than himsclf;* or, if they desired 
to frequent other schools, furnished. them with 
recommendations to the philosophers to whom 
they gave the preference.’ 

Ilis lessons were only familiar cony ctaall orig: 
the subject of which was suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of the momcnt. Sometimes he read 
to his scholars the writings of the sages who had 
preceded him:s We repeatedly read them, be- 
cause he knew that to perSevere in the love -of 

¥ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 800. 

“Ad. ibid. p.810. 4 * Yd. ibid. p. SF4. 


® Plat. in Thewt. t. i. p. 151. Epict. Enchir. cap. 46. 
Arrian. in Epict. lib. 3. elp.5. Simpl. in Epict. p. 311. 
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virtue it is often necessary to~be- ¢onvinced 
anew of those truths of which we have before 
-been persuaded. Sometimes he discussdéd «the 
nature of. justice, knowledge, and the -trne 
good:‘ then would he exclaim—“ Detested: be’ 
the memory of him who first dared to make-a 
distinction between what.is just and what is 
uséful!”*-— At other times he pointed out to 
them, more at length, the relations that connect 
men with each other, and those between them 
and the objects by which they are surrounded 
Submission to the will of parents, however rigtd 
they may be; and still more implicit submission 
to the commands of our country, however ses 
yere;* equality of mind in adversity and pros- 
perity ;* the obligation men are under to- render 
themselves useful to other men, and thenecessity 
that they-should continually be in a state of wars 
fare against their own passions, and in a state 
of peace towards the passions of others; these 
were the. points of doctrine which Socrates ex- 
plained with equal perspicuity and precision. 

Hence his discourses contained the elucida- 
tion of a-multitude of ideas novel to his hearers, 
and abounded-with maxims stmilar to the fok 
lowing, taken at ratdom from among ‘many 

S 

“Xenoph. Memor. Plat. passim. 

* Cic. de Leg. libs 1. cap. 12. t. iiip. 126. Id. de Offic. 
lib. 3. cap. 3, p. 259. . 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p.794. > 


* Plat. in Crit®t. i. p.51. td. in Byotag. p. $46. Xenoph. 


Memor, lib. 2. p. 741. * —» Stob. Serm. 147, p234.° » 
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ethers which are still remembered’; such as, 
that the fewer our wants the nearer we ap- 
proach to the divine nature ;‘ that idleness de-- 
grades, and not labour;* that a look of com- 
placence on beauty introduces a mortal poison 
into the heart ;* that the glory of the sage con- 
sists in being virtuous without affecting to ap- 
pear so, and his pleasure in becoming still more 
virtuous from day to day ;" that it is better to 
die with honour than to live in ignominy; that 
we ought never to render evil for evil ;* and, to 
conclude with one of those alarming traths on 
which he most frequently insisted, that it is the 
greatest of impostures to pretend to govern and 
conduct men: without possessing the requisite 
abilities.” 

And, in fact, how was it possible that the pre- 
sumption of ignorance should not have disgusted - 
him who, after all his labours, and the know- 
ledge to which he had attained, believed he had 
scarcely acquired the right of confessing that he 
knew nothing’—he who beheld in the state the 
most important places obtained by intrigue, and 
confided to persons without knowledge or pro- 
bity ; 1n society and private families every prin- 
ciple obscured, and every’ duty misunderstood ; 
and, among the youtfi of Athens, haughty and 


i Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 731. * Id. ibid, p.720. 
id. ibid. p. 724.0 5 ™ Jd. ibid, p, 730 et 732, 
* Plat. in Crit.4. i p. 49. ° Xeneph. ibid. p. 732. 


* Plat. Apol. t.i, p.21. Id. itt Theat. t. i. p. 157. 
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frivolous minds, whose arrogant ‘claims knew 
no bounds, and whose i imeapactty cats their 
«pride? ee : : wi date 
-Socrates, ever: attentive to desma: the. high 
opinien:-which the latter entertained of them- 
selves,’ read in the heart of Alcibiades the de- 
siré of being soon at the head of the republic, 
and in. that of Critias the ambition one day to 
subject it. Both, distinguished by. their birth 
and riches, sought to obtain knowledge, that 
they might afterwards make an ostentatious dis- 
play of it before the people.’ But the fernver 
was the most dangerous, because he joined to 
these advantages the most amiable quatities, 
Socrates, after having obtained his confidence, 
forced him to confess, with tears, sometimes his 
ignorance, and sometimes his vanity; and in 
- this confusion of sentiments the disciple declared 
that he could neither be happy with such:a 
“master, nor without such a friend. To avoid 
the force of his arguments, Alcibiades and Cri- 
tias at length determined to shun his presence. 
Suceess less splendid, but more durable, 
though it. could net console him for this loss, 
recompensed his labours. Towdissuade from en- 
gaging in public employments such of his dis 
ciples as had not yet acquired sufficient experi- 
ence to discharge them properly,‘ and to induce 


4’ Xenoph. Mem. lib. 4. p.791. 1 Id. ibid. lib. 1. p. 713. 
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ethers who. declined them from indifference ot 
. Modesty to accept them;;* to recéncile his pupils 
and his friends when divisions had taken place- © 
among them* to restore tranquillity to their 
families, and order to ‘their affairs ;” to render 
them more religious; more just, and more tem- 
perate’—such were the effects of that thild per- 
stasion which he instilled into the minds* of all 
who conversed with him’ and such the plea- 
sures which transported his beneficent heart. 

These salutary effects were, however, less to 
be ascribed to his lessons than to his example.” 
The following observations will show that it 
was difficult for any one to frequent his com- 
pany without becoming better. Thowgh-born 
with the strongest inclination to vice, his whole 
life was the most exemplary model of virtwe. 
It was with difficulty that he obtained the vici 
tory over the violence of his disposition, whe- 
ther because this defect is the most difficult tp 
correct, or because it is that which we most 
easily excuse, in ourselves. But at length his 
patience became invincible. The ill temper of 
Xanthippe his wife could not disturb the tran- 

* Xenoph. Memor: ib. 3.°p. 374,  Diog. Laért. lib. 2, 
9 xemoph. ibid. lib. 2. p. 743. 

Id. ibid. p. 741 et 755. : 

* Id. ibid, lib. 1. p.211; lib. 4. p. 803 et 808, 


* Id, ibid. p. 713; lib. 4. p. $14. Lucian. in Damonact. 
iL th. 375. £ 
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quillity of- his mind‘ nor the serenity of his 
brows.’ He lifted his hand to strike his slave 
a—“Ah!? said he, “if I were not angry !”. and 

did not strike him.’ He had. requested chis 
friends. to tell him when they perceived any al- 
teration in his countenance or voice. | ‘ 

Though he was very poor, he received no sa- 
lary for his instructions," and never--accepted 
the: offers of his disciples. Some rich indivi 
duals of Greece wished to prevail on him to 
live with them,' but he refused ; and when Ar- 
chelaus king of Macedon offcred him an esta- 
blishment at his court, he refused him: likewise, 
alleging. that it was not in his power to rctuta 
benefit for benefit.* 

He was not, however, negligent of his exter- 
nal appearance, though this bore the-marks-of 

the mediocrity of his fortune. His cleanlines3 

resulted from those ideas of order and decency 
which goyerned all his actions; and the eare 
which he took of his health, from his desire ta 
preserve his mind free and tranquil.’ . 

In those repasts in which, pleasure sometimes 


* Xenoph. in Conviy. p. 876. Diogs Laért. lib. 2. § 50. - 

© Cicer. de Offic. lib. 1. cap. 26. t. it. p. 203. Aélian. Var. 
Hist. lib. 0. cap. 7. 

£ Senec. de hd, lib. 1. cap. 1b. 

§ |d. ibid. Jib. 2. cap. 15. : 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 712 et?729. Plat. Apol: t. 1. 
p. 19. Diog. Laért. lib. is 427. ‘Td: ibid. § 25. 

* Senec. de Benef. lib. 5. cap. 6. “Diog. Laért. ibid. 

* Nenoph. Memor. lib. 1..p.712. » Diog. Laéet. lib. 2. 4 29: 
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_procecds to licentiousness, his friends admired 
his frugality," and in ‘his conduct his enemies 
revered the purity of his manners,” 223 r 

He made several campaigns, in all of whieh 
he gave noble examples of courage and obe- 
dience. “He had long hardened himself against 
all the wants of nature and the inclemency of 
the seasons ;? and at the siege of Potideea, when 
the severe cold kept the troops under their 
tents, he, without taking any precaution, still 
appeared in the same dress which he wore at 
every other time, and was scen to walk bare- 
footed on the icc’ The soldiers imagined that 
he intended to insult their cficminacy, but he 
would haye done the same had no person, seen 
him. ; 

At the same siege, during a sally which the 
garrison made, having found Alcibiades covered 
with wounds, he snatched him from the hands 
of the enemy; and some time after procured the 
prize of bravery to be decrecd to him, which he 
had himself merited.’ ; 

At the battle of Dglium he was among the last 
who retired, by the side of the general, whom he 
assisted with his advice, marching slowly, and 

e 


™ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 149.723, Diog. Laért. lib. 2, § 27. 

* Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p- 724, 

° Id. ibid. p.711 et 729, 

® Plat. in Conviv. t. iii, p. 220. 

‘Id, ibid. = Plut. in Alcib. t. i, Pe 194. Diog. Laért, 
lib. 2. 5 23. : Ps = 
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fighting ashe retreated: till perceiving the 
youth Xenophon, exhausted with fatigue, and 
thrown from his horse, he took, him on his 
shoulders, and conveyed him to a place .of 
safety.’ Laches, his general, afterwards de- 
clared, that victory must have been certain if 
every ‘soldier had behaved like Socrates," 

This courage did not forsake him on ocea- 
sions perhaps still more perilous. Having been: 
raised by lot to the rank of senator, he pre- 
sided, in virtue of his office, with some other 
members of the senate, in the assembly of the 
people. The business before them was an ac- 
cusation against some generals who had gained 
a signal victory. A sentence was proposed no 
less defective from its irregularity than oppres- 
sive of innocence. The multitude kindled intg 

#a rage at the least contradiction, and demanded 
that all who opposed the proceedings should 
be placed among the number of the accused. 
The- other presidents were intimidated, and 
gave their approbation to the decree. Socrates 
alone, intrepid in the midst of clamours and 
menaces, protested that, having taken an oath 
to judge conformably to th: laws, nothing 
should induce him to violate it, nor did he 
violate it. 


* Plat.in Conviv. t. iii. p. 221. Stra. lib. 9. p. 403. Diog. 


Laért. in Socrat. § 22. * Plat.in Lach. t. ii. p. 181. 
« Xenoph. Hist, Grae. i. bib.1. p.440. 1d. Memos. lib. L. 
p. 7113 lib. 4 p. 803. . 
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Socrates frequently jested on the resemblance 
of his features to those which.were attributed 
to the god Silenus." He had a pleasing and, 
lively wit, equal strength and solidity of cha- 
racter, and a peculiar talent for rendering the 
truth manifest and interesting. His discourse 
was without ornament, but frequently ‘pos- 
sessed elevation, and always precision in the 
terms, and connexion and propriety of ideas. 
He ‘affirmed, that he had reccived lessons in 
rhetoric from Aspasia,* by which he no doubt 
meaned that he had learned from her to express 
himself more gracefully. He was intimately 
acquainted with that celebrated woman, and 
with Pericles, Euripides, and the most.distin- 
guished men of his age: ‘but his diciples were 
always his real friends; by them he was 
adored :” and I have seen some of them who,: 
long after his death, manifested the tenderest 
emotions whenever they recalled him to mind. 

In his conversations with his pupils and 
friends he frequently spoke of a genius which 
had attended him from his infancy,” and whose 
inspirations never urged him to any undertak- 
ing, but frequently restrained him when on the 


* Plat. in Conviv. p. 383. Id. in Theat. t. ip. 143. Id. 
in Conviv. t. iii. p. 215. 

* Plat. in Menex. t. ii. p. 235. ; 

¥ Xenoph. Memor. Jib. 1. p. 731; lib. 2. p. 746 et 752; 
lib. 4. p. 817. Lucian. in Damonact. t. ii. ». 379. 

* Plat. in Theag. t. i. p. 128.- 
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point of executing his intention?” If he con- 
sulted his morfitor concerning an¥ project, the: 
issue of which would have proved unfortunate, 
He heard a secreti¥oice; but if the event were: 
to be’ prosperous, the: genius was silent... One 
of ,his disciples, astonished at a ‘language so 
unusual; pressed him’ to explain. more clearly 
the nature of this divine voice; but:he received 
no answer.” Another made inquiry concern- 
ing the same subject at the oracle of Tropho- 
nius; but his curiosity was not better satisfied.” 
Would Socrates have left their doubts unre. 
solved had he meaned nothing more’ by his 
genius than that consummate prudence which 
was the result of his experience? - Did he wish 
to lead them into error, and gain their -admi- 
ration and reverence ‘by exhibiting himself to 
them as an inspired’ man? No, answered Xe- 
nophon, to whom I. orie day proposed these 
questions. - Socrates never disguised the truth ; 
he was totally incapable of such deceit; he was 
neither so vain nor so simple as to give mere 
conjectures for true predictions ; he was him« 
self persuaded ; and when he spoke to us in the 
name of his genius, if was because he internally 
felt its secret influence.* . 

> Plat. in Theag. t. i. p. 128. -Id. in Phuedr. t. iii. p. 249. 
Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. cap. 54. t. iii, p. 45. 

> Plat. de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 588. ~ 


"Id. ibid. p. 290. x 
" Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. $703. ” 
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Another disciple of Socrates, named Simmias, 
with whom I was acquainted &t Thebes, af- 
firmed, that his master, convinced that the gods 
do not render themselves visible to mortals, dié- 
regarded all the stories that were told. him of 
apparitions; but that he listened to, and que- 
stioned with the most serious attention, those 
who imagined they had heard within them the 
accents. of a divine voice. 

If to these express testimonies we add that 
Socrates, to the day of his death, declared that 


. 


the gods had sometimes deigned to communi- ~ 


, cate to him a portion of their prescience ;‘ that 
he, as well as his disciples, related many of his 
predictions which had been verified biy the 
event ;* that some of these were much spoken 
of at Athens, and that he never attempted to 
contradict the reports that were current con- 
cerning them ;* we shall no longer be able to 
doubt that he wished to be understood in the 
hteral and express meaning of his words, when, 
speaking of his genius, he asserted that he had 
felt within him what perhaps no other person 
had ever experienced: 

By examining his principles and his conduct, 
we may perccive by what steps he arrived at a 

* Plut. de Gen. Socr. t. ii. p. 588. 

‘ Plut. Apoll. t. i. p. 31. Diog. Laért. ib. 2. § 92. 


* Xenoph. Apol. p. 703. Plut. de Gen. Socr. p. 581. 
FElian. Var. Hist. lib. & cap. 1. + PL ihid. 
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belief that he had attained to such a privilege. 
Attached to the prevailing religion of his timé, 
she ‘thought, conformably to the ancient tra- 
ditions adopted by the philosophers, that the 
gods, commiserating the wants, and moved by 
the prayers of the virtuous man, on certain oc- 
caSions, by various signs, made known to him 
future events.’ In consequence of this idea 
he sometimes exhorted his disciples to conbult 
the oracles, and sometimes to apply themselves 
to the study of divination ;" while he himself, 
adopting the prevalent opinion of his age," .at- 
tentively observed his dreams, and obeyed them 
as the immediate notices of heaven.’ Nor was 
this all: frequently he continued whole hours 
’ absorbed in meditation ; during which time his 
mind, disengaged from the senses, was elevated 
imperceptibly to the source of duties, and of 
virtues. But it is difficult to continue a long 
time, as it were, beneath the eye of the Divi- 
nity, without venturing to interrogate him, 
listening to his answers, and becoming familiar 
with those illusions which a violent agitation 
of mind frequently produces. Ought we then 
to be surprised if Socrates sometimes mistook 
his presentiments fer divine inspirations, and 


* Cicer. de Divin. lib. 1. cap. 3 et 43. 

1 Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 723. 

” Id. ibid. lib.4. p. 815. 

» Aristot. deDivin. cap. 1. t. i. p. 697. 

° Plat. in Crit.t. i p.46 Id. B Phedon. p. 61. “Cicer. 
de Divin. lib. 1. cap. 25. t. iii. p. 22. 
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ascribed to a acelin cause the effects of 
prudence or of. chance? :>+s : 

Nevertheless: we. find, in the histery. of is F 
life, facts which might lead. us.to suspect the 
integrity..of his intentions, ..) What indeed can 
we thinkof :a.man who, »when followed by his 
disciples, .suddenly stops,- remains :dong  @b- 
sorbed in thought, hears the voice of his genins, 
and advises: to .take another road, though no 
real; danger threatens them. should they con- 
tinue in that in.which they are?!*— 2 + j 

I shall: adduce. a second’ example. . At: the 
‘siege of Potidea he was seen, from the dawn 
of day, standing -without ‘his tent, motionless, 
wrapped. in profound. meditation, :pud exposed 
tothe burning rays of the sun; for’it was in — 
summer. The soldiers gathered round him, and 
showed .him to each other. with admiration. 
In the evening, some of them detérmined :to 
watch him all: night. He continued in. the 
same posture till the following day, when he 
rendered his homage to.the sun,.and quietly 
retired. to his tent.? 

Did he mean to exhibit ikengalt” to be gazed 
upon by the army,? Was it possible that. his 


? Plut. de Gen. Socr. t. ii, p+580. 

* Some of his disciples continued their way, notwith- 
standing the advice of the genius, and met a drove of pigs 
which covered them with mud. ‘This story is related in 
Plutarch by Theocritus, g disciple of Socrates; who refers to 


Simmias, another disciple | of Socrates, as a witness. 
a) ee”. (ee (Se sete Sg) as Ana as [tare Gee’ 2 em Do 
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mind should, during so long a time, irivestigate 
and follow the connexion ef) a chain.of: truths? 
sor have_his disciples, in transmitting to us'these 
faéts; mis-stated the cireumstances? We seem 
compelled to- admit that the conduct of the 
wisest and most virtuous men sometimes pre- 
sents us with impenetrable obscurities. :, 

However this may be, notwithstanding the 
predictions. which were attributed to Socrates; 
the Athenians never entertained for him that 
respect which on so many accounts he merited : 
his manner must necessarily give them offence. 
Some could not pardon him .the disgust they 
conceived at a discussion which they were un- 
_able to follow, nor others his having extorted 
from them a confession of their ignorance. 

As he inculcated that the research after truth 
should be begun by hesitation, and the distrust 
of the knowledge we might seem to have ac- 
quired ; and as, to wean his young pupils from 
the false ideas they had received, he led them 
gradually from consequence to consequence, 
till he compelled them to confess that, accord- 
ing to their principles, wisdom itself might be- 
-come hurtful ; the bye-standess, who were uh 
able to perceive his views, accused him of 
plunging his disciples into doubts, maintaining 
either side of a question, and averturning every 
system, but erecting none.’ 


5 


* Plat. in Men. tii p- 80 et &t. Xen3ph. Mem. lib. 4, P. 805. 
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ioAsswheh hé-chanced 16‘bétwtontpany Wid: 
~ those by whom he was.unknowa, he affected to 
know nothing, and dissembled his strength that 
heamight afterwards employ it: with: more: dict 
tess, it was said that, by an-insulting irony, 
he: sought only to a snares for the’ sb ed 
- eityof others.) fry egress Nad capitis pe 
*2As the youth of ae who beheld the én 
tests of men of wit with the same pleasure ax 
they would have.viewed ‘the. combat of wild 
; “beasts, applauded:shis victories; ‘amd on: the 
: slightest occasion employed the weapons which 
he had-used, it was inferred: that his. followery 
‘only bearned: of shim: the love of dispute -eand 
‘Contradiction ;+ and .thase whose censure wab_ 
‘mildest, observed that he ‘had abilities sufficient 
to. inspire his pupils with the jove ‘of wisdom, 
bat: not t¢ induce them to'practise its precepts” 
» He. was::rarely .present at - theatrical exhi- 
pidons; and, a3 he highly disapproved of the 
vextreme_licentiousness of the comedies of hiv 
time, he drew on himself the enmity of their 
“authors.* 
As he scarcely ever appeared in the assembly 
ofthe - people, wid-had either -irifluence nor 
‘any -meaas of buying © or selling sufirages, many 


&, STim. ap. Diog, Laért. lib. 2..§19. , Xenoph. Memor. 
lib. 4. p. 895 aed 
* See note X, at the end | of the volume. 
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mercly considered him as an idle and useless 
man who contigually tatked of reformation and 
virtue. . : , : 

- These numerous prejudices united, producéd 
an opinion, almost general, that Socrates was 
only a sophist, more able and adroit, and more 
respectable, but perhaps not less vain, than the - 
others.” I have known intelligent : Athenians 
who gave him this name long after his death's” 
and during his life-time some authors artfully 
employed it to revenge themselves for the-cen- 
tempt with which-he had treated them. * 

Aristophanes, “Eupolis, and Amipsias, ridi- 
euled him on the stage,’ as they had done 


_ Pericles, Alcibiades, and almost all those who 


had been at the head of the government, and 
as other dramatic writers had ridiculed other 
philosophers ;* for there was then a division be- 
tween these two classes of literary men.° 

To expose to ridicule the pretended genius of 
Socrates, and his long meditations, Aristophanes 
represents him suspended in a basket, assi- 
milating his thoughts to the subtle and light air 
which he respires,’ and invoking the clouds, the 
tutelary deities of the sophists, whose voice-he 


* Ameips. ap. Diog. Laért. 1. 2. § 23, 

* Aschin. in Timarch. p. 287. 

*Schol. Aristoph. in Nub. v.96. Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 28. 
Senec. de Vit. Beat. cap. 27. ~ 

° Senec. ibid. a 

* Plat. de Rep. lib. 10. t. ii, p. 607. Argum. Nub. ‘p. 50. 

“ Aristoph, in Nub. y. 299, od 
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imagines that he hears in.the midst of the fogs. 
and darkness -by. which he .@ surrounded.* 
To inflame against him the prejudices of the , 
people, he accuses him of teaching the youth 
of Athens to contemn the gods,..and to deceive 
wAristophanes presented his piece at. the coin- 
petition for the prize: it was. received with ap- 
plause,, but did, not. obtain.the crown. He 
again brought it on, the,.stage the following 
year, but with no better ,success... He after- 
ward retouched jt, but circumstances prevent. 
ed it from being a third time represented.” 
Sogrates, it is. aflirmed, was pyesent at the first 
performance. of this piece, and stood up ta show: 
himself to those strangers who looked for him 
among the spectators.’ Such attacks could no 
more shake his fortitude. than the other events 
of lifes “It is my duty,” said he, “to cor- 
rect my faults, if the sarcasms of these writers 
are well founded, and to despise them if they 
are not.” He was one day told that a certain 
person had spoken ill of him: “ That is,” re- 
plied he, “ because he has. not yet learned to 
speak well.”? 





rp os eth, ‘ 


* Aristoph. in Nub. v. 291 et 329. 

fId. ibid. v. 112 et 246. Fi, Ibid. v. 525. 

* Schol. Aristoph. p. 51. Sam. Pet. Miscell. lib. 1. cap. 6. 
Palmer. Exercit. p.729- 

‘ Hlian. Var. Hist. lib. 2. cap. 13. 
-* Senec. de Const. Sap. “cap. 18. 

* Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 5. 
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Nearly four-and-twenty years had clapsed 
from the first rapresentation of the Clouds, and 
.the ‘time of persecution seemed to be entirely 
passed, when’ he. was unexpectedly informed 
that.a young. man had presented to the second 
of the archons" an accusation conceived in the 
folf$wing terms: “ Melitus, the son of Melitus, 
of the borough of Pithos, presents a criminal 
accusation against Socrates, the son of Sophro- 
nicus, of the borough of Alopece. Socrates of- 
fends against the laws, by not acknowledging 
our gods, and introducing new divinities under 
the name of genit; he likewise offends against 
the laws by corrupting the youth of Athens: 
the punishment, death.” * 
 Melitus was a frigid poct, destitute of abi- 
lities, :who wrote. some tragedies, the retmem- 
braneé of which will only be preserved by the 
pleasantrics of Aristophanes, who has ridiculed 
them.° Two accusers, more powerful than 
himself, Anytus and Lycon, made him the in- 
strument of their hatred.’ The latter was one , 
of those public orators who, in the assemblies of 
the senate and the people, discuss the interests 
of the state, and direct at pleasure the opi- 
nion of the multitude, which disposes of every 
™ Plat. in Euthyphr. t. i. p. 2. 
“Id. Apol. ti. p. 24. Xenoph. Memor. lib. }. p. 708. 
Phavor. ap. Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 40. * 
° Aristoph. in Ran. v. 1337, Schol. ibid. Suid. in Méair. 


® Plat. -Apol. ti. p. 23. Antisth. ap. Diog. Laért. lib. 2. * 
§ 30. : + 2 
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thing.* Ile it was who managed the procecd- 
ings on the accusation.’ xe 

Considerable riches, and signal services yen- 
dered to the state, placed Anytus among the 
number of those citizens who possessed the 
greatest influence and authority.” He had suc- 
cessively filled the first offices in the repubjic.* 
As he had always been a zealous partisan of the 
democracy, and had suffered persecution from 
the thirty tyrants, he was one of those who most 
contributed to their expulsion, and the re-esta- 
blishment of liberty." 

Anytus had long lived on friendly terms with 
Socrates; le had even once requested him to 
give some instructions to his son, to whom he 
had committed the superintendance of a manu-- 
facture from which he derived considerable pro- 
its. But Socrates haying represented to him 
that this degrading employment was neither 
suitable to the dignity of the father nor the 
dispositions of the son,” Anytus, offended at 
this advice, forbade the young man to have any 
future intercourse with his master. 

Some time after, Socrates, in company with 
Menon, one of his friends, discussed the que- 
stion, Wnether education-can bestow those qua- 


" Aristot. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 4. t. ti. p. 369. 
* Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 33. 
‘Jsoct. in Caliimach. t. ik p. 495. 
* Lys. in Agorat. p. 01. Id. in Dardan. p. 388. 
* © Denoph. Hist. Grae. lib. 2. p. 468. 
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Jities of the mind and heart which nature has re- 
fused. Anytus coming up,joined in the conver- 
‘sation. -The conduct of his son, whose educa- 
tion he had neglected, began to give him unéa- 
siness. In the course of the conversation, So- 
crates observed that the children of Themis- 
tocies, Aristides, and Pericles, instructed by dif- 
ferent masters in music, riding, and the gymnas- 
tic exercises, had arrived at excellence in all 
these accomplishments, but that they never had 
possessed the virtue of their fathers; a certain 
proof, added he, that the latter could find no prey 
ceptor who was able to render their sons their 
equals in merit. Anytus, who ranked himself 
-with these great men, felt, or imagined he per- 
ceived, the allusion; and angrily answered— 
“ You speak of others with a licentiousness ‘not 
to be endured. Attend to what I say; be more 
on your guard; there is no place in the world 
where it.is casier to do good or evil to any one 
than here, and that you cannot but know.”* 
‘Lo these private causes of offence were added 
others which irritated Anytus, and which were 
common to him with the greatcr part of the 
Athenians. It will be nccessavy to explain th 
to make known the principle cause of the accu- 
sation against Socrates’ 


* Plat. ia Men. t. ii. p. 94. 


> Observ. Manuscrites de M. Freret sar ia Condamaation 
de Secrate. 
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Two factions have always subsisted at Athens, 
—the partisans of the aristocracy, and those of 
the democracy. The former, almost: always” 
overpowered by the latter, were obliged, “in 
prosperous times, to confine themselves to se- 
eret murmurs ; but when misfortunes attacked 
the state, and especially towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, they made scveral attempts 
to deprive the people of their excessive power. 
After the taking of Athens, the Lacedaemonians 
confided the government of that city to thirty 
magistrates, the greater part of which were 
chosen from this class. At their head was Cri- 
tias, one of the disciples of Socrates. Within 
the space of cight months these tyrants had. 
committed more cruelties than the people could 
be accused of in the course of several centuries, 
At length, however, a‘number of citizens, who 
were at first obliged to fly, united under the 
conduct of Thrasybulus and Anytus ; the oli- 
garchy was destroyed,* the ancient form of 
government re-established, and, to prevent any 
future dissension, an almost general amnesty 
enacted, that past offences should be pardoned 
and buried in obkvion, This decree was pub- 
lished, and sanctioned by’ an oath, three years 
before the death of Socrates.” : 


« 


* See, with respect tg this revolution, the conclusion of 
the first volume of this work. 
? Andocid. de Myster.*p. 12. 
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The people took the oath, but they remem- 
~bered with dread that they had been deprived 
. of their authority, and were every moment ex- 
posed to lose it a second time; that they were 
still dependent on Lacedzemon, which constant- 
ly laboured every where to establish the oligar- 
clfy ; that the principal citizens of Athens main-_ 
tained a correspondence with the Spartans, and 
were animated by the same sentiments. And 
what might not be expected from that cruel 
faction in other circumstances, when, in the 
midst of the ruins of the republic, so much 
blood had been necessary to satiate its fury ? 
The flatterers of the multitude still more in- 
creased these alarms, by representing that cer- 
tain violent and restless minds daily declgimed 
with the most offensive temerity against the na- 
ture of the popular government; that Socrates, 
the most dangerous of them all, because possess- 
ed of the greatest abilities, incessantly corrupt- 
ed the youth of Athens by maxims contrary to 
the established constitution; that he had more 
than once been heard to say, that only madmen 
would confide public employments, and the di- 
rection of the state, to persons chosen frgm 
among a great nuiber of citizens by blind 
chance ;* that Alcibiades, practising the. lessons 
he had received from. his master, besides the 


a 


*Xenoph. Memor. lth. 1. p. 712. 
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other evils with which he had overwhelmed the 
republic,’ had finally conspired against its liber-, 
ty; that Critias and Theramenes, two others of + 
his disciples, had not blushed to place themselves 
at the head of the thirty tyrants; and that, in a 
word, it was become absolutely necessary to re- 
press a licentiousness, the consequences of which, 
as they were difficult to foresee, it would be im- 
possible to avoid. 

But what accusation can be brought against 
Socrates? He could only be charged with some 
discourses concerning which the laws had deter- 
mined nothing; and which of themselves did not 
constitute a specific offence, since they had nota _ 
necessary connexion with the misfortunes that , 
had befallen the state. Besides, by making them 
the only ground of the accusation, there would 
be danger that the animosity of parties should 
again be excited, and it would be necessary to 
recar to events which the amnesty had, deereed 
should be for ever forgotten. 

The plan marked out by Anytus provided 
against these inconveniences, and was adapted 
at once to gratify his private enmity and the ven- 
geance of the popvlar party. Theaccuser, by pro- 
secuting Socrates asean impious person, had the 
greatest reason to expect that heshouHd effect his 
destruction, since*he peoplealwaysreceived with 


6 


> Xenoph.<Memor-lib. 1. p. 715. 
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eagerness accusations of this kind,* and, con- 
founding Socrates with the other philosophers, 
~were persuaded that they could.not treat on 
thé nature without denying the existence of the 
gods.’ Besides, the greater part of the judges 
having formerly been present at the represen 
tation of the Clouds of Aristophanes, still re- 
tained, with respect to Socrates, those disad- 
vantageous impressions which, in a great city; 
are so easily reccived, and with such difficulty 
removed.° , 

On the other hand, Melitus, by prosecuting 
him as the corrupter of youth, might, under 
favour of so vague a charge, incidentally recur, 
_without danger, to facts proper to irritate the 
judges, and alarm the friends of the popular 
government, 

The secret of these proceedings has not 
escaped posterity. About fifty-four years after 
the death of Socrates, the orator Atschines, 
with whom I was extremely intimate, said, be- | 
fore the same tribunal which had condemned 
that philosopher : “ You who adjudged to death 
the sophist Socrates, convicted of having given , 
lessons to Critias, one of thase thirty tyrants 
who destroyed the democracy.” 

During the first proceedings, Socrates.conti- 
nued quiet. His disciples, terrified, conjured 


© Plat. in Euthyphr. t.i. p. 3. 
4 Id. Apolog. t.i. p.18. * 
* Id. ibid. p. 19. * Zeschip. in Timarch. p. 287. . 
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him to take measures to dispel the storm. The 
celebrated Lysias drew up for him a pathetic 
discourse, proper to move the passions of ‘the 
judges. . Socrates acknowledged that he found 
in it proofs of the ‘abilities of the orator, but 
objected that it did not speak the nervous lan- 
guage which became innocence. . 
One of his friends, named Hermogenes, one 
day entreated him to employ himself in pre- 
paring his defence.” That, replied Socrates; has 
been my employment from the hour of my 


‘birth: let my whole life undergo an examina- 


tion, and that shall be my defence. 
But, replied Hermogenes, the truth requires 


. 


to. be supported; and you are nob ignorant 


how many innocent citizens have been de- 
stroyed, and how many guilty saved, before 
our tribunals, by: the power of eloquence. I 
know it well, answered Socrates. ‘I have even 
twice begun to arrange the materialg for my 
_defence; but twice has the genius, which di- 
rects me, checked me in my design, and I have 
acknowledged the wisdom of his counsel. 

Until the present moment I have lived the 
most happy of mortals. I have frequently 
compared my condition fo that of other men, 
and never have I found reason to envy the lot 
of any’person. Qught I to wish to live till the 


® Cicer. de Orat. lib. i cap. 54, t. i. p. 182. Diog. Laért. 
lib. 2. § 40. Val. Max. tib. 6. cop. 4. Extern. No.2. - 
» Xenoph, Apel. p.701. «1d. Memor, lib. 4 p> al6, 
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infirmities of old age deprive me of the use of 
yny senses, and, by enfeebling my mind, con- 
demn me to pass only useless. or wretched 
days?! The ‘gods, according to every appear- 
ance, prepare for me a peaceful death, free 
from pain, and the only one which I could have 
wished. My friends, the witnesses of my de- 
parture, shall not be struck with horror at the 
sight, nor be compelled to commiserate the 
wealtfiess of humanity; and in my last moments 
T shall still have sufficient strength to raise my 
eyes to them, and give them to understand the 
sentiments of my heart." 

Posterity shall decide between my judges 


and me; and while it shall load their memory 


with opprobrium, it shall clear mine from the 
imputations of my enemies, and do me the 


justice to declare, that, far from endeavouring 
to corrupt my fellow-citizens, I have nee: 


santly laboured to render them better men.'! 

Such was the disposition of his mind, when he 
appeared before the tribunal of the Heliastes; 
to which the king-archon had referred the des 
cision of the cause, and which, on this oc- 
casions was composed of ‘stout five hundred 
judges.* any 

Melitus, and the other accusers, had con- 


‘ Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 817. 

* Id. Apol. p. 702. 

"Id. ibid. p. 706. Id. Memor. lid. 4. p- 817. 

"Mem. de Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xviii. p.83.  Ob- 
werv. Manuscrites de M. Freret sur la Condemn, de Socrate. 
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certed their attacks at leisure. In their plead- 
ings, supported by every artifice of eloquence,” 
they had introduced with consummate art a, 
variety of circumstances proper’ to prejudige 
the judges. I shall State some of their allega- 
tions, and the answers they produced. 

First crime of Socrates: Ie does nol acknti- 
ledge the gods of Athens, though, by the laws of 
Draco, it is the duty of every citizen to honour 
them? 

The answer to this charge was casy. Socra- 
tes frequently offered sacrifices before his house, 
and often, during the festivals, on the public 
altars, in the view of the whole city, and of 
Melitus himself; had he deigned to give atten- 
tion to what he saw.’ But as he had inveighed ° 
against the superstitions practices that had 
been introduced into religion,’ and could not 
endure that hatred and other shameful passions 
should be attributed to the gods,’ it was casy 
to render him odious in the cycs of those 

‘who are ever ready to entertain suspicions of 
rational piety. — 

Melitus added, that, under the name of genii, 
Socrates sought to introduce novel divinities 
among the Atheniaus, “and that such audacity 


* Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 17. 

* Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 380. 

* Xcuoph. Apol. p.703. td. Memor. lib. f. p. 705 ct 708. 
Theot. ap. Arist. Rhet. “ib. 2. cap. 23. t. i. p. 577- 

* Plut. de Gen. Socr. teii. p. $90, * 
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merited the punishment denounced by the 
jaws.” The orator here indulged himself in se- 
~ veral pleasantries concerning that spirit, whose 
sécret inspirations were boasted by the phile- 
sopher.* 
This voice, answered Socrates, is not that of 
a new divinity, but that of the gods whom we 
adore. You all acknowledge that they foresee 
future events, and are able to make: them 
knéWh to mortals. To some they reveal them 
by the mouth of the Pythia, and to others by 
various other signs: to me they manifest them 
: by an interpreter, whose oracles are, preferable 
to the indications drawn from the flight of 
birds; for my disciples will testify, that I have 
never féretold to them any thing which has not 
come to. pass. : 
“At these words loud murmurs of disappro- 
- bation were heard among the judges;‘ which 
Mclitus might have increased, had’ he seized the 
opportunity to observe, that, by countenane- 
ing the pretended revelations of Socrates, fa- 
naticism must sooner or later be introduced 
into a country where it was so easy to work on 
the imagination; and that many would consi- 
der it as a duty rather fo obey the directions of 
a particular spirit, than’ the comfnands of the 
magistrate. Melitus does not appear to have 
perceived this danger." 
* Plat. Apo. tip. 31. ~Xenoph. Apol. p. 703. 
» Freret, Observ. Manuscr> 7 
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Second crime of Socrates: He corrupts ‘the 
youth of Athens. This charge did not relate 
to his conduct, but his doctrine. It was al- « 
leged, that his ‘disciples only learned from his 
lessons to disregard the ties of kindred and 
of friendship.* This accusation, founded on 
some expressions malignantly interpretéd; only 
served to show the disingenuousness of the 
prosecutors; but Melitus resumed his advan- 
tage, when he insinuated that Socrates was the 
enemy: of the people. He spoke of the inti- 
mate connexions of the philosopher with Alci- 
biades and Critias” It was answered, that they ; 
had displayed virtues while under his guidance ; 
that their master had at all times condemned ; 
the licentious extravagancies of the former ; 
and that, during the tyranny of the latter, he 
was the only person who dared to oppose his 
will. ; : 

To conclude, said Melitus to the judges, you 
have been chosen by lot to administer justice, 
and by’ the same mode of appointment haye 
filled important offices of magistracy: This 
method of election, the more essential since by 
it alone a kind of equality can be preserved 
among the citizens, Soctates has censured ; and 
the youth of Athens, after his example; learn na 
longer to respect this fundamental principle of 
the constitution.” 


* Xenoph. Apol. p. 7047 Id. Memor. lib. & p. 719. 
* Id. Memor. lib. 1. p. 713. - * Id. iid, p- 742, 
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Socrates, when he censured an. abuse that 
committed to chance the fortune of individuals 
~ and the fate of the republic, had only. speken 
what the most intelligent Athenians’ thought. 
Besides, such discourse, as I haye observed 
above, could not be supposed to subject him to 
thé punishment of death, which the accuser 
had stated in his indictment to be due to his 
crime, 

Many of the friends of Socrates openly 
espoused his cause,” others wrote in his favour ;° 
and Melitus must have been defeated, had not 
Anytus and Lycon come to his assistance.’ It 
is femembered, that the former dared to repre- 
sent to the judges that the prisoner either 

* ought not to have been brought before their 
tribunal, or that they ought to condemn him 
to death; since, should he be acquitted, their 

- children would only be still more strongly at- 
tached to his doctrine.* 

Socrates made a defence, that he might obey 
the laws;' but he made it with the firmness of” 
innocence and the dignity of virtue. I shall 
here add some passages from the discourse 

, which his apologists, and especially Plato, have 
put inte his mouth, as they will serve to pour- 
tray his character. z 8 

“I appear before this tribunal for the first 


* Isocr. Areop. t.i. p. 322. ® Nenoph. Apol. p..705. 
© Xenoph. Apol. p. Po . ~ Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 36. 
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time in my life, though I am more than seventy 
years of age. The forms and style of the pro-, 
ceedings are entirely new to me; I am about to 
speak a foreign language; and the. only favour 
which I have to request is, that you would 
rather be attentive to my arguments than my 
words ; for it is your duty to determine what is 
just, and mine to declare to you the truth.” ® 

After baying cleared himself from the crime 
of impiety, he proceeded to the second head 
of the accusation. 

“It is alleged that I corrupt the youth of 
Athens. Let my accuser produce one of my 
disciples whom I have drawn into vice I see 


many of. them in this assembly ; let them arise’ 


and depose against their corrupter.* If they 
are withheld by some remains of respect for 
their preceptor, whence is it that their fathers, 


their brothers, their kinsmen, do not at this. 


moment invoke against me the utmost scverity 
of the laws? Why has Melitus neglécted to 
‘avail himself of their testimony? It is because, 
far from accusing me, they have, unsolicited, 
hastened to-assist and vindicate me. 

My death will not be to be imputed to the 
calumnies of Anytos tnd, Melitus,' but to the 
hatred of those vain or‘unjust men. whose igno- 
rances -or vices I have Damasked 5 a hatred 


* Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 17% ‘enoph. 
ae Apol. re 10h Pee ee ecLe P- 3s. 
Plat. Apol. t.i. p. us. . 
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which has already been the.destruction of very 
many worthy persons, and will hereafter ocea- 
ssion the ruin of many more; tor I ought not to 
flatter myself ‘that it will be satiated with m 
punishment. ; : 
“I have drawn on myself this enmity by 
wishing to discover the meaning of an answer 
of the Pythia,” who had declared that I was the 
wisest of men.” Here loud murmurs of indig- 
nation were heard among the judges." Socra- 
tes continued: “ Astonished at this oracle, I 
interrogated, among the different classes of ci- 
tizens, those who enjoyed a distinguished repu- 
tation; but I every where only- found pre- 
_ sumption and hypocrisy. I endeavoured to in- 
spire them with doubts of their own merits, 
and I rendered them my irreconcileable ene- 
mies. I hence concluded that wisdom apper- 
tained only to the Divinity, and that the oracle, 
by pointing out me as an example, only in- 
tended to signify that he is the wisest man who. 
least thinks himself wise.° Should I be cen-- 
sured for having dedicated so many years to 
inquiries so dangerous, I shall reply, that we 
ought not to think either life or death of.im- 
portance, when it is*in“ou? power to be useful 
to others. I believed myself destined. to in- 


* Plat. Apol. t.i. p.21, This answee was, according to the 
scholiast on Aristophanes (in Nub. v.1+4.), “ Euripides is 
wise, hut Socrates is the wisest of alA men.” . 

* NXenoph. Apol. p. 703. . °Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 23. 
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strttct mankind; I believed [had received such 
a mission from heaven.’ I had defended, at the 
hazard of my, life, the posts in which I had been « 
stationed by the generals of my country, ‘at 
Amphipolis, at Potidea, and at Delium: and it 
was my duty to. maintain, with still more cou- 
rege, that which the gods have assigned mein 
the midst of you; nor could I abandon it with- 
out disobeying their orders, and rendering my- 
self vile in my own eyes.* 

“J will go still further. Should you this 
day even offer to acquit me on condition that I 
should keep silence in future,’ I would say to 
you, O my judges ! I doubtless love and honour 
you; but.it is my duty to obey God rather shan — 
you: while I have breath I will never cease to 
raise my voice, as has heretofore been my prac- 
tice, and say to all I see, Are you not ashamed 
to pursue after riches and honours, while you~ 
neglect the treasures of wisdom and_ virtue, 
which would adorn and render perfect your 
souls? 1 would unceasingly importune them 
with entreaties and questions ; I would compel. 
them te blush at their blindness, or their false 
virtues; and Ewopld prove to them that they 
bestow their highest &Steem on goods which 
merit only contempt. . 

« Such are the truths which the Divine. Be- 


? Plat. Apol. t. i p. 40. «Jd. ibid. p. 29. 
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ing has commanded me incessantly.:to: declare 
to old and young, to citizens and strangers: 
~and as my obedience to his orders is to:-you 
thé greatest of his. benefits, if you put me té 
death you will reject the gift of God, and you 
will not afterwards find any person animated 
with the same zeal. It is therefore your cause 
which I this day maintain, while I appear to 
defend my own. For, indeed, Anytus and Mes 
litus may calumniate, may banish, may deprive 
me of life; but never can it be in their power 
to harm me. They are more to be pitied that 
I am, since they are unjust.‘ 
“To escape from their persecution I have 
snot, after the example of others when accused, 
had recourse to clandestine intrigues or open 
solicitations. I have entertained too much ‘re 
spect for you to seck to move your passions 
by my tears, or by those @f my children and 
friends collected around me.t Such scenes are 
indeed proper to excite the emotions of pity on z 
the stage, but here the voice of truth ought 
alone to be heard. You have taken a solemn 
oath to judge according to the laws. Should I: 
imduce you to violate that oath, I should indeed 
be guilty of impiety; Dut; more firmly per- 
suaded than my adversaries of the existence of 
the Divine Being, I without {ar commit my- 
self to his justice and to yours.” * ; 


* Plat. Apolst. i. p- 30. . a R 
‘Id ibid. p. 34. Xcenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 80¢. 
“Hd. ibid, p, 35.. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1. p. 722. 
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The judges of Socrates" were for the most 
part persons taken from the dregs of the pea 
ple, and destitute of knowledge or principles.” 
Some of them considered his firmness as an m- 
sult, and others were offended at the praises he 
bestowed on himself* The majority therefore 
voted him attainted and convicted ; but his ene- 
mics only gained their point by a small number 
of voices” They would have had still fewer, 
ana even have been liable to punishment them- 
selves, had he made the smallest effort to in- 
cline the judges in his favour.’ 

‘eAccording to the laws of Athens, a second 
trial was necessary to decide on the punish- 
ment. Melitus in his accusation had stated , 
that the crime merited death. Socrates might 
have chosen between a fine, banishment, or 
perpetual imprisonment. He again addressed his 
judges, and said, that to specify any punishment 
would be to confess himself guilty of 3 crime Pig 

, bat that, as he had rendered the greatest ser- 
vices to the republic, he in reality deserved to 
be maintained in the Prytaneum at the public 
expense‘ At these words, eighty of his judges, 
who had before woted in his favour, went’ over 
to the party of the présetutor,’.and judgement 
of death by poison was pronounced.* 


* Xenoph. Mem. lib. 1. p-707. ” Plat. Apol.. t. 3. p. 36- 
* Xenoph. Mem. lib. 4. p. 04. . 

* Cicer. de Orat. capa54. t. i. p. 182. 

» Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 3% Xengph. Apol. pr 703. 

© Plat. Apol. t. i. p. 37- Diog. Laért. lib. 2. § 42. 

* According to Plato (Apol.‘t. i, p. 38-), Socrates consented 
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Socrates received his sentence with the tran- 
quillity of a man who during bis whole life 
had’ learned to die. ‘In a third discourse he 
cqnsoled those of his judges who had acquitted 
him, by observing that no evil can happen to 
the virtuous man, neither while he lives, nor 
aft@r his death. - To those who had accused or 
condemned him, he represented, that they must 
incessantly suffer from the remorse ofconscience? 
and thereproaches of men; that death being to 
him a gain, he felt no anger against them, 
though he had reason to complain of their 
hatred. He ended with these words: “It is 
time for us to depart; I to die, and you to con- 
tinue to live; but whether of these be the bet- 
“ter lot, is known only to the Divine Being.”* 
“When he left the court to return to prison, 
no alteration was discernible either in his coun- 
denance or his gait. He said to his disciples, 
who melted into tears around him, Why do 
you weep now for the first time? Were you 
ignorant that Nature, when she granted me 
life, condemned me one day to resign it? Iam 


to. propose a slight fine, for which some of his disciples, and 
Platoamong others, should a repety (Dig, Laért. lib. 2.§ 31.) 
Yet Xenophon makes him siy, thathe could not, without con- 
fessing that he was guilty, condemn himself to the smallest 
punishment. aes 
* Plat. in Pheedon. t. i. p. 64 et 67._, 
¥Id. Apol. t. 4. p. 41. 
* Xenoph. Apel p-705. Plat. Apol. p. 39. 
* Plat. Apol. 4. i. p. 40 et 42. : 


a 
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in: despair, replied the youtlt Apellodorus, to 
think that yow should die immocent. Would 
you rather choose, replied Secrates, with a- 
smile, that I should die guilty? He saw Anytus 
pass by, and said to his friends, How proud is 
that man of his triumph! He knows not that 
virtire must ever be victorious.’ 

The next day aftcr his trial,* the priest of 
Apollo placed a crown on the stern of the galley 
which annually carries the offerings of the Athe- 
nians to Delos.* From ‘the time of the per- 
formance of that ceremony to the return of the 

- vessel, the law forbids the execution of any sen- 
tence of death. 

Socrates: passed thirty days in prison,* sur- 
rounded by his disciples, who, to assuage their’ 
grief, were contiaually coming to enjoy his 
company and conversation, belicving at each 
visit. that they saw and heard him for the -last. 
time, 

One morning, when he awoke, he perceived 

“ Crito; one of his friends whom ke particularly 
esteemed, seated near his béd." You come 
sooner than ordinary, surely, said he to him: is 
it not yet Vety earl ly! ? Yes, answered Crito; it is - 
scarcely day. 

' ' Xeneph, Apol. p. 706. 

* Le kendemain de son jugement; but the words of Plato ate, 

TY mporepaia, ry Sings, the day before his trial... f. 


© Plat. in Phaxton: t: & p.58. | Xen.-Mem, lib. & p, 816. 
™ Plat..in Crit, t. i. p43. 
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Svcraies, Iam surprised the: keepers of the 
vrison would let you in. 

Crito. He knows me; I have made his some 
tuiffing presents, 

Socrates. Have you been here tong? 

Crito. Some time. 

Socrates. Why did you not awake me? 

Crito. You were in such a quiet sleep that [ 
could not prevail on myself to disturb you.* I 
had always admired the calmness of your mind, 
but at this moment it made a still mare forcible 
impression on me. aes 

Socrates. It wonkd be a shame indeed if a 
man of my age should be disturbed at the sp: 

_ proaches of death. But what has induced you 
to come so early ? : 

Crito. Intelligence the most afflicting, net 
to you, but to me and your friends; the most 
ecruel and dreadful intelligence. 

Socrates. Is the ship returned ? 

Crito. It was seen yesterday evening off Su- 
ninm: it will no doubt arrive to-day. and: fo . 
morrow will be the day of your death. 

Socrates. So let it be, since such is the will: 
of the. gods, * 

Crito then represented td him, that, uneble 
to bear the idea of his death, he had, with some 
friends, taken a resolution to, facilitate hieves. 


» Crito thought the ship would prrive on that day ct the 
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cape from prison; that the necessary measures 
were concerted for the following night; that 
small sum of money would be sufficient,to cor- ¢ 
rupt the keepers, and silence their accusers’; 
that an honaurable retreat might be procured 
for him in Thessaly, where he might lead a 
peaceful life; that he could not refuse to com: 
Ply with their request, without failing in his 
attty to himself, to his children, whom he would 
leave in want, and to his friends, who would be 
for ever reproached with not having sacrificed 
all that they possessed to preserve his life." 

Oh, my dear Crito! replicd Socrates, your 
zeal is not conformable to the principles I have 
constantly. professed to follow, and. which the 
most cruel torments shall never compel me to 
abandon.° 

It will be first proper to reply to what 
you allege concerning the reproaches which- 
you fear from men. You know that we 
are not fo be guided by the opinion of the 
"greater number, but by the decision of thase 
who. are able to distinguish justice from in- 
justice, and truth from falsehood. It is also 
necessary to dispel the fears with which 


Pirzeus ; “but it did not come till the next, and the death of 
Socrates was deferred far a day. 

® Plat. in Crit. t. i. p. 44. 

° Id. ibid. p. 46. Xegoph, Apol. p.705. 

? Plat. in. Crit, p. 43, 
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you wish to inspire me for my children: they 
will receive from my friends the services ‘whict 
“their generosity now offers to mé? Thiethe 
whole question will be reduced to’ the inquiry, 
whether it be’ conforriabYé to justice that r 
should leave this place without the permission 
of fhe Athenians ?* 

Have we not frequently agreéd| that’in no 
circumstdnces it can be allowable to render in’ 
justice for injustice?* Have we not also esta- 
blished it as a principle, that the first duty of 

» the citizen is to obey the laws, and that this can’ 
be dispensed with under no pretext? But would 
it not be to deprive them of all their power, 
and absolutely to annihilate them, were I to 
prevent their being carried into execution? 
Had I supposed I had reason to complain of 
them, I was at liberty, and it was in my power 
to remove into another country ;* but I have 
hitherto borne their yoke with pleasure, and 
have a thousand times experienced the effects 
of their protection ard beneficence 3 and now, 
because my enemies haye abused them to my 
destruction, you wish me, that I may revenge 
myself.on them, to destroy the laws, and'con- 
spite against my country, Of which’ they are 

the support. . 
I shall add, that they had prepared me a re- 

* Plat. in Crit. p. 54: Td. ibid. p. 4g. 

1d. ibid. p. 49, - “Id. ibid. p. 51. 
VOL.¥. , _GG 
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source. After my first trial I might have con- 
demned myself to banishment only; but I chose 
to undergo a second, and I have openly declared 
that I would prefer death to exile." Shall I then, 
regardless alike of my word and my duty, fly, 
to expose to foreign nations Socrates proscribed, 
disgraced, become the corrupter of the la‘vs, 
and the enemy of authority, that I may yet live 
a few wretched and ignominious days? Shall I 
fly, to perpetuate the remembrance of my weak- 
ness and my crime in distant countries, where 
I can never dare again to pronounce the words 
justice and virtue without a conscious blush, 
and drawing on myself the most cruel re- 
proaches? No, my friend; cease to persuade 
me; and suffer me to pursue the path which” 
the gods have marked out for me." 

_Two days after this conversation,’ the eleven 
magistrates, whose office it is to see that crimi-. 
nals are executed according to their sentence, 
came early in the morning to the prison, to 
‘have his irons taken off, and give him notice 
that he was to die that day.* Many of his dis- 
ciples afterwards entered. There were about 
twenty of them. They found with him his wife 
Xanthippe, with the youngest of his children 
in her arms. The morient she perceived them, 
she exclaimed, with loud cries and sobbings: 


* Plat. in Crit. p. 52 * Id. ibid. p.54 
Id. in Phacd. p. 59, * Id. ib’d. 
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Ah! my husband, your friends are come to visit 
you, and for-the last time! Socrates having re- 
.quested Crito to cause her to be sent home, she 
was-taken away, uttering the most doleful ‘le 
mentations, and tearing her face." 

Never had the disciples of Socrates seen hioy 
display such patience and courage; they could 
not louk on him without being overwhelmed 
with grief, nor listen to him without the liveliest 
transports of pleasure. In his last conversa- 
tion, he said to them, that it was not lawful 
for any one to deprive himself of life; because, 
as we are placed on earth as soldiers in a post 
assigned them by their general, we ought not 
to quit our station without the permission of 
‘the gods ;° that, for himself, he was resigned to 
their will, and sighed after the moment which 
would. bestow on him the happiness he had en- 
deavoured to merit by his conduct through life. 
From this discourse passing to the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, he endeavoured to 
establish it by a multitude of proofs, which 
justified his hopes. ‘“ And even,” said he, 
“though these hopes should be without foun-. 
dation, besides that the sacrifices they required: 
have not prevented me frora Being the happiest 
of'men, they remove far from me the bitterness 


+ * Plat. in Phed. p. 60. 
“id. ibid. p.60. 
y ‘1d. ibid, p.67 e648. 
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of death, and diffuse a pure and delicious joy 
over my last moments.””* 

« Thus,” added he, “ every man who, ‘re- 
nouncing pleasure, has laboured: to adorn-his 
soul, not with foreign ornaments, but such as 
are suitable to it,—as justice, temperance, and 
other virtues,—cannot but possess an unshakan 
confidence, and quietly wait the hour of his de- 
parture. You will follow me when yours shall 
arrive; mine approaches; and, to use the ex- 
pré&sion of one of our poets, I hear already its 
voice which calls me.” 

Crito now asked him, whether he had no in- 
junetions to lay on them with regard to his 
children or his affairs. “ Ihave only to repeat,” 

- yephied Socrates, “ the advice I have frequently 
given you ;—that you be virtuous. If you fol- 
low it, I shall not need your promises; and if 


you neglect it, they will be useless to my 


family.”* 

He afterwards passed into a small apartment 
‘adjoining to bathe. Crito followed: him: his 
other friends continued in the room he had left, 
pnd conversed together on the discourse they 
had just heard, and the situation in which they 
were soon to be left by bis geath. They already 
considered themselves as orphans depriyed of 
the best of fathers, and tess wept for him than 


* Plat. in Phoed. p.91 et 114. 
i Ad. ibid f. 1. p. 115s 


eae oe Pn 
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for thetnselves. His three children were brought 
to him, two of whom were yet extremely young: 

“he gave some orders to the womet who caime 
with them, and, after having sent them away, 
returned to his friends.’ 

A moment after, the keeper of the ‘ek ene 
tered: “ Socratcs,” said he, “ I am certain that 
T shall not hear from you those imprecations 
with which I am usually loaded by persons in 
the same situation, to whom ‘my office obliges 
me to give notice that it is time to drink the 
poison. As I have never seen any person in this 
place who possessed such firmness of mind and 
mildness of temper as you have always showii, 

> I know well that you are not angry at me, and 
that you do not attribute to me your misfor- 
tunes; you are but too well acquainted with the 
authors of them: farewell! endeavour to submit 
‘to necessity.” His tears scarcely permitted him 
to conchade what he had to say, and he retired 
to a corner of the prison that hé might shed. 
them without restraint. “ Farewell!” gaid So- 
crates to him in reply: “I will follow your ad- 
vice:” and turning towards his friends, How 
well-behaved and honest i ig that man! said he. 
Since I have been here ke has frequently come 
to converse with me.—And now see ow he 
weeps.—-Crito, he must be- obeyed. Let the 


% a i 
* Plat. in Phaedon, t. i. Pp 116 et 117. 
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poison be brought, if it be ready: if n6t, let it 
be mixed as soon as possible. 

Crito, in answer, represented that the sun was 
not yet set; and that others, in hke circum. 
stances, had been permitted to defer drinkipg 
the poison for ‘some hours. . “ They,” said $o- 
crates, “ had their reasons for what ney did, 
and I have mine for acting differently."* : 

Crito then gave orders as he had been di- 
rected; and when the poison was ready, a ser- 
vant brought the fatal cup ; and Socrates having 
asked what he was to do, the man answered : 
“ After you have drunk the potion, you must 
walk until you find your legs begin to parow 
heavy; and then lie down on your batk.” Iin- . 
mediately, without changing countenance, he 
took the cup with a steady hand, and, after 
having addressed a prayer to the gods, advanced 
it to his mouth. 

In this dreadful moment, terror and. dismay 
seized on all present, and involuntary. tears 
streamed from every eye. Some to conceal 
them ‘threw their mantles over their heads, 
and others hastily arose that he might not 
discover their agitation 5 but when, turning 
their eyes again upon him, they perceived that 
he had drunk off the poison, their grief, too 
long restrained, burst forth with violence; and 


4 


* Plot, in Phaedon. t. i. p. 116, 


, 
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their tears and sobbings redoubled when they 
heard the loud lamentations of the youth Apol- 
lodorus, who, after having wept the whole ‘day,, 
néw made the prison resound with the most 
frantic cries.» “ What are you doing, my 
friends?” said Socrates, without emotion: “ T 
sent away the women that I might not witness 
such weakness. Resume your courage 3 Lhave 
always said that ct ought to be accompanied 
with good omens.’ 

In the mean time he continued to walk till 
he began to fecl a heaviness in his legs, when 
he laid down on the bed and wrapped himself 
in his mantle. The man who had brought and 
given him the poison pointed out to the persons 
present the successive progress of its effects. A 
mortal cold had already frozen his feet and legs, 
and was ready to invade the heart, when So- 
crates, raising his mantle, said to Crito: “ We 
owe a cock to Aésculapius; forget not to pay 


the vow.” * It shall be performed, replied Crito: 


but have you no other command? He returned 
no answer, but a moment after made‘a slight 
motion, The servant having uncovered him 
received his last look, and Cyito closed his eyes. 


» Plat. in Pheedon. t, i. p. 117. 
* It was usual to sacrifice this bird to Esculapius. (See 
Pompeius Festus de Signif. Verb. 1ib+9. p. 189.) * 
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‘Thus died the most religious, the most vir- 
tious, and the most happy of mea;' the only 
man, perhaps, who, without fear of being con- - 
victed of falsehood, might boldly afirm—I Have 
neyer, either in word or deed, ‘committed the 
smallest injystice.“* 


Pi a in Phacdon. t.i. p.118. Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4 | 


* Xenoph. Memor. lib. !. p.721; lib. 4 p. 805. 
See mote XL at the end bf the volume. i 
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CHAP, LRVIIL 


Festivals and Mystcries of Eleusis. 

NOW proceed to speak of the most impor- 

tantarticle of the Athenian religion ; of these . 
mysteries, the origin of which is lost in the ob- 
scurity of time, of which the ceremonies inspire 
no less dread than veneration, and the secret ef 
which has never been revealed but by some per- 
sons immediately condemned to death and the 
public exccration;’ for the law is not satisfied. 

~with depriving them of life and confiscating 
their. goods,—the remembrance of their crime 
and punishment must be preserved on a column 
exposed to every eye.” 

Among all the mysteries instituted in Honour 
of different divinities, there are none so cele- 
brated as those of the goddess Ceres; she her-* 
self, it is said, appointed the ceremonies. While 
she traversed the earth in search of Proserpine, 
who had been carried off by Pluto, she arrived 
in the plain of Eleusis, end; pleased: at. the re- 
ception she met with from the inhabitants, be- 
stowed on them two signal benefits,—the art of 


' Meurs. in Eleus, cap, 20. 
FeAndoc. de Myst. p,7. 
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agriculture, and the knowledge of the sacred 
doctrine." The lesser mysteries, which serve as, 
a preparation to the greater, were instituted in « 
favour of Hercules ; na 
But let us leave such idle traditions to the 
vulgar, since it is of less importance to be ac- 
quainted with the authors of this religious sy- 
stem than to discover its object. It is asserted, 
that, wherever it has been introduced by the 
Athenians, it has diffuscd a spirit of union and 
humanity ;’ that it pnrifies the soul from its ig- 
norance and pollution ;* that it procures to the 
initiated the peculiar aid of the gods,’ the means 
of arriving at the perfection of virtue, the se- 
rene happiness of a holy life," and the hope of 
& peaceful death and endless felicity... The 
initiated shall occupy a distinguished place in 
the Elysian Fields,* they shall enjoy a pure 
light,” and shall live in the bosom of the Di-+ 
vinity ;? while those who have not participated 


«= Teoer. Paneg. t. i. p. 132. Aristid. Blcus. Orat. t.i.p. 450. 
° Meurs. in Tens. cap. 5. 
“* Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2. cap. 14. t. iii. p. 148. Diod. Sic. 
1d. 13. p. 355. 
‘ Augustin. de Trinit. lib. 4. cap. 19. t. viii. p. 819. Procl. 
in Rep. Plat. 'p. 369. ‘ 
* Sopat. Divis. Quas€@t_j. p- 370. . 
“Id. ibid. p.335. ij 
. "Ysocr. ibid. Cicer. ibid. Crinag. in Anthol. lib. 1. cap. 28. 
* Diog? Laért. lib. 6. § 30. Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii, p. 371. 
* Pind! ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 4. p. 518. Aristoph. 
in Ran. v. 355 et 457. Spanh. ibid. p. 30 Sophocl. ap. 
Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii.,p. 21. , 
” Phat. in Phacd. t. i. p.fiv et $1 
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in the miystcries shall dwell after death in places 
of darkness and horror.* 

To shun so fearfal an alternatiye, the Greeks 
repair from all parts to solicit at Eleusis the 
pledge of happiness there offered them:. From 
the most tender age the Athenians are admitted 
to the ccremonies of initiation,* and those who 
have never participated in them request to be 
admitted to them before they dic ;> for the me- 
naces and representations of the punishments 
of another life, which they had before regarded 
as asnbject of derision, then make the strongevt 
impression on their minds, and fill them with 
fears, which are sometimes of the most abject 
kind. 

Yet some enlightened persons do not believe 
that to‘ be virtnaus there ts any necessity for 
such an association, Socrates would never be 
initiated, and his refusal gave birth to some 
doubts,concerning his religion.’ Diogenes was 
once advised, in my presence, to contract this 
sacred engagement; but he answered: “ Patie- 
cion the notorious robber obtained initiation ; 


* Plat. in Phoed. t. i. p. 69. Id. in Gorg. t i. p. 403. Id. 
de Rep. t. ii. p. 363. Aristoph, in, Wn. v. 145. Spanb. ibid. 
Pausan, lib. 10. cap. 31. Tu. 
*Yorent. in Phorm. act. 1.scen. 1. v.15. Donat. ibid. 
Turneb. Adv. lib. 3. cap. 6. Mem. de lAcad."des Pell, 
Lettr. t. is. p. 054. Note of madame Dacier on the passage 
in , Terence: * 
* Aristoph. in Pac. v. 374. 
« Plat. de Pep. lib. 1. p.330. Zaleuc. ap. Stob. Setm. 42. 
279. 

Fe * Lyeian. in Demonact. tdi. p. 380. 
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Epaminondas and Agesilaus never soltcited it; 
ig it possible I should believe that the former 
will enjoy the bliss of the Elysian Fields, while 
the latter shall be dragged through the mire of 
the infernal shades ?"’* 

All the Greeks may claim to be. admitted to 
initiation into the mysteries,’ but the people ‘of 
every other nation arc excluded by an ancient 
law. [had been promised that this law should 
be dispensed with in ny behalf. T had in my 
favour the tide of citizen of Athens, and the 
powerful authority of examples." But as it 
would have been necessary that I should have 
confined myself to observe certain practices, and 
abstain from different kinds of eatables, which 
might have laid me under a disagreeable re- 
straint, I contented myself with making some 
researches concerning this institution, and ob- 
taming information of various particulars rela- 
tive to it, which I may make known without fear 
of incurring the guilt of perjury. I shall annex 
them to the account of the last journey that 
T made to Elcusis, on occasion of the greater 
mysteries, which are annually‘ celebrated there 
on the 15th of the month Boedromien.* * 


* Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii, p21. Diog. Latrt. lib. 6. § 39. 

* Herodéc lib. 8. cap. 65. © Meurs, in Eleus. cap. 19. 

* Moure ia Eleus. cap, 19. * Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 65. 

* Julian. Orat. 5. p. 173. Petay. de Doct.~Temp. lib. }. 

cap. 8. t. i, p. 10. wi in/Themist. p. 408. 

* In-the Metonic Cycle, the moyth Boedromon began on 
one of the days between the 23d of August and the 2Ist af 
September, 
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The testival of the lesser mysteries is likewise 
annual, “and, is observed six months before. 
During the celebration of the former, alk ju- 
diccal prosecutions are rigorously forbidden, nor 
may any seizure be made on any debtor already 
condemned by the laws. On the day after the 
festival, the senate makes a strict inquiry into 
the conduct of those who are accused of having, 
hy acts of violence, or in any other manner, 
disturbed the regularities of the ceremonies ;' 
and if they are found guilty, they are con- 
demned to death, or to pay heavy fines." Thiy 
severity is perhaps necessary to maintain order 
amoug such an immense multitude as is agsem- 
bled at Eleusis." In time of war, the Athenians. 
~send deputies to all parts of Greece, to offer 
passports to those who desire_to attend at the 
festivals,” whether they have received initiation, 

OF only come as spectators.” 

* I departed for Fleusis, in company with some 
triends,.ou the 14th of Boedromian, in the 2d 
year of the 109th Olympiad.* The: gate by 
which we leave Athens to go to Eleusis is: 
named the sacred gate, and the road which 


‘ Andocid. de Myster. p. 15, &c. 

™ Deinosth. in Mid. p. 631, Pet. beg. Att. p. 96. 

" Herodot. lib. 8. cap.65% ~~ 

* Aischin. de Fals. Leg. p. 426. 7 

® Lys, in Andocid. p. 100. 4 

* In this year the 1st of Boedromion corresponded with 
the ZOth of oug month of September, and the Hith.of Boe-, 
dromion with the 4th of October. ‘The festival begaa on 
the 5th of October ip the year 313 before Christ. 0. 
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leads thither the sacred way.2 The distance is 
about a hundred stadia.* After having crossed, 
a rather bigh hill, which is covered with laurel , 
roses,” we entéred the territory of Eleusis, and 
arrived on the banks of two small streams, 
consecrated, the’ one to Ceres, and the other 
to Proserpine. I mention them, because tke 
priests of the temple only are permitted to. fish 
in them, and because their water is salt, and 
made use of in the ceremonies of initiation.* 
Further on, upon the bridge over a river 
which bears the name of Cephisus, like that 
which flows near Athens, we were attacked 
with gross jokes and pleasantries by great num- 
bers of the populace, who were assembled there, 
and who, during the festival, there take their ” 
station, as in a kind of ambuscade, to divert 
themselves at the expense of tltose who pass by, 
and especially the persons of most eminence in 
the republic.'. Such was the reception, as tra- 
dition relates, which Ceres, on her arfival at 
Eleusis, here met with from an old woman 
named Iambe." : 
At a small distance from the sea, a large hill 


- 


« Meurs. in Eleus. cape 27. 

* About 3} leagues. ee 

¥ Spon. Voyag. t- ii. p. 161¢» Wheler’s Journey, book 6. 
p-425. Pococke, t. ii. part 2. p. 170. 

* Pausap. lib. 1. cap. 38. p. 91. Hesych. in ‘Perro. Spon. 
Voyag. t it. p. 161. Wheler, book 6. p. 425. + 

*Strab. lib. 9. p.400. Hesych. et Suid. in Tepug. 

® Apollod. lib. 1. p. 17.7) a 
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extends jnto the plain, from the north-west to 
. the south-cast, on the brow and eastern extre- 
~mity of which starids the famous tempte of 
Ceres and Proserpine.” Under it is the small 
town of Eleusis. In the environs, and on the 
hill itself, are several sacred monuments, such 
as*chapels and altars:% and rich individuals of 
Athens have here pleasant and beautiful villas.* 

- The temple, built under the administration’ of 
Pericles, of marble of Pentelicus,* on the rock! 
itself, which was levelled, fronts the east. It 
is equally vast and magnificent. Its length, 
from north to south, is about 384 feet,* and 
its breadth about. 325.¢> The-most celebrated 
artists were employed in its construction and 

*decoration.< 
Among the ministers of this temple there are . 
four principal ones.’ The first is the hierophant: 
~his name signifies he who reveals the sacred 
things ;* and his principal function isto initiate 
into the Inystcries.- He appearsin a cha ania 
a 
© Manuscr. Note of Mr. Wood. Chandler's Travels ial 
Greece, p. 190. = 

 Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 38. p. 93. . 7 

* Demosth. in Mid. p. 628. 7 7 

* Wood, Manuscr. Not. bi eli a aa p. ie 

* About 363 French (or 386 Eng . feet. . 

t About 307 French (or 327 Eng.) feet. 

» Wood. Manuscr. Note. Wieler, ibid.= 

*Strab. lib. 9. p. 395. Vitruv. in Pref. lib. 7 p. 125. 
Plat. in Pericl. t. i. p. 159. 

“Mears. in Eleus. cap. 13. Mem. de V’Acad. es Beit. 


Lettr. t. xxi. p. 93. 
* Hesych. in ‘Jegod. 
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robe, his head adorned with a diadem, and 
his-hair flowing on his shoulders.’ His age must, 
be sufficiently mature to suit the“gravity of his 
ministry, and his voice so sonorous that it may 
be heard with pleasure.* His priesthood is for 
life." From the moment he is invested with ‘it 
he must confine himself to celibacy; and it 4s 
pretended that, by rubbing his body with hem- 
lock, he is enabled move easily to observe this 
Jaw.’ 

The office of the second minister is to carry 
the sacred torch in the ceremonies, and purify 
those whe present themsclves for initiation; he, 
like the hierophant, has the right to wear a 
diadem.* The two othgss are, the sacred. herald,. 
and the assistant at the altar: the office of the 
former is to command the profane to retire, and 
to maintain silence and. serious thoughtfulness 
among the initiated; that of the latter is to 
assist the others in their several functions.! 

The respect they claim from the sanctity of 
their ministry is still more heightened by their 
illustrious birth. The hicrophant is chosen from 
the house of the Eumolpidz,” one of the mast 

' Arrian. in Epict. it#-3, cap. 21. p. 441. Plat. in Aleib. 
t. i. p. 202. . 

* Arrian..ibid. Philostr. in Vit. Sophy libs 2. p. 600, ~~ 

* Pausaif: lib. 2. cap. 14. p. 142. 

* Meurs- in Eleus. cap, 13. 

* Id, ibid. cap. 14. 

"Id. ibid. 

> Hesych. in Eduoar. 
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ancient ia Athens ; and the sacred herald from 

‘that of the Ceryces, which is a branch-of the 

Eumolpide." The two others are chosén from 

families equally illustrious ;° and all the four 

have under them several subaltern ministers, 
such as interpreters, chanters, and officers whose 

plate it is to arrange the processions, and regu- 

late the minutize of the different ceremorties.? 

There are also at Eleusis priestesses conse- 
crated to Ceres and Proserpine. They may ini- 
tiate certain persons ;* and, on particular days 
in the year, offer sacrifices for individuals." 

The second of the archons presides at the fes- 
tivals, and is especialy charged to maintaia‘or-” 
der in them, and to see that no irregularities are 
admitted into the celebration of the religious 
rites.) These last several days. The initiated 
sométimes interrupt their sleep to continue their 
ceremonies. We saw them, during the night, 
leave the enclosure of the temple, walking in 
silence two by two, and each carrying alighted | 
torch." When they re-entered the sacred asy- 
lum, they hastened their pace; and I was in- 
formed that this was intended to represent the 
wanderings of Ceres and Proserpine; and that, 
* Mem. de VAcad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxi. p. 96, 

* Pauaan. lib. 1. cap. 37. p. 89. 2 
* Poll. lib. 1, cap. I>§ 35. Suid. in Gars2. 

* Demosth. in Newr. p. 880. Tayl? Not. ad Demosth, 
“te mies Journey, book 6.p. 428. Spon. Voyag. t. ii. 
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in their rapid evolutions, they shook their 
torches, and frequently handed tliem from one — 
to another. The flame which they agitate, it is 
said, purifies their souls, and is the emblem*of 
that light by which they are to be Hluminated. 

On one ‘of the days games were celebrated 
in honour of the goddesses." Famous athlete, 
from the different countries of Greece, repaired 
to the festival; and the reward of the conqueror 
was @ ffiedsure of barley, grown on the neigh- 
bouring plain; the inhabitants of which,. in- 
structed by Ceres, were the first who cultivated 
that species of corn.” 

On the sixth day, which is the most splendid, 
the priests, accompanied by the initiated, carried 
from Athens to Eleusis the statue of Taccpus : 
who is said to have been the son cither of Ceres 

- pt of Proserpine. The god was crowned with 
myrtle? ahd bore a torch. Nearly thirty thow 
sand persons followed, and the air -resounded 
with the name of Iacchus.~ The procession, 
regulated by the sound of musical instruments, 
and the chanting of hymns,’ was sometimes in- 


* Meurs. in Eleus. gap. 26. 

© Td, ibid. cap. 28. 

* Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 38. 9.93. ’ 

y Phy: in Phoc. t.i. p.754. Meurs. in Eleus, cap. 27. 
» Aristoph. in Ran. v: 333. 
_* Pausan. lib. 1. cfp! 2. p. 6- 

> Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 65. 

“ftristoph. ib. v.31. -Hesych, in “Iax. 

* Vell, Paterc. lib, 1.tcap. 4, ¢ 
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terrupted by sacrifices and dances.". The statue 
- .was brouglt into the temple at Eleusis ; and 
. afterward carried. back to. its own, with, the 
sauie, pomp and ceremonies. 

Many of those whe followed i in the procession 
had yet been only admitted into the lesset my- 
st2ries, celebrated annually in a small temple 
situate near the Iissus, at the gates of Athens. 
There one of the priests of the second order is 
appointed to examine and prepare the candi- 
dates.® He excludes them if they have. been 
guilty | ‘of sorcery, or of any atrocious crime3 
and especially if they have committed homicide, 
even though involuntarily." He enjoing, the 
others frequent expiations; and, convincing 

“them of the necessity of preferring the light of 
truth.to the darkness of error,’ disseminates. in. 
their. minds the seeds of the sacred doctrine« 

+He exhorts them to repress every violent pas- 
sion;' and, by purity of mind and heart, to 
merit the inestimable benefit of initiation.” - 

Their noviciate sometimes continues several” 


“Plut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 210. 

* Meurs. in Eleus. cap.7.  Polyzn. Strateg. lib. 5. cap. 17. 
§1,  Kustath. in Tad. 2. p. 36). ee Hesych. et Etymol. 
Magn. in "AY0- > - 

¥ Ifesych. in "Y8pay. ~ 

* Julian, Orat. 5. p. 173. Meurs. in Eleus. cap. 

‘Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 1. p. 325; aes 7. p. 845. _ 

* Id. ibid. lib. 5. p. 689. 

: Porphyr. zp. Stob. Eclog. Phys. ne 142, 

* Arfian. in Epict. lib. 3. cap. 2inp.440, Liban. Declam. 
19. t. i. p. 405.9 . ~ 
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yeats, and must last at least one entire year” 
During the time of their trial, thé candidatese ° 
attend the festivals of Eleusis ; but remain with- 
but the gate of the temple, and anxiously wait 
the hour in which they shall'be permitted to 
enter.® ; ; aaa 

This hour had at length arrived.” The fol- 
lowing night was appointed for the ceremonies 
of initiation into the greater mysteries. As a 
preparation for them, sacrifices and prayers 
were offered for the prosperity of the state,’ by 
the second archon, attended by four assistants, 
chosen by the people? The novices were 
crowned with myrtle.‘ 

‘The robes in which they are initiated are sup- , 
posed to acquire such sanctity by the ssienigh: 
that the greater part continue to wear them till 
they are quite worn out; and others make 
them into swaddling-clothes for their children,+ 
or hang them up in the temple.’ We saw the 
candidates enter the sacred enclosure; and the 
next day one of the newly initiated, with whom 
I was particularly intimate, gave me an @c- 
count of some ccremonies to which he had _ 
been witness. Pe : ‘ 


e 64. 


. 


° 
> Meusé. in Eleus. exp. 8. 

° Petay. acl Themist. p. 414. 
® Aristot. ap. Harpo€r: et Suid. in Exper. 

«Lys. in Andocid. p.105. _Meurs, in Eleus, cap. #8. 
* Schol. Sophocl. in QEdip, Col. v. 713. 

* Meurs. ibid. cap. 12.¢ . 
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We foundysaid he, the priests of the temple 
“habited in their pontifical vestments. The 
: hietophant, who on this. occasion represents 

the Creator of the universe, was invested with 
symbols significatory of the supreme power 3 
the torch-bearer, and the assistant at the altar, 
with those of the sun and moon; and the sacred 
herald, with those of Mercury.' 

No sooner had we taken our places, than the 
herald proclaimed : “ Far hence be the profane, 
the impious, and all those whose souls are pol- 
luted with guilt.”" After this notice, death. 
would be the punishment of any person who 
should have the rashness'to remain in the as- 

» sembly without having been initiated.* The 
sedond priest caused the skins of the victims 
offered in sacrifice to be spread under our feet, 
and purified us anew.” The ritual of initiation 

"was read aloud,” and hymns were sung in ho-. 
nour ofCeres. 

Soon after a hollow sound was heard, and the. 
earth seemed to groan beneath our feet:* we 
heard thunder; and perceived, by the glare of 
lightning, phantoms and ees wandering in 


‘ Euseb. Preepar. Evan. ‘ib. 3. cap. 12.7 

* Sueton. in Ner. cap. 34. Capitol. in haa. Philos. p-32. 
Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. p. 119. 

* Liv. lib. 31. cap. 14. ak p 

” Hesych. et,Suid. in Aids Kwa. 

* Meurs. in Eleus. cap. 10. 
i * Virgil. Afggid. lib. 6. ¥. 255. Claud. de Rapt. Proserp. 
ib. Le ¥. 7, 
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darkness,” and filling the holy plaées with howl. 
ings that Chilled us with terror, and groans that, 
rent our hearts. Agonising pain, éoireding 
carc, poverty, diseases, and death, presented 
themselves to our-eyes in, dreadful and funereal 
forms*< "The hicrophant explained to-us those 
séveral emblems, and his animated descriptions 
still added to our inquictude and our fears. “" 
In the mean time, by the assistance ofa feeble 
light,’ wé advanced towards that part of the in- 
fernal shadés whcre souls are purified, till they 
arrive at the‘abodcs of happiness. \ Here, amid 
a inultitude of plaintive cries, we heard ‘the 
bitter lamentations of those who had deprived 
themselves ‘vf life ” s They-are ‘punished, said - 
the hicrophant, “ because they have deserted 
the post which the gods had assigned them in 
this world 
Scarcely had he uttered these words, than the 
brazen gatcs, opening with a dreadfui noise, 
‘disclosed to our view the horrors of Tartarus.? 
We heard the clanking of chains, and the cries 
of the tortured; and, amid piercing shrieks and 
® Dion, Chrysost. Orat. 12. p. 202. Themist. Ovat. 
p. 235. Meus. cap. 11. ¢ Dasserf. tirées de Warburton, ‘s i" 
2 
P Ving’ Rineid. lib. 6. v. $75. Orig. cont, Cals. Ib. 4. 


p- 167. 
* Lucian. in Catapl ri. p. 643. 


© Virgil. ibid. v. 434. = 
‘Plat. in Dhedon. ME p-62. Id. de Leg. lib.9. t. i. 
876. re e 
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lamentable, groans, distinguished at intervals 
these words: * Learn, by our example, to re- 
* verence the gods, to be just and grateful.”* For 
hardness. of heart, neglect of parents, and every 
species of ingratitude, there mcet their punish- 
ment; as also cvery crime that escapes the ven~ 
geance of human laws, or. tends to destrey the 
worship. of the gods.’ We saw the furies, 
armed with scourges, relentlessly pursuing the 
guilty.* 

These terrific scenes, incessantl y. tendered 
more animated by the sonorous and majestic 
voice of the hierophant, who appeared to be the 
minister of divine vengeance, filled us. with 

, dread; and scarcely could we recover from our 
apprehensions, when we were led into delight- 
ful groves and smiling meadows, the abodes. of 
happiness, and the image of the Elysian Fields, 

‘illuminated by a serene and pure light, and 
where harmonious voices uttered the most en- 
chanting sounds.” Thonce we were brought, 
into the sanctuary, where we bcheld the statue ‘ 
pf the goddess resplendent with light,. and 

_adorned with all its richest ornaments." Here’ 
our trials were to end, and here we saw and 


a ots 
* Virgil. ZEncid. v. 620. Pind. Pyth. 2. v. 40. 
‘Id. ibid. v. 608. Dissert. arees de Warburton, t. i, 
p- 332. 
K Id. ibid. ‘Lucian. in Catapl. t. i. p. 644. 
Id. ibid. v.638. Stob. Serm. 129. p. 604, 
* Themist. Ofat. 20. p. 235. > 
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heard things which it is not permitted to re- 
veal.* I shall only add, that, in the‘intoxicatiow 
of a holy joy,,we sang hymns in which we con- ‘ 
gratulated ourselves on our happiness. + : 
Such. was the account I. received from my 
newly initiated friend. . I Jearned-from another 
a circumstance which he had omitted. Qn one 
of the days of the festival, the hierophant un» 
covered the mystio. baskets, which are carried in 
the processions, and are the objects of publie 
veneration. They contain the sacred symbols, 
which may not be seen by the profane; but 
which, however, are only cakes of different 
shapes, some grains of salt, and other things,’ 
relative either to the history of Ceres, er tothe | 
‘doctrines taught in the mysteries. The ini- 
tiated, after having removed them from one 
basket into another, affirm that they have feast- 
ed; and drank Ciceon,’} id 
Among those who have not been initiated, J 
jhave frequently heard men of sense and leayn- 
ing communicate to each other their doubts and 
opinions concerning the doctrines taught jn the 


* See note XII. at the end of the volume. 

* Aristoph. in Ran. v. 401." ¢ 

+See note XII. at the endef the volume. 

© Cleme’ Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. p. 19. 

° Jd. ibid. p. 18. Meurs. in Eleus. cap. 10. 

YA kind of drink, GF rather broth, ee offered te 
Ceres (Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gent. p. Athen. lib. 11. 
cap. 12. p. 492. Casaud. ib. p.512. Parnes Ady. lib. 12. 
¢ap.$). 
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mysterits of Ccres. Do they only contain, said 
" *they, the history of nature and its revolutions ?* 
* or-are they solely intended to show, that, by 
racans of laws and agricylture,” man has been 
advanced from.the state of barbarism te that of 
civilised life? But why should ideas like these 
-be covered with the veil of secrecy ? A disciple 
of Plato modestly proposed a conjecture which 
shall here give my readers.* \ 

It appears undeniable, said he, that the ne- 
cessity of the rewards and punishments which 
await us after death was inculcated in the my- 
steries, and that the initiated were presented 
with a reptesentation of the different destinies 
prepared for men in this and the other world. 
It also appears certain that they were taught by 
the hierophant that, among that great number. 
of divinities which are adored by the multi- 
tude, some are pure genii, who are the ministers 
of the will of the Supreme Being, and regulate, 
subservient to his commands, all the motions of, 
the universe ; while others have only been mere 
mortals, whose tombs are still to be seen in dif 
. ferent parts of Greece." 


* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 209Q. $2. t. ti p. 433. 
arr. ap. Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. 7. cap. 20. t. vii. p. 177. 
* See note XIV. at the end 6f the volume. . 

* Orig. cont. Cels. Hib. 3. t. i. p. 501; lib. 8. p. 717. Dis- 
sert. tirees de Warburten, t. i. p. 170 

‘ Plat. in Conv, t. iii, p.202. Plut, de Orac. Def. t. ii. 
p. 417. 

" Cicer. Tussul. lib. 1. Gap. 13. £ ii. p. 243. Id. de Nat. 
Deor. lib. 2. cap. 24. t. ik. p. 454. Lactant. Drvin. Tnstit. , 
lib. 5. cap, 20, a < 
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-Ys it net, therefore, natural to imagific, that 
the institutors of the mysteries, wishing to dif- 
fuse a more just idea of the Supreme Being,” 
earnestly endeavoured to establish a doctrine 
of which traces more or less manifest are found 
in the opinions and ceremonies of almost all 
nations—that there is one God, who is the au~ 
thor and end of all things? And this doctrinéis, 
in my opinion, the momentous secret revealed 
to the initiated. 

The establishment of this religious association, 
was doubtless favoured by political views. Poly- 
theism had become general, when it was per- 
ceited what fatal consequences resulted to mo- 
ratity frany wworship, the abjects of which: were 
only multiplied to authorise every species of in~ 
justice and vice; but this worship was equally: 
afreeable to the people from its antiquity and 
even from its imperfections. Far, therefore, 
from fruitlessly attempting to abolish it,-cndea+ 
yours were made by the legislator to counter- 
balance it by a more pure religion, which should 
repair the injuries done to society by polytheism. 


As the multitude are more casily restrained by . 


the laws than by manners, it was thought’ they 
niight be abandoned” to, superstitions of which 
it would be easy to prevent the abuse; but, as 
the more enlightexed citizens are | influenced. 
more by manner s than by the laws; it was judged 


2 pad: Magn, in Terex. 
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proper to-eemmunicate to them a doctrine 
“adapted to reyder them virtuous. s : 
+ Yoware now able, added this disciple of Piato, 
16 conceive w hy the gods are permitted to be 
introduced in Indicrous situations on the stage 
of Athens. The magistrates, delivered from the 
false ideas of polytheism, attempt net to repress 
a liberty which can do no injury to the people, 
and which contributes to their amusement. 
You likewise understand how two religions 
so opposite in their doctrines have subsisted for 
so long a time in the same place, without dis- 
turbance or rivalry: it is because, though their 
dovtrines are different, their language is the 
- same; and truth shows that respect to error 
which it may be expected to require. 
‘The mysteries externally have the appearanee 
of the religious worship adopted by the peopl. 
“The hymns which are sung in public, and the 
greater part of the ceremonies, present to us se- 
yeral circumstances of the rape of Proserpine, 
the pursuit of Céres, and her arrival and stay 
at Eleusis. ‘Phe environs of that town are co- 
- yered with monuments crected in honoar of the 
goddtss ; and the stone on which it is pretend- 
ed she sat down whén exhausted with fatigue, 
is still shown.’ Thus, on ‘the one~harmd, per- 
sons of little knowledge and™liscernment suffer 
themselves to be persuaded hy appearances that 


t ~ 
: 7 Meurs. in_Elcus. cap. 3. 
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favour their prejudices; and, on the other, the 
initiated, penetrating to the spirit of the my+4 
steries, believe they may rely on the purity of 
their intentions. . 

Whatever foundgtion there may be for the 
conjecture I have here given, initiation is at pre- 
sent little more than an idle ceremony: those 
who receive it are not more virtugus than 
others; they. every day violate the vow they 
have made to abstain from fowl, fish, pomegra- 
nates, beans, and many other kinds of pulse 
and fruits. Many among them have contract- 
ed this sacred engagement in a manner by na 
means suitable to its object ; for, almost in our 
time; the government, to retrieve the exhausted , 
state of the finances, has been known to grant 
permission that the right of participating in the 
wfysteries should be purchased and women of 
dissolute life have long been admitted to initia- 
tion:* a time, therefore, must arrive when the 
most sacred of associations will be entirely cor- 
rupted and disfigured.° é 


e 


* Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 4. p. 353. Julian. Orat. 5. 
173. ; 
* Apsin. de Art. Rhetez. p. 691. : 
‘Ise, Orat. de Hered. Philotiem. p61. Demosth. im 
Neer. p. 862. ad 
*Clem.’Alex- in Protrep. p, 19. 
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NOTE I. Cwap. LIX. ~ Page 11. 
On the Produce of an Athenian Farm. 


DTDEMOSTEENES (a) mentions a private person of 
Athens, named Pheenippus, who having obtained 
the quantity of barley and wine stated in the text, sold 
each medimnus of barley for eighteen drachmas (16 liv. 
4 sols, or 13s. Gd.), and each metretes of wine for twelve 
drachmas (10 liv. 16 sols, or gs.); but as he afterward(l) 
says, that these prices, perhaps on account of some 
scarcity, were triple the ordinary value of the commodj- 
ties, it follows that, in his time, the common price of 
the medimnus of barley was six drachmas, and that of 
the metrctes of wine four drachmas. A thousand me- 
dimni of barley (a little more than four thousand bushels), 
were therefore worth’ six thousand drachmas ($400 liv. 
or 225].); and eight hundred metrcte of wine, three 
thousand two hundred drachmas (2880 liv. or 1201.): 
* total, $280 liv. or 345]. ; 
Phcenippus had besidgs s*x beasts of barden, which 
were continually employed ih carrying to the sity wood. 
and other kinds of materials,(¢) ~~ which} brought him 


(a) Demosth. in a p: 1025. 
(4) Id. ibid. p, 1027. > 
(¢) Id. ibid. f. 1023. > 
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daily twelve drachmas (19 liv. 16 sols, or gs.) The fes- 
tivals, bad weather, or work that might Tt be negle cted, 

frequently interrupted this little traffic; but if we sup 

pose thati it only, took place for two hundred days in the 
year, we shall find that Phoenippus annually receiveda 
profit of 2160 liv. (gol,); which, added to the 8280 livres, 

gives 10440 livres (4351.) for the produce of a farm little 
more than a league and a half in circuit. : 





NOTE IT. Same Cuap. Page 14. 
On the Queen Bee. 


Iv appears, by the passage of Xenephon quoted in the 
text, that that author considered the principal bee as a 
female. Naturalists afterwards were divided on this 
subject ; some imagining that all the bees were females, 
and all the drones males; and others maintaining the 
contrary. Aristotle, who refutes their opinions, ‘admitted 
in cach hive a class of kings which continued their spe- 
cies: he confesses, however, that sufficient observations 
to determine any thing with cerfainty had not been 
"made : x(d) these observations have been since made, and 
‘waturalists have returned to the Spition which I. attri- 
bute to Xenophon. 


(d) Aristot. Hist. Aujm. lib. 5. cap. ct. ti, p. 832, Wd. 
de Gener. Anim. lib. 3. cap. 2. py L110. 
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NOTE IIT. Same Cap. Page 99. 
On Melons. 


From some ‘vressions to be found in the ancient 
Writers, there seems reason to suppose that, at the thne 
of which I here speak, the Greeks were acquainted with 
melons, and considered them as a species of cucumber 5 
but these expressions not being sufficiently clear, I shall 
content myself with referring my readers to the moderna 
ctitics, as Jul. Scalig. in Theophr. Hist. Plant. lib. 7. 
cap. 3. p. 7415; Bod, a Stapel. in cap. 4. ejusd. libe. 
p. 782; and several others. 





“ NOTE IV. Same Cnar. Page 43. 
On the Suul of the World. 


THE commentators on Plato, both ancient and mo- 
dern, are divided concerning the nature of the soul of th= 
world. According to some, Plato supposed that there 
had eternally existed in chaos a vital force, or gross soul, 
which irregularly agitated matter, from which it was 
distin:t ; and that, consequently, the soul of the world 
was composed of the ‘ivii.e .ssence, of matter, and of 
the vicious principle from all ctcrnity united to matter, 
Ex divine nature portione q..idum, et ex re quidam 
alid distinctd a Deo, et cun. mate rid sociatd.(e.) 


(-} Mosh-m. in Cudvorth. t.4. cap. 4. § 15. p. 310. 
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FS 1 : 
Others, to exculpate Pk: to from the censure of having 


~admitted two eternal principles, the one the author of, 


good and the other of evil, have affirmed, that. accor ing 
to that philosopher, the disorderly motion of char id 
not proceed from a particular soul, but was inne. nm 
matter. To this it has been objected, thacin hb che- 
dras, and in his teatise on laws, hz 2s expressly said 
that all’miction supposes a soul by which it is produced. 
It. will, no doubt, be replied, that he here speaks of a 
regular and productive motion; but that of the chaos, 
being -disorderly and sterile, was not directed by an in- 
telligent principle ; and thus Plato does not contradict 
himself.(f) Those who wish to see this subject eluci- 
dated, may consult, among other writers, Cudw. cap. 4. 


§ 133; Moshem. ibid. not. k; Bruck. t.i. p- 684 et 704, | 
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NOTE V. Cuar. LX. Page 53. 
On the precise Time of the Expedition of Dion. 


- Tme note which I here add may be considered as 
the continuation of that which I have given above, on 
the voyages of Plato, and which reférs to Chap. XXXIL, 
of this work. 

Plutarch observes, that when Dion set sail from 
Zacynthus for Sicily, the «oops were alarmed by an 
e@lipse of the moon; and that this expedition was 
wndertaken in the m‘idle of summer. Dion was, 
twelve days in his passie- ‘> the coast of. Sicily; and 


(Ff) Brack. Hist. Philos. t. i. p. 608. 
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on tic th'-teenth, attempting to double the promontory _ 
- 9: Pichynurr, he met with a violent tempest; for, adds 
‘the b Joriar’ it sas the time of the rising of Arcturus.(g) 
Bur \u> > chat in that age Arcturus began to appear 
ins abot t the middle of our month of September. 
Thus, ac ordit.z to Plutarch, Dion departed from Za- 
eynthus t¢ Gs tue middle of the month of August. 

On the. —; hand, Diodorus Siculus(h) places the 
expedition of Dion in the archonship of Agathocles, 
who entered on his office in the beginning of the 4th 
year of the 105th Olympiad, and consequently on the 
27th of June of the year 357 before Christ.(i) 

But, according to the calculations which M. De la 
Lande has had the goodness to communicate to me, 
there was an eclipse of the moon visible at Zacynthus 
on the 9th of August of the year 357 before Christ, 
which must be that mentioned by Plutarch. There are 
few dates in chronology ascertained with equal cer- 
tainty. It will be proper to add, that M. Pingré has 
calculated the middle of this eclipse to have been at 
three quarters after six in the evening. See the Chro- 
nology of Eclipses in vol. xlii. of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Le‘tres, Hist. p. 130, 


(z) Plut. in Dion. t. i. p. 943. 

(A) Diod. Sic. tib. 16. p. 413. ‘ 

(i) Corsin. Vast. Attic. tiv. p. 20.  Dodw. de Cycl. 
p.729. 
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NOTE VI. Cnar. LXI. Page 19. 
On an Excpression of the Orator D- mad 


Dxarapes, a man of great wit, ana once of the princi- 
pal orators in Athens, Hved in the tine of Demosthe- 
nes. A number of happy and forcible repartees are at~ 
tributed to him;(k) but among hie pleasantrics there 
are some which we should charge with affectation, 

Such is the following :---As the Athenians rose at the 

crowing of the cock, Demades called the cricr who 
sano them to the assembly, the pullic cock of 
Athens.) Tf the Athenians were not disgusted at this 
inctaphor, it is probable that they would not have dis- 
approved of that of selax regiséer,* ventured by La 
Motte to signify a sun-dial. (a) 





NOTE VIE. Cuap. LXif. Page 20h 
On Aristotle's Treatise on the Reputlic. 


ArisTotie has observed in this work nearly the 
same order as in those which he has written on ani- 
mals.(n) After laying down some general principles, 


(4) Demetr. } uater. de Elocut. cap. 299. 
(!) Athen. lf ap. 2d. pa gik 

* Greflier se ae 
(1) Liv. 3. 
(4) -Avistut. de ite ps lib. +. cap. 4. til, p. 356. 
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Re treat.’ of. ‘he different forms of governments, of their 

‘oastituen’ parts, their variations, the canses of thar 
de me, t : means by which they are maintained, &c. 
SMe J.:cusses all these points, incessantly conie 
Pt vari *3 constitutions with cach other, to show 
their te.embicnce and difference, and continually sup- 
porting his reflexions by examples. If I had confined 
myself to follow his method, [ must have abridged, 
book by book, and chapter by chapter, a work which is 
itself only an extract; but as I wished merely to give 
an idea of the doctrine of the author, J have cndea- 
voured, with much more labour, to bring together the 
ideas of the same kind scattered through the work, and 
relative, some to the difference in the fonns of govern- 
ment, and others te the best ‘of those forme. Another 
reason determined me tv adopt this plan: the Treatise on 
the Republic, such as we now have it, is divided into 
several beaks; and some eminent critics have asserted, 
that this division was not made by the author, and that 
the original order of these books has been changed by 
the copyists.(0) 


eee 
NOTE VIII. Same Cuar. Page 225, 
On the Titles of King and Tyrant. 
Xexortion makes the seme distinction between a 
king and a tyrant as Aristoi*>. The former, says he, 
is a prince who governs acco‘u «g to the laws, and 
(0) Fabric. Libliath. Greg. t. ii. p. 137, 
1127) 
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with the consent of his people; whereas +he govern 
ment of the latter is arbitrary, detested by the peor ing’ 
and not founded on the laws.(p) See alsow} t Plate ‘q) 
Aristippus,(r) and others haye observed on 1. s s° te 








NOTE IX. Same Cuar. Page 276. 
Ona Law of the Locrians in Italy. 


DemostHENEs(s) tells us, that, during two centuries, 
no alteration was made in the Jaws of this people. Ac- 
cording to one of these laws, he who struck out the 
eye of another was to lose one of his own. A Locrian. 
having threatened to strike out the eye of a persort who 
had but one, the Jatter represented, that his enemy, 
though he should undergo the punishment of retalia- 
tion inflicted by the law, would by no means suffer 
equally with himsclf. It was therefore resolved, that * 
in such a case the offender should lose Both his eyes. 


. 


(p) Xenoph. Memor. lib.4. p. $13. 
(q) Plat. in Polit. t. ii. p. 2.6. 

(r) Aristip. ap. Stob. serm. 48. p. 344. 
(s) Demosth. in Tinoer. p. 795. 
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NOTE X. Car. LXVII. Page aga. - 
On the Irony of Socrates. 


+ TF aave said dui‘ little of the irony of Socrates, be- 
cause J am persuaded he did not make so frequent and 
severe a use of this figure as Plato has represented. To 
be convinced of this, we need only read the conversa- * 
tions of Socrates, as related by Xenophon, and those 
which Plato has attributed to him. In the former, So- 
crates expresses himself with a gravity, which we fre- 
quently regret not to find in the latter. Both the disci- 
ples have introduced their master disputing with the so- 
phist Hippias ;(¢) and if we compare the dialogues they 
have given us, wz shall distinctly perceive the difference 
of which I speak. Xcnophon, however, was present at 
that which he has transmitted to us. 





» 


NOTE xh, Same Cuap. Page 456. . 


On the Regret which it has been pretended the Athenians 
testified after the Death of Socrates. 

Some authors, postesior (> Socrates by several centu- 

ries, have assured us, that, immediately Ber hisdeath, 

the Athenians, afflicted by a Syntagious malady, were 


(¢) Xenoph. Memor. lib. 4. p. 804. Plat. ti. p. 363; t. iii. 
p. 23h bs * s 
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convinged of the injustice they had committed ;(v) that 
they erected a statue to him; that, withoufdeigning to: 
hear his a¢cusers, they put to death Mglitu N and ba2 
nished the others 3(c) and that Anytus w4 storied at 
Feraclea, where his tomb was to be seen 44 ing time” 
after.(y) Others have related, that the acetsers of So- 
crates, unable to endure the public detestation, hanged - 
themselves in despair.(z) But it is impossible.to recon 
cile these traditions with the total silence df Xenophon — 

“and Plato, who did not die till long after their master, 
and who no where speak either of the repentance of the 
Athenians or the punishment of his accusers. Xeno- 
phon, who,survived Anytus, positively assures us, that 
the memory of the lattcr was not respected among the 
Athenians, either on account of the irregularities of his 
son, whose education he had neglected, or.the folly and 
impropriety. of big owm conduet.,a). This passage, if I 
am not ma aken, incontrovertibly proves, that ‘the '‘peo- 
ple of Athens never revenged on Anytus, the death of 
Socrates, 





() Argum. in Busir. Isoer. t. ii. p. 149. 
(x) Diod, Sic. lib. 14. p.266. Diog. Laért, lib.Z. § 43. 


Menag. ibid. ° 
o(y) Themist. Orat. 20, p. 239. 
{z) Phat. de Invid. teil. p. 533. f 


(4) Xenoph, Apol. p. 707. 
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NOTE XI. Cuap. LXVIIL. Page 472. 


Oni the ‘PHichfwhich, at Eleusis, was the Scene loth of the 
- °“& Ceremonies and Spectacles. 
* On this question I am only able to give some slight 
‘clucidations. : 
. Ancient authors inform us, that the festivals of Geres 
sometimes brought te Eleusis thirty thousand of the 
initiated,(/) without including those who only came 
from motives of curiosity. These were not present at 
all the ceremonies. To the more secret, no doubt, 
were only admitted the small number of novices who 
every year received: the last seal of- initiation, and some 
of those who had received it long before. 

The temple, which is one of the largest in Greece, (c) 
was built in the middle of a court enclosed by a wall, 
360 feet in léngth from north to south, and 301 broad 
from east to west.(d@)* There, if I am not mistaken, 
‘was it, that the myste, or initiated, with torches in 


_their hands, performed their dances and evolutions. 


Behind the temple, on the western side, is still to be 
sven a terrace, cut $n the rock itsclf, and raised eight or 
nine feet above the floor of the temple. Its length is 
about 270 feet, and its breadth in some places 44. At 

*(b) Herodot. lib. 8. cap, 65e = 7” 
(c) Strab. lib. 8. p. 395. Vitruv. in Pref. lib. 7. p. 125. 


(d) Wood, Not. MSS. Chandler’s Traszs*in “Greece, 
chap. 42. p. 190. 


. * The English measures.in @jzendler’s Travels are $87 
feet in eae a 328 in ney Tee 
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the northern end are to beeen the remains of a a chapel, 
to go Up into which there were several stele)” A 

oI conjecture, that on this terrace wqs expibited the ' 
scenery of which, ET have spoken in this chajder:- that it 
was divided lengthwise into three great galled ies the tw 
first of which represented the region of trie, and that of 
the infernal shades; and the third, covered with earth, | 
presented groves and meadows to the view of the int” 
tiated, who from thence went up into the chapel,’ 
where their eyes were dazzled with the splendor of the 
statue of the goddess, 





NOTE XIII. Same Cuar. Page 472. 
"On certain Words wat in the Mysteries of Cerés.' 


Meursius(f) has said, that the assembly was dis- 
missed by these two words, konx ompax. Hesychius,(¢) 
who has transmitted them to us, only says, that they 
were an acclamation to the initiated. T have n& men-. 
tioned them, because I do not know. whether they were 
pronounced at the beginning, in thé middle, or at the 
end of the ceremony. 

Le Clere tells us, that they signified, watch and ab- 
stain from evil. Instead of directly attacking this in- 


{e) ChanBess fravels in Greece, chap. 42. p. 190. Note 
of M. Foucherot. 

(f) Mevts. in Eleus. ¢ fon. 

(g) Hesych. in Kx, 
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* terpretation, I shall content 12yself with presenting to 

the reader tk answer which I wrote, in the year 1766, 

“te my learred friend M. Larcher, who had done me the 
* bonour.to r 4 uest my opinion on this expression (A) 

»e It js jpanifest, that the two words xvi oumag are 

© not Greek $ but in what language ought we to seek 

them ?- I should incline to think they are Egyptian, 

“because the Eleusinian mysteries appear to me to have 

“been brought from Egypt. To arrive at their true 

meaning, it w:uid be necessary, first, that we should 

“be better acquainted with the ancient Egyptian lan- 

* guage, of which we have only some small remains in 

“ the Coptic; and, secondly, that the words in question, 

“ by passing from one language into another, should 

“not have suffered in their prorfunciation; nor, by 

“ having been transcribed by a multitude-of copyists,. 

“undergone any alteration from their original ortho- 

~~. < graphy. 

“ We may, indeed, have recourse to the Phosbiciea 
~ tongue, which had a considerable affinity with the 
& Egyptian. This has been done by Le Clerc, who, 
¥¢ after the example of Bochart, found the explanation 
“ of every thing in the Phoenician language. But ten 
“es different meanings of these two words might be given, 
» “all equally probak'e, that is to say, all equally uncer- 

“tain, There is nothing which may more easily be ac« 
“ commodated‘to the wishes of the etymologist than 
* the_oriental languages, and this it is which has hed | 
“‘rastray the greater part af thése who have addicted 
“ themselves to that study? aa 

“ You see, sir, how far Pam from biting able to say 

“ any thing positive on thasuplyct, 2 and how little I de- 


(4) Suppletgent a Ja Philosophig' de I'Histoire, p. 373. 
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“ serve the honour you have done me in requesting my 
£6 opinion, since I can say answer you I} a “confess; 
“.sion of my ignorance,” 








NOTE XIV. Same Cuar. Page 473. 
On the Secret Doctrine. 


Warnvurton has endeavoured to prove, that-the se-’ 
cret of the mysteries was no other than the doctrine of 
the unity of God; and, in support of his opinion, has 
produced a poetical fragment, cited by several fathers of 
the church, and known by the name of the Palinodia of 
Orpheus. This fragment begins by an expression used 
in the mysteries---Far hence, ye profane. It- declares, 
that there is only one God, who exists from himself, is 
the source of all existence, and invisible to every eye, 
though te him all things are visible. (i) 

If it were proved that the hierophant taught this doc- 
trine to the initiated, no doubt would any longerremain_ 
concerning the real object of the Inysteries ; but this 
question is attended with many diffigulties. 

Whether the verses above mentioned were written by 
Orpheus, or some other author, is of little consequence ; 
but it is of importance to know, whether the date of 
them be antecedent t¢ Chystianity, and whether they 
were rgally recited in the ceremonies of initiation. 

1, Eusebius has cited #icm after.a Jew, named Ari- 
stobulus, who lived tf fac gime of Ptoleny Philopa- 


: (‘) Clem. Aleg. in Pratrept. p. 64, 
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tor, (4) king of Egypt---that is to say, about the year 200 
before Christ? but the reading which he has preserved 
‘differs esseatially from that fund in the works of St: 
Justin.(/) ‘ie latter announces one Supreme Being, 
va eholds, nd who is the author of all things, and to 
whom thy n§ne of Jupiter is given. The rgading in 


‘Eusebius contains the same’ profession of faith, with 


sie difference in the expressions: but in it mention is 
thade of Moses and Abraham; which has induced some 
learned critics to conclude, that these verses were fabri- 
cated, or at Icast interpolated, by Aristobulus, or some 
other Jow.(m) But if we reject the interpolation, and 
preter the reading in St.Justin, all we shall be able to 
collect froin itis, that the author of these verses, when 
speaking of a Supreme Being, has expressed himself in 
nearly the same manner as inany ancicnt writers. It is 
especially to be remarked, that the principal articles of 


‘the doctrine contained in the Palinodia, are found in the 


hymn of Cleanthes,(7) the contemporary of Aristobu- 
lus; and in the pocin of Aratus(e), who lived at the 
seine time, and who appears to have been quoted by St. 
ataul.( p) 

. 2 W°s the Palinodia of Orpheus sung in the cere- 
monies of initiation? ‘Tatian and Athenagoras(q) seen} 
indeed to associate t with the mysteries, but REN Ge 


(4) Guscb. Peo-par. Evang, lib. 13. cap. 12. p. 664 

(4) Jastin. Exhort. ad Grieve, p. 15; et de Monarch. p. $7. 

(ar) Eschenb. de Poes, Orph. p.bt8. Fabric. Bibl Grae. - 
ter. p. 281. Cudw, Syst. Intell cup. + § 17. p. 445. Mo- 
shem. ihid, ‘ : 

(4) Fabric, thid. t. ii. p. 997. a) 
(0) Arat. Phwnomyy. 5. Huseb. Presp.“Evang. lib. 13. 
cap. 12, p. 668. . 

(p) Acts, xvii. 
(4) ‘Vatian. .¢ 
Christian, ia i 











28. 


ul. ad Grice. p. 32, Athenag, Legat. pro 
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produce it in opposition tothe absurdities of polytheism. 
Can ‘we suppose it probable, that these twftauthors, ang 
“the other‘fathers of the church, when they were endea- 
vouring to prove.that the unity of the Dei had always 
been known to the Gentiles, would hav iuieglectet & Pa) 
inform us, that such a profession of faithfwas made in 
the ceremonies of initiation at Elcusis? 

By depriving Warburton of this powerful argumertt, 
I do nos, mean to attack his opi:ion concerning the set 
cret doctrine of the mysteries, which always appcared to 
me very probable. In fact, it is not easy to suppose, 
that a religious society which destroyed the objects of 
the popular worship, which taught the doctrine of re- 
wards and punishments in another life, and which re- 
quired from its members so iany preparation$ and 
prayers, and enjoined them abstinence from so many 
things, joined with the,greatest purity of heart, had no 
othier intention thah to cotreeal beneath: athick veil the 
ancicat traditions concerning the forieation of the world, 
the operations of Nature, the crigin of arts, and other 
objects which could only have a slight influence o1 
manners. ‘, 

It may perhaps be said, that the mnysteries were con- 
{ned to teaching the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
But’ this doctrine, which the philogsphers did not fear 
to explain in their writings, supposed a tribunal which, 
after death, assigned to the souls of men the good or 
evil destinies which were to be their reward or punish- 





ment. 
Twi] add_one reflexion more. “According to Euse- 


bius, (7) the Bierophant yppeared.gs the Demiourgos, 
Lo pest 


that is to Say, thé auth universe, jrbree priests 


7 # ° . 
(r) Euseb. Prep. Eveng. lib3. cap. 12.4. 127, 
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bore the symbols of the Sun, the Moon, and Mercury 5 
ghd perhaps some anferior ministers represented the four 
‘other planetg = Howgver this may be, do we not- hete 

the emiourgos bringing fotth the universe 

FNEMRaos @nd is not this the image of the formation 

of the wotld, as Plato has described it in his Timmezus? 

* The opinion of Warburton is extremely ingenious, 
and supported with much judgement and learning ; how- 

ever, as it is liable to great difficultics, I hovaht: it pest 

to offer it as a mere conjecture. 
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